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Y EXPERIENCE with the Ameri- 

can people has convinced me that 

the greater the undertaking the 

aa greater the interest.” This was the 
response aed by President Roosevelt several 
years ago. when reminded that the Panama 
Canal would be a very large undertaking. It 
is in the spirit of those words that the Presi- 
dent seems to have approached the project for 
the construction of a waterway fourteen feet 
deep from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. So far from trying to make the 
project seem less difficult than it is, he has 
proceeded to magnify it by linking it to other 
great projects until a program big enough to 
startle the imagination even of a _ Beriah 
Sellers is unfolded to our gaze. As presented 
by the President, this deep waterway from the 
lakes to the gulf, to which he has now given 
his support, in principle, is but one link in 
a chain of vast developments. The Panama 
Canal is another link. The nation’s vast irri- 
gation plans form another link. The reclama- 
tion of marsh lands and overflow lands is still 
another, and the preservation and protection 
of our forest domain yet another. 


HERE are still other links in the chain. 

The Inland Waterways Commission may 
have thought it had a large contract on hand 
in developing a plan to make the Mississippi 
River an ocean highway, with a nine-foot 
channel up the Ohio to Pittsburg, a six-foot 
channel in the upper Mississippi to Minneapo- 
lis, and another up the Missouri to Sioux City. 
But, said the President in his speech at Mem- 
phis to the waterways convention, “the In- 
land Waterways Commission has a_ task 
broader than the consideration of waterways 
alone. There is an intimate relation between 
our ‘streams and the development and conser- 


vation of all the other great permanent sources 
of wealth. It is not possible rightly to con- 
sider one without the other.” And he ac- 
cordingly proceeded to ask the startled com- 
mission to take account of the orderly de- 
velopment and conservation of the rich al- 
luvial soil which the rivers are now carrying 
away, the forests where the rivers have their 
origin, the mines, “and all the other natural 
resources of our country.” And he announces 
that the commission has decided, with his ap- 
proval, to call “a conference on the conserva- 
tion of natural resources,” to meet in Wash- 
ington the coming winter. “This conference,” 
he remarked, “ought to be among the most 
important gatherings in our history, for none 
have had a more vital question to consider.” 
To quote further from the Memphis speech: 

“Citizens of all portions of the country are 
coming to realize that, however important the 
improvement of navigation may be, it is only one 
of many ends to be kept in view. The demand 
for navigation is hardly more pressing than the 
demands for reclaiming lands by irrigation in 
the arid regions and by drainage in the humid 
lowlands, or for utilizing the water power now 
running to waste, or for purifying the waters so 
as to reduce or remove the tax of soil waste, to 
promote manufactures and safeguard life. It is 
the part of wisdom to adopt not a jumble of un- 
related plans, but a single comprehensive scheme 
for meeting all the demands so far as possible 
at the same time and by the same means.” 


[NX THIS speech the climax of the President’s 

journey last month was reached, with its 
series of six addresses and, at its termination, 
the disappearance of the President in the cane 


brakes of Louisiana. The main object of the 
journey was to attend this waterways conven- 
tion, and by his trip of inspection down the 
Mississippi to arouse the interest of the coun- 
try in the object of the gathering. The move- 
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A GROUP OF IMPORTANT MEN 


They constitute the Inland Waterways Commission, which has under consideration a vast project of 
which the deep waterway from the Great Lakes to the Gulf is but a part. General A, McKenzie, chief of 
engineers, is at the end of the line (on the reader’s eo next to him in order come Senator Bank- 
head, Chairman Burton, Senator Warner, F. H. Newell, chief of the reclamation service, Senator New- 
lands, James J. Hill, Howard Elliott, president of the Northern Pacific, and Congressman F. C. Stevens. 


ment is one of which the East had heretofore 
heard but little. Yet, as a writer in the Bos- 
ton Transcript points out, it is a movement 
that vitally concerns all the Atlantic seaports, 
for it is virtually an endeavor to turn all the 
Mississippi River cities up as far as Chicago, 
and all the cities on the Great Lakes, into sea- 
ports, where ocean vessels may discharge and 
receive cargoes. The movement has attained 
very considerable momentum. Great pressure 
was brought to bear upon the last session of 
Congress for appropriations to begin the work, 
and a small appropriation was granted for the 
purpose of making a survey of the entire 
route. Government engineers have already 
surveyed the route from Chicago to St. Louis, 
and they report the project practicable for 
that distance, at an estimated cost of 
$31,000,000. The state of Illinois has offered 
to donate to the federal government its sani- 
tary and ship canal, which has been con- 
structed at a cost of $52,000,000, from the 
lake to Lockport, a distance of twenty-eight 
miles, and which has a minimum depth of 
twenty-two feet and a minimum width of 162 
rz feet, on condition that the federal government 
a yt Saar sage, we) complete a fourteen-foot waterway to St. 

Soom ceomniehs, capptahs apap, Colewensl & Ganeeeed, @. ¥. Louis. Careful estimates are yet to be made 
THE PRESIDENT AND HIS HOST of the cost of the project from St. Louis to 

. John A. McElhinney, whose guest the Fresident was the gulf, but such estimates as have been made 
Ag pre Lg hb Facial MiMthe state, and the run all the way from two hundred to five hun- 


friendship of the two men has been quite marked for dred millions. The governors of twenty-two 
a number of years. 








THE DEEP WATERWAY PROJECT 





HEAD OF NAVIGATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


From this point in St.. Paul eleven railways radiate. On the left stood the old landing from which 
ox-carts transported the traders’ goods. Here James J. Hill made his first business start. The steamer 
—_—s = a reader’s right is the Col. A. McKenzie that took the presidential party down the Mississippi 
rom Keokuk. 





states are actively interested, and were in at- 
tendance at the Memphis convention. Many 
leading merchants and bankers of the Missis- 
sippi valley have secured a promise from Con- 
gressman Bartholdt, of St. Louis, to introduce 
in the next session of Congress a bill authoriz- 
ing the issue of bonds to the amount of 
$500,000,000 to finance the project. 


Aer 12,000 miles of waterway in the 
Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio and 
their tributary rivers are now “more or less 
navigable.” But the commerce on these rivers 
has failed wofully to keep pace with the de- 
velopment of the region through which the 
rivers run. There are, however, 9,698 vessels 
engaged in the trade, which transported last 
year 20,849,602 tons of freight and 13,691,956 
passengers. In eight years, however, the 
traffic on all the rivers has increased but 
$1,300,000. Says the New York World: 


“Europe makes far better use of its natural 
waterways. The Volga, its largest river, which 
is navigable for steamboats for 2,000 miles, has 
a yearly traffic of 14,000,000 tons. The Dnieper 
is open to steam navigation nearly its entire 
length of 1,400 miles and feeds the seaports of 
the Baltic. The Rhine, the most important river 
commercially in Europe, is lined thick with ves- 
sels for 700 miles, from Basel to the North Sea. 
The Elbe is charged with traffic from far above 
— —_ for 1,500 -~ the — a 
as the chief waterway of central Europe. n 
interlocking system of canals also connects the SALUTING THE CROWDS ON SHORE AT 
Rhine and the Danube and the Rhine and the MEMPHIS 
Rhone. Yet together all of these rivers of The reception given to President Roosevelt at this 
pene og | — avigable are wy = oe saggy A gels Hg og 

alf as long as the navigable portions o e 


deep waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf—is par- 
Mississippi and its tributaries.” ticularly popular at Memphis. 
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ONE MAN WHO VANQUISHED ROOSEVELT 

The Bishop of London did not come to this country 
to win a game at tennis from our President, tho one 
might think so to read the newspapers. He came to 
present King Edward’s gift of a Bible to the old 
church at Jamestown. He is the ‘King’s preacher,” 
but from his work in London slums he is almost as 
well known as the “people’s preacher.” “I wouldn’t 
be a parson,” is one of his sayings, “if I had to be 
wrapped in a handkerchief.” 


“The valley of the Mississippi,’ says Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, “is politically and commer- 
cially more important than any other valley 
on the face of the globe.” John Barrett, direc- 
tor of the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, says: “The great Middle West 
will control the trade of the entire west coast 
of South America when the Panama Canal is 
completed, provided the deep waterway from 


the lakes to the gulf is constructed. Other- 
wise it will be Japan, Germany and England 
which will exercise commercial sway over 
this vast empire to be opened up.” 


i IS hardly conceivable, however, that a 

project of this magnitude shall not encoun- 
ter strong opposition. Congressman Hepburn, 
of Iowa, is quoted as calling it “a raid on the 
treasury.” Congressman Theodore E. Burton, 
of Ohio, chairman of the Inland Waterway 
Commission and of the river and harbor com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, has 
so far refused to join in the movement until 
full reports and estimates are made. The 
transcontinental railways that opposed the 
Panama Canal are pretty certain to oppose 
still more energetically this plan for a greater 
rival in the field of transportation than the 
canal can possibly become. One of the watch- 
words of the waterway champions is, “River 
regulation is rate regulation.” A writer in 
the New York Times gives some figures show- 
ing the relative cost of transportation now 
between river and railroad: “Comparative 
rates between Pittsburg and Memphis by 
rail and river on soft coal: By rail, 807 
miles, $3.73 per ton; by river, 1,218 miles, 
42 cents per ton. St. Louis to St. Paul, 
by rail, 573 miles; first class, 63 cents per 
hundred; sixth, 21 cents; by river, 729 miles: 
first class, 40 cents; sixth, 14 cents.” An 
army engineer is quoted as predicting that 
this waterway will make the transportation 
charge on coal shipped from Pittsburg to New 
Orleans forty cents per ton, or “about one- 
fifteenth of the cheapest existing rail rate.” 
But, it is pointed out, the railroads cannot be- 
gin to do justice to the traffic they already 
have, and at least one great railway king, 
James J. Hill, is actively interesting himself 
in the waterway project. 


( other source of opposition to the deep 

waterway project is likely to develop. 
Canada is concerned in it for two reasons. It 
would constitute a formidable rival to her 
trunk railroads as well as to ours. Moreover, 
one of the oldest of our treaties with Great 
Britain restricts the construction of warships 
in the Great Lakes. It is a very important 
treaty to Canada. But its entire value to the 
Dominion will have vanished when the United 
States can sail its men-of-war from either sea- 
coast directly into Lake Michigan. All the lake 
ports of Canada become at once an easy prey 
to the United States navy, unless millions of 





THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY 


This picture was taken on board the steamer Mississippi, as she was nearing Memphis. Second on the 
President’s left is Dr. P. M. Rixey. Next on the President’s right is Mr. McElhinney, his Louisiana 
host, and second on his right is Gifford Pinchot, forestry commissioner. Just behind the President is the 
captain of the steamship. 


dollars are expended in the years to come in dress, of continuing the effort to compel great 
elaborate fortifications. A new international corporations to. obey the laws of the land and 
situation is created the moment the first keel 

plows through the proposed waterway into } EZ 
the waters of the lakes. The whole Dominion 
becomes practically defenseless in the event of 
our hostilities with Great Britain. Our large 
battleships would not, of course, be able to go 
through a fourteen-foot channel, but a for- 
midable aggregation of warships could be 
speedily collected in the lakes, and Canada has 
nothing at the present time, and, under the 
present treaty, can construct nothing, with 
which to oppose them. 











‘TE speeches of the President, apart from 

what he had to say about the waterway 
from the lakes to the gulf, present no new 
policies and throw no new light on the poli- 
cies already developed. The tribute to Presi- 
dent McKinley aroused no particular discus- 
sion except that papers hostile to the Roose- 
velt policy took occasion to institute compari- 
sons of the two men, unfavorable, of course, 
as such comparisons always are, to the living. ein tee “he oe ein, 2 
The President reiterated the intention so em- these presidential river trips are to be perpetuated, the 


: channel has simply got to be widened and deepened.” 
phatically expressed in the Provincetown ad- oe See ONE clsmew in Misncspelle Jouash. 
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AN AUDIENCE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

President’s addresses was delivered to the school children 
of Keokuk, Iowa, very few of whom had ever before seen a live Pres- 
Evidently no detail of his personal appear- 
But where were all the boys? 


One of the 


ident of the United States. 
ance is escaping their notice. 


to punish “crimes of cunning” as well as 


crimes of force. He will do anything he can 
to help business conditions “except anything 
that is wrong,” and “it would be not merely 
wrong but infamous to fail to do all that can 
be done to secure the punishment of those 
wrongdoers whose deeds are peculiarly repre- 
hensible because they are not committed under 
the stress of want.” An optimistic tone runs 
through all the speeches. It was especially 
dominant in the speech at Cairo. Here is an 
interesting passage from that speech: 


“It is curious and amusing to think that even 
as genuine a lover of his kind, a man normally 
so free from national prejudices as Charles 
Dickens, should have selected the region where 
we are now standing as the seat of his forlorn 
‘Eden’ in Martin Chuzzlewit. The country he 
so bitterly assailed is now one of the most fertile 
and productive portions of one of the most fertile 
and productive agricultural territories in all the 
world, and the dwellers in this territory repre- 


sent a higher average of comfort, 
intelligence, and sturdy capacity 
for self-government than the peo- 
ple in any tract of like extent in 
any other continent. The land 
teems with beauty and fertility, 
and but a score of years after 
Dickens wrote it was shown to be 
a nursery and breeding ground of 
heroes, of soldiers and statesmen 
of the highest rank, while the 
rugged worth of the rank and 
file of the citizenship rendered 
possible the deeds of the mighty 
men who led in council and in 
battle. 

“If ever any one of you feels a 
little downcast over the peculiarly 
gloomy view of the present taken 
by some well-meaning pessimist 
of to-day, you will find it real 
comfort to read Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, to see what a well-meaning 
pessimist of the past thought of 
our people sixty-five years ago, 
and then think of the extraordinary 
achievements, the extraordinary 
gain, morally no less than mate- 
rially, of those sixty-five years.” 


A 





* 
* * 


ee a OTHING is in sight 
emery, this year in the way 
$ ot, ea of political § cam- 
Rey paigns that surpasses 
in interest the gladiatorial con- 
test in the city of Cleveland be- 
tween Tom L. Johnson and 
Theodore E. Burton. It is sim- 
ply a municipal campaign, and 
the issues involved are of no 
great direct consequence to the 
country at large. But the per- 
sonal interest is great, for each man is 
a national figure, mentionable for presidential 
honors, and the contest has enlisted the active 
support on one side of President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Taft, and on the other of Mr. 
Bryan. The ‘country, in fact, is disposed to 
regard it as a preliminary national contest, in 
which Mr. Taft’s political fortunes are in- 
volved. Mr. Burton’s candidacy is attributed 
by the Democratic and independent press to 
pressure brought to bear upon him from the 
White House, and an outcry has gone up 
against presidential meddling in a municipal 
campaign. The facts as they appear upon the 
surface are these: The Republicans of Cleve- 
land, which is nominally a Republican city, 
grown desperate over the successive vic- 
tories of Tom Johnson by increasing majori- 
ties, appealed to their strongest man to take 
the leadership this year and break the grip of 





A GLADIATORIAL CONTEST IN CLEVELAND 





their redoubtable adversary. 
Petitions signed with 20,000 
names were presented to Bur- 
ton asking him to take the can- 
didacy for mayor. Before as- 
senting; he consulted President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Taft and 
Secretary Garfield. All advised 
him to make the fight. “Their 
friendly advice,” Mr. Burton 
is careful to state, “has come to 
me on my solicitation, and 
there has been no attempt at 
interference.” 





HE President, after refer- 

ring to Mr. Burton’s valu- 
able services in Congress as 
chairman of the rivers and 
harbors committee, says: 


“IT would therefore protest 
against your leaving if it were 
not for my profound conviction 
that it is exceedingly desirable 
that you should win out as mayor 
of ‘Cleveland. In view of the fact 
that our democratic system under- 
goes its most severe strain in the 
government of our cities I feel 
that it is of the utmost importance 
to have a man of your experience, 
power and character, of your long 
gee theoretical and practical, 
in public life, take such a posi- 
tion as that of the mayoralty of 
Cleveland. Accordingly if you 
ask my advice I should say, make 
the fight.” 

Secretary Taft, just before 
sailing from Seattle for the 
Orient, said: 

“There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Burton’s election is of real 
importance to the city and to the 
state of Ohio. This contest cannot 
be viewed with indifference by the Republican party 
at large. The continuation of a strongly intrenched 
adverse organization in the largest city of one 
of the leading states of the Union should be pre- 
vented. It is of the highest importance to the 
state organization, and certainly the Republican 
party at large cannot help but view the situation 
with concern.” 

These utterances are regarded by the 
Springfield Republican, which is friendly to 
both the President and Taft, as flying in the 
face of the entire spirit of the municipal re- 
form movement. It says: 


“The constant effort of reformers has been to 
divorce municipal government so far as possible 
from party interests, to encourage independent 
voting in municipal contests and to have munic- 
ipal questions decided solely upon their own 
merits regardless of the ‘interests of the party’ 


Buffalo. 


ular subscriptions. Justice Da 
President Roosevelt delivered the principal address. 
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THE TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


The statue of McKinley, by Charles Henry Nichaus, 
martyred President as he appeared when delivering his last address at 
The mausoleum and statue were paid 


represents the 


for in most part by pop- 
presided at the unveiling services, and 


in the larger field of the state or the nation. Unless 
we can approach this ideal, we might as well 
abandon at once the redemption of our cities 
from misrule. If municipal issues are not to be 
decided in a soundly municipal spirit, with ref- 
erence to the needs of the municipality rather 
than to the temporary needs of the Republican 
or the Democratic organization in the state and 
nation, it is certain that the Crokers, Coxes and 
Ruefs will have a new lease of life and enjoy 
still more royal pickings from the treasure box 
of our municipal corporations.” 


Tas same view is expressed by most of 
the independent and by some Republican 

journals. The Pittsburg Dispatch, also friendly 

to the President and to the secretary, says: 


claim that either President 
It is 


“No one will 
Roosevelt or Secretary Taft is infallible. 














ONCE A NEWSBOY, NOW TALKED OF FOR PRESIDENT 
Three times Tom L. Johnson, the Democrat, has captured the mayoralty of Cleveland, Ohio, a strong 
Republican city. Grown desperate, the Republicans have beseeched their strongest man in Northern Ohio to 
e the fight this year, and a contest of political gladiators is now on. Lincoln Steffens once called Johnson 
“the best mayor of the best governed city in America.” 





MAYOR JOHNSON IS NOT TIRED 


their general integrity and good faith that give 
them their popular strength. Both have made 
mistakes, and among their salient errors is their 
recent one of entertaining the belief that there 
is a national issue in the Cleveland election. 

“There is an issue of wide public interest and 
the statement of it in the form that it is whether 
American cities shall be left to decide their own 
questions of administration and franchises free 
from the interference of national politics is, un- 
less yet undeveloped skill shall be evolved in 
drawing new lines, likely to leave the President 
and Secretary Taft on the wrong side of the 
fence. At present the case presents itself to the 
effect that Mr. Burton’s national reputation and 
the words of endorsement from the President 
and secretary of war have been summoned to 
induce party feeling to rank itself against the 
municipal issues raised by Mayor Johnson. That 
is an attitude calculated to grieve the judicious 
friends’ of those national characters.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, tho a Demo- 
cratic paper, has for years been a sharp critic 
of Mayor Johnson. But it resents strongly 
this effort to make the municipal contest turn 
upon national and partizan interests. “The 
President,” it remarks angrily, “has never 
meddled in local affairs except to advance the 
interest of the Republican party or his par- 
ticular faction of the Republican party.” The 
“big stick,” it goes on to say, was never 
wielded against the Philadelphia grafters, nor 
against Senator Addicks, of Delaware. And 
it adds: “His assumption that Mayor Johnson 
is a man who should be beaten for the interest 
of the public is so manifestly a matter of pol- 
itics only, that even his partizan newspapers 
have either rebuked him, or have kept omi- 
nously silent. Not an important publication in 
the United States has commended his course.” 
The Boston Herald, however, which is one 
of the most important of the independent 
journals, takes the President’s view and com- 
mends Burton for having left national affairs 
for a time to guide municipal business. It 
says: “If his motives in this action are what 
we believe them to be, he will set an example, 
even tho defeated at the polls, worthy of imita- 
tion. For, while we are not too well governed 
nationally, we are vastly worse governed mu- 
nicipally; and the call for volunteers to take 
risks and win glory in municipal administra- 
tion is more insistent just now than any other 
call.” 


S° MUCH for the national aspect of the 
issues involved. Mr. Burton himself has 
been for years an advocate of the separation 
of municipal and national politics, and he is 
making his fight on purely local issues, assail- 
ing the administration of Mayor Johnson for 
financial extravagance, for the alleged use that 
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has been made of it to build up Johnson’s polit- 
ical dictatorship, and for muddling the street 
car situation to the disadvantage. of the public 
as well as of the street car companies. The 
fight of Mayor Johnson against these companies 
is a long one and involved in all sorts of legal 
intricacies, including about one hundred in- 
junction suits filed against the city by the 
companies. The main fight Johnson has made 
has been to force the Cleveland Electric Com- 
pany—a merger company which Johnson him- 
self helped to organize before he gave up the 
street car business—to give the people three- 
cent fares. His attempt to have its franchises 
declared void has been defeated in the courts 
so far, being successful in the case of but two 
streets—Central and Quincy avenues. A new 
company, The Forest City, was organized to 
run on the three-cent fare basis, but the ef- 
forts of Johnson, backed up by the city coun- 
cil, to give it any rights except in unoccupie:l 
streets outside the city limits has also failed. 
A plan for a zone system was tried as a com- 
promise between the mayor and the Clevelan.l 
Electric, but it proved unsatisfactory to the 
public and was by mutual agreement dropped. 
Then a holding company was organized to 
lease and operate the property of the Cleve- 
land Electric, but an agreement could not be 
reached as to the value of property, and that 
was dropped. The Cleveland Electric offers 
seven fares for a quarter, and universal trans- 
fers, in exchange for a renewal of grants for 
twenty years. After five years, Mayor John- 
son, controlling the whole city administration, 
has not succeeded in forcing the company to 
give three-cent fares, nor in securing the ex- 
tension of the Forest City road into the city 
proper, and two streets are now without serv- 
ice, the tracks having been torn up by the 
Cleveland Electric rather than yield to the 
mayor’s demands. The question that will 
probably determine the election is whether the 
people are tired of the fight or are desirous t9 
accept the Cleveland Electric’s offer and end 
the contest. 


RAAvOR JOHNSON is not tired. He be- 

lieves a great issue is involved and that 
success is just over the top of the next hill. 
It is to him “the greatest and most successful 
war against privilege in the history of Ameri- 


can municipalities.” The issue is, “Shall we 
have a monopoly-owned city or shall we have 
a city-owned monopoly.” Within five months, 
he says, the franchises of the West Side lines 
and Woodland and Kinsman avenues expire 
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and other franchises a short time later. By 
that time the Forest City Company, which is 
now tied up with one of the interminable 
series of injunctions, will be free and ready 
to take up these expired franchises and ex- 
tend its three-cent lines throughout the city. 
Cleveland is fighting for self-government, and 
the victory is near at hand. Mr. Johnson 
links his fight to the whole great national con- 
test with corporate privilege. He says in one 
of his speeches: 


“Our platform is too broad for mere partizan- 
ship. For seven years we have been carrying 
forward a movement that is bigger than any 
party, bigger than any city. It is but part of a 
movement which is nation wide, and which is 
seeking to make government serve the people 
rather than serve privileged wealth. 

“T look upon the city as the hope rather than 

the despair of our civilization. Here men’s hearts 
beat warmer; here their sympathies are more 
generous; here their political ideals are bigger 
—_ a party emblem or a mere scramble for 
jobs. 
“Cleveland has attracted the attention of other 
cities because it has gone farther and moved 
faster toward the solution of its problems. In 
Cleveland the question is this: Shall we have 
a monopoly-owned city, or shall we have a city- 
owned monopoly? For that is the question that 
underlies all others. Cleveland is not fighting 
for three-cent fare alone; Cleveland is fighting 
to be free; Cleveland*is fighting for self-govern- 
ment.” 
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BURTON'S platform is in brief: An econorm- 

ical administration of the city govern- 
ment; no despotism by the police or other mu- 
nicipal agency for political or other purposes; 
a satisfactory settlement of the street railway 


‘fare question without discrimination as _ be- 


tween corporations, with no rate of fare in 
excess of seven tickets for a quarter, and with 
a provision making municipal ownership pos- 
sible after twenty years. It is charged that 
under Johnson’s administration the debt of 
the city has increased from $15,258,295 in 
1901 to $27,963,584 in 1907; that further issue 
of bonds is barred by the legal debt limit; that 
the number of city employees has been in- 
creased from 3,750 to nearly 5,500, and the 
tax rate has been increased considerably to 
provide $2,500,000 more a year for expenses 
of the administration. Burton charges that 
Johnson has thus built up a machine, and that 
the building inspector’s office has been con- 
ducted as a political adjunct of the machine, 
persecuting men hostile to the administration 
and ceasing only upon the promises to sup- 
port him. Dwelling upon this point, in his 
speech of acceptance, Mr. Burton said: 
“Among the strongest considerations which 
have appealed to me as a reason for entering 


this campaign, is the necessity for dislodging 
from the city hall a political machine so arbi- 
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“WADE INTO HIM, THEODORE. DON’T BE A MOLLYCODDLE!” 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





BURTON AND JOHNSON—A CONTRAST 


trary in“its methods, so intoxicated with power, 
that it threatens the most essential principles of 
popular government. It is like a standing army 
in a despotism. The movement against it must 
not, will not, be confined to the members of any 
political party. It will be an uprising of the peo- 
ple like those which have characterized victorious 
efforts for freedom. It has sometimes been said 
that the aim of this campaign is to beat Mr. 
Johnson. The object rises infinitely higher than 
that—it is to destroy a system of which he is 
but a representative, tho one who has carried 


to the very extreme the abuse of political 


Ts is not the first political duel between 

these two men. After serving two terms 
in Congress, Johnson was defeated by Burton 
in a memorable contest. Later the district 
was gerrymandered and Johnson recaptured it. 
Then he dropped out of politics for a while, 
Burton regained the seat, and has held it 
ever since. He is a man of whom even the 
Democratic papers find nothing but good to 
say, so far as his personal and Congressional 
record are concerned. Mayor Johnson him- 
self pays Mr. Burton a very handsome trib- 
ute. He said: 


“Mr. Burton is a gentleman against whom I 
have nothing to say, either as to his personal 
character or his record in Washington. We have 
stood in this Democratic convention hall twice 
and left a blank space opposite his name, made 
no opposing nomination for Congress, because 
he had the courage down there to fight against 
extravagant naval appropriations, to fight against 
his party, to fight against the ship subsidy steal. 
We respected him for that.” 


In fact the strongest point made against 
Burton’s candidacy is that, if successful, it 
will end his usefulness, for the time, at Wash- 


ington. He is not only chairman of the river 
and harbor committee, but of the Inland 
Waterway Commission, and as such he has 
been working out the scheme of improvement 
of all our navigable streams, connecting them 
with canals, and thus adding to our transpor- 
tation system a vast waterway system. “This 
vast undertaking,” says the Houston Post, “has 
been accurately described as the most brilliant 
conception of a century and it was Burton’s 
conception, altho at present Mr. Roosevelt is 
obtaining a credit for it that he is not entitled 
to. Students of political and transportational 
economy discovered in the vast project the 
country’s opportunity to solve forever the 
transportational problem of the country with- 
out risking the danger of government owner- 
ship of railroads.” Let him stay in Congress, 
says The Post, to complete the important work 
he has begun. 











THE LATEST THING IN TEDDY BEARS. 
—Columbia State. 


OMPARISONS of the two men are inter- 

esting. Johnson is a Southern man, whose 
family was impoverished by the war, and who 
was early thrown upon his own resources. 
He was at one time a newsboy, but his ca- 
pacity for making taoney carried him early 
into the rank of the millionaires. The story 
has often been told of his conversion to Henry 
George’s theories, which changed the whole 
purpose of the man’s life apparently. When 
he asked George what a man like himself, 














ON THE PRESIDENTIAL RACETRACK 


Tue Donkey: “Say, Bill, are we running AGAIN 
or YET?” 


—Bartholomew in Minneapolis Journal. 
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THE SENATORS FROM OKLAHOMA 
The new state of Oklahoma will be represented in the United States Senate by Thomas P. Gore and Robert 


L. Owen. 
largely managed by his wife. 


who could not speak or write, but could only 


make money, could do, George told him to go 
into politics and his enthusiasm would make 
a speaker of him. It did. He is, as one 
writer expresses it, “a rapid-fire machine gun 
firing volley after volley, but still apparently 
always loaded;” while Burton is a piece of 
heavy artillery, a twelve-inch gun, and a lit- 
tle ponderous in an engagement of this kind. 
Says a writer in The Plain Dealer: 


“The two men are a physical contrast. Mr. 
Burton, aged fifty-six, is the older by three years. 
He is tall and attenuated, while his opponent is 
short and round. The famous Johnson smile is 
ready at all times. His face fairly beams, his 
laugh is hearty and prompt. Mr. Burton is of 
graver habit of countenance. But he, too, has 
a sense of humor. The first sign is a twinkle in 
his grave eyes, the rugged lines of his strong 
face soften and the smile comes out at last, a 
good, honest smile, appreciative of the joke 
whether it is on himself or the other fellow... . 

“Tt is the irony of the situation that two men 
who have consistently protested against the in- 
trusion of partizan politics in municipal affairs 
should transform, by the fact of their meeting, 
this fall’s municipal election of Cleveland from 
a local to a national fight. It means everything 
to Foraker and Dick, to the ship subsidy people 
and to the stand pat tariff men, to the ringsters 
who run the House of Representatives, and to 
the opponents of Roosevelt and Taft, in and out 
of Congress, if Burton is beaten. It means as 
much to John R. McLean, to the David B. Iill- 
August Belmont type of Democrat, if Mr. Bur- 
ton removes Tom L. Johnson from public life.” 


Senator Gore (on the left) lost the sight of both eyes in his boyhood, and his campaign has been 
Senator Owen is one-eighth Cherokee Indian. 


Both are Democrats. 
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wy HY is our fleet of battleships to go 
: N to the Pacific? As the month set 
WY) for its departure—December—draws 
Z| near, this question is agitating the 
press, especially the anti-Roosevelt press, more 
and more painfully. Calls are made upon 
Congress to interfere to prevent the sailing of 
the fleet. One paper, the New York Sun, 
whose reputation as an unreliable prophet is 
unequaled, affirms confidently that the fleet 
will not sail, despite the President’s positive 
statements to the contrary. Another journal, 
a Southern paper, suggests impeachment of the 
President as the only way to prevent his strip- 
ping the Atlantic coast of naval protection! 
“The more the Pacific cruise, under present 
conditions, is considered,” says The Navy, a 
monthly devoted to technical naval affairs, 
“the more strongly it appears to be an under- 
taking about equally compounded of ill-justi- 
fied vainglory and cheap politics.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, it says, our navy is not fit for bat- 
tle. The range-finders can not give the dis- 
tance of a ship within an area of less than five 
hundred yards, the fire apparatus is unsatis- 
factory, and most of the ships are still un- 
equipped with torpedo tubes. “The indis- 
putable requirement of common sense,” it 
adds, “demands that the fleet should be kept 
in the Atlantic until it is fully and efficiently 
prepared for business; and until the fleet is 
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WHY OUR FLEET GOES TO THE PACIFIC 


fully equipped with fire-control apparatus, am- 
munition and torpedoes it certainly ought to 
spend its time on this side in the assiduous 
practice of battle tactics.” 


HE New York Evening Post publishes an 
interview with “a naval enthusiast,” who 
is not a naval officer, but who has cruised with 
the ships more than any other layman. This 
“enthusiast” does not seem to be bubbling over 
with enthusiasm. There is, he asserts, a seri- 
ous shortage of ammunition, being no reserve 
ammunition at all except for the smaller guns. 
Fifteen of the ships are “without proper fire- 
control outfits.’ The armored cruisers Ten- 
nessee and Washington have had no target 
practice whatever. “They have never fired 2 
single aimed shot in their entire existence,” 
tho they have been in commission for eighteen 
months. In the simplest battle tactics, says 
this non-enthusiastic enthusiast, “the fleet is 
astonishingly behind because of lack of train- 
ing.” One begins to wonder, indeed, in read- 
ing these criticisms what possible use the fleet 
is as a defense even for the Atlantic coast. 
But The Navy tells us that some improvement 
has taken place in the last two years. It says: 
“The present situation is not quite so bad as 
that which obtained at the time of the famous 
Oyster Bay review, when many of our new ships 
had but few of their guns aboard, had no tor- 
pedoes, no shells and no smokeless powder, and 
some of them scarcely enough brown powder to 
fire the necessary salutes. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge to all those who have any ac- 
quaintance with foreign naval attachés at Wash- 
ington that this magnificent display, which served 
to deceive the people of the country, was to the 
foreign officers a_most extraordinary and inex- 
plicable display. It is literally true that we have 
no naval secrets, except from the public of the 
United States.” 


‘THE proposed cruise, even if it never comes 

off, seems to have been beneficial already 
in thus opening the eyes of the public to these 
unsuspected defects. George L. Lilley, mem- 
ber of the House committee on naval affairs, 
adds to this unwelcome information another 
item or two as to conditions on the Pacific 
coast. He is at a loss to know what is going 
to be done with the fleet when it reaches the 
Pacific. We have there but two navy yards, 
one at Mare Isiand and one at Bremerton, in 
Puget Sound. The one at Mare Island, he 
says, might as well be in Arizona, so far as 
the battleships are concerned, for the channel 
is so shallow that none of them can reach the 
yard. The new yard at Bremerton has plenty 
of water and a fine harbor but only one dry- 
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dock. It takes twelve navy yards and navy 
stations on the Atlantic coast, sAys Mr. Lilley, 
to keep our fleet in repair. The whole project 
reminds him of the king of France with his 
twenty thousand men who marched up the hill 
and then marched down again. The only thing 
to be gained by the cruise is the possible moral 
effect upon the South American republics who 
see the fleet go by, and who may not be so 
ready, after they have had this vision, to pull 
out the tail-feathers of the American eagle. 


But the alleged unfitness of the ships and 

unreadiness of the navy yards on the Pa- 
cific does not begin to exhaust the list of ob- 
jections that have been already discovered, and 
there is still a month to discover (or invent) 
others. The New Orleans Picayune observes 
that during several months, while the fleet is 
on its way, both our coasts will be practically 
unprotected, and “should the Monroe Doctrine 
be assailed during that time we would be ut- 
terly helpless to enforce respect for it.” It 
recalls, too, the panic that ensued along the 
Atlantic coast when it was reported that Ad- 
miral Cervera was on his way hither, and it 
foresees a perfect “delirium of fright” if a 
European power should threaten war when all 
our ships are rounding the Horn. The New 
York Sun is sure that war with Japan is in- 
evitable if once our fleet ever reaches the Pa- 
cific. The Columbia State thinks that the in- 
tended effect is not war, but simply to frighten 
the American people into thinking there is 
danger of war in order that they may be in- 
duced to insist upon a “third term” for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The New York Evening Post 
foresees great danger of another anti-Japanese 
demonstration by labor agitators on the Pacific 
coast as soon as ever our fleet looms into sight. 
Still other journals see in the cruise an ex- 
pensive and objectionable way of inducing 
Congress to provide for a large increase in 
naval appropriations in order that we may 
procure two large fleets for future use on our 
two sea coasts. 


yet this horrific array of fearsome perils has 
not been sufficient to swerve the President 
from his purpose of sending the fleet upon “‘its 
long and perilous adventure,” to quote The 
Sun again. He even treats the matter calmly, 
and uses the defects in the ships as an addi- 
tional reason for sending them. In his speech 
at St. Louis he said: 


“In a couple of months our fleet of great 
armored ships starts for the Pacific. California, 
Oregon and Washington have a coast line which 
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is our coast line just as emphatically as the coast 
line of New York and Maine, of Louisiana and 
Texas. Our fleet is going to its own home 
waters in the Pacific, and after a stay there it 
will return to its own home waters in the At- 
lantic. The best place for the naval officer to 
learn his duties is at sea, by performing them, 
and only by actually putting through a voyage of 
this nature, a voyage longer than any ever before 
undertaken by as large a fleet of any nation, can 
we find out just exactly what is necessary for us 
to know as to our naval needs and practice our 
officers and enlisted men in the highest duties of 
their profession.” — 


persed however, supposes that the Presi- 
dent has set forth the real reasons for the 


cruise in the above statement or in any other. 


that he has made, or will make, to the public. 
As the Boston Herald observes: “The fleet is 
going to the Pacific and everybody knows why. 
Of course, the administration cannot frankly 
state the reason, for frankness might hasten 
hostilities which can otherwise be avoided if 
good judgment accompany an exhibition of 
national muscle.” The Herald is certain that 
a goodly number of the battleships will, and 
should, stay on the Pacific coast, and that the 
nation may as well make up its mind to the 
necessity of having two powerful fleets. 
“President Roosevelt never took a wiser step 
and more faithfully performed his duty to the 
American people,” says the New York Press. 
The Baltimore American considers that the 
cruise “will be noted by all commentators of 
the future as one of the most remarkable hap- 
penings in an age,” tho contemporary imag- 
ination may refuse to seize its full significance. 
The country, once aroused to the fact that “a 
real peril” exists in the Pacific, will not again 
be lulled into false security. The Atlanta 
Georgian thinks that “when all the facts are 
«known, it [the cruise] will be found to have 
been one of the distinctive acts of statesman- 
ship of the Roosevelt administration.” 


HAT then is the real reason for the 

cruise, the reason which everyone knows, 
and which the administration cannot men- 
tion? It is stated in one word—Japan. Says 
the well-posted Washington correspondent of 
the New York Times, in a communication that 
has attracted wide attention in Japan as well 
as here: 

“The opponents of the cruise do not seem to 
take into consideration, the reasons _which 
actuated the administration _in determining to 
send the battleships to the Pacific. It was the 
attitude of Japan, which first suggested the 
cruise. The ships are going to the Pacific in 
direct ‘answer to that attitude, and an eminent 
naval officer here clearly expressed the adminis- 
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tration’s feeling about it this morning, when he 
said: ‘There has not been a cross word from 
Tokyo since the announcement was made that 
our fleet was to go to the Pacific.’ : 

“The constant diplomatic hectoring of this 
country by Japan before it was announced that 
the battleships were going to the Pacific was 
more than enough, despite all the friendly pro- 
testations so effusively made, to justify the con- 
clusion that there might be an ulterior motive 
behind it not so entirely friendly. The resources 
of friendly diplomacy were practically exhausted 
by this government in trying to meet the captious 
Japanese even more than half way. But the 
more complaisant we seemed to be the more 
pressing the Japanese became. .. . 

“Neither the President nor Secretary Root 
has been at any time overzealous in defending 
an untenable American position, but at the same 
time neither of them has been especially pleased 
with the pin-pricking tactics of Japanese diplo- 
macy. The time came for some action which 
would take the nature of a definitive answer, and, 
as the naval officer before quoted says, ‘The bat- 
tleship cruise is it.’” 


The same paper in which the above ap- 
peared thinks that there is no denying that the 
recent operations of the Japanese have justi- 
fied the suspicion that they contemplate some 
sort of operations, ultimately, toward the 
Philippines. It finds new confirmation of this 
view in the fact that “the first announcement 
of the sending of our fleet to the Pacific was 
met by the announcement of Japan’s intention 
to establish a squadron at Hongkong.” The 
presence of our fleet in the Pacific will, The 
Times is sure, prevent any operations by Japan 
in the direction of the Philippines. 


But a still more plausible view of the case 

has been given fresh impetus in the speech 
delivered by Secretary Taft at Shanghai on 
his way to the Philippines. That view was set 
forth nearly two months ago by Richard Pear- 
son Hobson, and did not then receive the seri- 
ous attention it seems now to have deserved. 


Said Mr. Hobson: 


“The official announcement that the Empress 
Dowager of China will abdicate next February, 
on the Chinese New Year, brings to the front 
the whole question of the fate of that great em- 
pire. American diplomacy inaugurated under 
Secretary Hay and continued under Secretary 
Root secured the adoption, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, by the powers of the ‘open-door policy’ for 
China. Since Japanese ascendency in the Far 
East, a plan has been on foot to overturn this 
just policy and to substitute for it the dangerous 
‘sphere of influence’ policy. 

“Japan, along with the military wers of 
Europe, has misgivings lest, with a fair chance 
and no favor, America might secure the lion’s 
share of the coming great commerce of China, 
and Japan has orgahized a movement by which 
America is to be left out and China is to be sub- 
divided into spheres of influence. Upon this 





THE TRUMPETING OF TAFT IN TOKYO 


basis Japan has negotiated special new treaties 
with the European. powers by which treaties the 
limitations of the various spheres of influence 
have been defined. This question has an impor- 
tant bearing not only upon the future commerce 
of America but upon our peace and the peace 
of the world.” 


FEW weeks later, after the announce- 

ment had been made that our fleet would 
sail to the Pacific, McCormick, the Associated 
Press correspondent in Peking, and one of the 
best posted men of the whole Occident on 
Chinese affairs, cabled over this significant 
statement September 30: “There has been a 
complete deadlock between China and Japan 
over Manchurian affairs since June last, and 
the attitude of the United States toward Japan 
has now become a feature of the situation. 
The new administrations.at Mukden-and at 
Peking welcome what the officials call a ‘re- 
vival of America’s spirit,’ in sending the bat- 
tleship fleet to the Pacific, after apparent in- 
difference to the Far Eastern situation, and as 
a result the Chinese officials are resisting the 
demands of the Japanese.” In this dispatch 
seems to be revealed the real purpose of the 
administration in the dispatch of the fleet. 
Not fear of a Japanese descent upon the Philip- 
pines, still less of a descent upon our Pacific 
coast, but knowledge that Japan is actually at 
work in China to manipulate the developments 
of the next few months to China’s disadvan- 
tage as well as to ours, seems to furnish the 
real motive for the movement of our ships. 
.China has been unusually active of late in 
meeting the demands of the Japanese, and Mc- 
Cormick says: “Japan has met these activities 
of the new Chinese administration with in- 
creased demands, adding to the original ques- 
tions—the posts, customs, Yalu timber conces- 
sions, the Shengking mines, the restoration of 
the telegraph lines and public buildings, and 
the control of rights to reside in Manchuria— 
another question, namely, the delimitation, of 
the Korean-Manchurian boundary.” 


NTO the situation so described entered last 

month the portly form of our secretary of 
war. He was given a reception by the Chinese 
the enthusiasm of which, according to the 
cablegrams, was never before equaled in the 
case of a visiting statesman. And he made a 
speech which, in spite of its genial tone and 
cautious phrasing, was at once recognized as 
of the highest international importance. This 
is what he said: 

“We do not complain of loss of trade that re- 


sults from the employment of great enterprize, 
ingenuity or attention to the demands of the 
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Chinese market, or the greater business acumen 
shown by our competitors. We would have the 
right to protest at being excluded from the trade 
of China by reason of our insistence u the 
policy of the open door. The acquiescence 
in this policy of all the nations interested has 
been so unhesitating and emphatic that it is 
hardly worth while to speculate upon the prob- 
able action of the United States in case the in- 
terests of American merchants were placed in 
jeopardy, and how far the United States would 
go in the protection of its Chinese trade I cannot 
say. It is clear, however, that our merchants 
are being roused to the importance of the Chi- 
nese trade, and they would view with deep con- 
cern any and all political obstacles to its main- 
tenance and expansion. This feeling is likely to 
find expression in the action of the American 
Government. The United States and the other 
Powers favor the open door, and if they are 
wise they will encourage the empire to take long 
steps in administrative and governmental reform, 
the development of the resources of China, and 
the improvement of the welfare of the people. 
To do this will add to China’s strength and po- 
sition as a self-respecting government and aid 
her in preparing to resist possible foreign ag- 
gression in the seeking of undue and exclusive 
proprietary privileges. Thus no foreign aid will 
be required to enforce the open door and the 
policy of equal opportunity for all.” 


There seems to be no further need of asking 
the administration to explain its reasons for 
sending our battleships into the Pacific. Sec- 
retary Taft has given the explanation as ex- 
plicitly as it could well be given. Nothing this 
nation has done in its foreign relations re- 
ceived more prompt and general approbation 
than Secretary Hay’s policy of the open door 
in China and protection of that empire from 
partition by other powers. Japan’s fleet at 
Hongkong is a menace, not to the Philippines, 
but to that policy. Our fleet in the Pacific will 
be a protection to it and to China. That is 
what the secretary seems to be saying in a 


diplomatic way. 
+. 


* * 


fame DAVES covered with crimson vel- 
fei vet, fastened with gilt nails and 
Y 


€ ornamented with golden. tassels 
es7 were flourished in the face of Will- 
iam H. Taft as he made his way up the grand 
staircase in Mutsu Hito’s palace in Tokyo last 
month. The myriads of spectators in the 
streets below had already pelted “the incor- 
ruptible American,” as the Yorodzu calls him, 
with flowers. Trumpeters, their clarions 
richly fringed with silk, sounded the fanfare 
as our secretary of war marched up the steps 
amid a tumult productive of much scuffling 
and struggling among men in high boots, 
regimental headgear, buckled shoes and silk 
stockings. Then Taft passed from view into 
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The true Hague peace ideal, in the 
opinion of the militarist and 


In the opini 

a 
the presence of the Emperor of Japan, with 
whom he remained in conference ten minutes. 
It was the second time these two had met. One 
can speak no English and the other no Japa- 
nese, but the American was the bearer, it 
seems, of an autograph letter from President 
Roosevelt. The eyes of Taft, we are told by 
the Yorodzu, organ of the Tokyo populace, 
“blazed with the fire of freedom,” while 
among the spectators who saw him ride by 
in a coach of state “all was joy and jubilation 
over a career that puts to shame the records 
of ancient heroism.” Mr. Taft was attired in 
plain black for the reason, we are further in- 
formed by the daily just quoted, that “genius 
so surpassing as that of the incorruptible 
American needs none of the trappings with 
which mean mortals conceal their emptiness.” 
Mr. Taft, furthermore, is the only statesman 
in America who is “not afraid of the rich 
people” whom “he has threatened to put in 
prison for corruption.” Finally, to quote the 
Yorodzu yet again, Mr. Taft is to be made 
President next year. The Kokumin Shimbun 
doubts that, doubts, indeed, the greatness of 
Taft. But it is a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. 


"TAFT, at every festivity in Tokyo, was 


cheek by jowl with men who detest 
America for her swagger attitude toward the 
Asiatic. Marquis Saion-ji, the Frenchified 


head of the ministry, is accused of cherishing. 


a secret hatred of America and of all things 
American. Into the mouth of Lieutenant- 
General Terauchi, the Minister of War, who 


on of the Czar 


In the opinion of the.German Em- 
peror and 


entertained Taft at luncheon, has been put a 
criticism of Washington diplomacy as sensa- 
tional in its way as was Dewey’s alleged re- 
mark once upon a time that our next war 
will be with Germany. Matsugata, the elder 
statesman, who welcomed Taft in the most 
flowery of speeches, is conservative to the 
core and thus an opponent of American demo- 
cratic ideas, in which he is reputed to have 
told Inouyé once the Americans only pretend 
to believe. Hayashi, who escorted Taft into 
the royal and imperial presence, thinks, or is 
said to think, that America’s real soldiers are 
now all dead; while Prince Tokugama, who 
presides over the house of peers with what is 
deemed an inimitably fine imitation of the 
Lord Chancellor on the woolsack, has been 
accused of an anti-Americanism so rooted 
that his private conversation is the comfort of 
select gatherings of Jingoes. Inouyé, the 
elder statesman, who has lived for years in 
a retirement almost monastic, emerged to wel- 
come Taft. But Inouyé is the seer into whose 
prophetic vision war for possession of the Pa- 
cific with the eagle of the West is a common- 
place of table talk. The whole court of 
Mutsu Hito is agog over the pending struggle 
with America. The atmosphere of the palace 
into which our Taft was introduced is de- 
scribed in the German daily from which these 
impressions are extracted as overheated with 
an ardor of bellicosity so perfervid that Mutsu 
Hito himself must inhale some of the flame 
and fury. The youthful nobles of the land, 
outraged at the mere idea that, in the opinon 
of the average American day laborer, they 





“AS HONEST AS HE IS FAT” 


In the opinion of the English 


_—. 


are on a level with the emancipated serfs oi 
the south or with the headsman of some 
Tanganyika tribe, pray to the gods for hostili- 
ties next week. 


WVERE it not for the sincere good will of 
the speaker of the house of repre- 


sentatives in Tokyo, Mr. Teiichi Sugita, 
our William H. Taft must have seemed a 
lamb of peace among the wolves of Jingoism, 
according to the Kreuz Zeitung. Mr. Sugita 
differentiates himself from the men who wel- 
comed Taft, it feels confident, only in the fact 
that his professions of good will for the 
United States are sincere. He has done what 
he could to spread a knowledge of our institu- 
tions among Japanese politicians, to the end 
that real parliamentary government may re- 
place the sham now masquerading under that 
name at Tokyo. The English of this speaker 
of the Japanese house is heavy, formal, stiff. 
One of the difficulties of dealing with the Jap- 
anese mind, says the unfriendly German critic, 
is its total lack of anything resembling the 
sense of humor. When the President of the 
United States wrote a eulogy of Japan into 
one of his recent annual messages to Con- 
gress “he must have gone roaring to bed at 
his own ponderous praise,” but the Tokyo 
mind took everything seriously. Now, Mr. 
Sugita is the incarnation of this seriousness. 
Mr. Taft had been warned by his experiences 
in Japan two years ago to avoid anything in 
the nature of a pleasantry. It might be taken 
seriously and precipitate a riot. Mr. Sugita 
took the trouble to write about Taft in antici- 


In the opinion of the President of 
the United States and 


What it really is! 
—Wahre Jacob (Socialist), Stuttgart. 


pation of that gentleman’s arrival. “He is the 
honest American man,” said the speaker of the 
house of representatives. “He is as honest as 
he is fat.” Mr. Sugita’s powers of expression 
are illustrated in a commendation of a book 
on our institutions by a countryman of his. 
“Now comes a book,” we have the speaker 
saying, “that rewards our long wait, wiping 
out our regret and bringing the chasm that 
separates us from intimacy with the American 
institutions.” Mr. Sugita is the prosiest vf 
all the prosy statesmen in Japan. He was 
asked to make a speech of welcome to Mr. 
Taft, which he did in two weary hours, after 
which Mr. Taft listened to another prosy piece 
from another prosy statesman. The intermi- 
nability of the talk, the deadly seriousness of 
all minds and the cut-and-dried formality of 
the long banquets explain the tired look on 
Taft’s face when he had been in Mutsu Hito’s 
dominions forty-eight hours. For Japan is 
the happy hunting ground of Doctor Dryas- 
dust. 
F, AS the native press noted, the attire of 
Taft was simple, it did but set off, among 
the gorgeous liveries everywhere, the play of 
his own mobile features and the rich, unfail- 
ing flow of his words of peace. “The Ameri- 
cans are proud of Japan,” he said, at the din- 
ner given in his honor by the elder statesman. 
“Now, for the moment, there is only a little 
cloud over our friendship of fifty years; but 
the greatest earthquake of the century”—Mr. 
Taft was talking in the home of the earth- 
quake—“could not shake our amity.” He did 
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not intend to consider details: “I cannot 
trespass upon the jurisdiction of the depart- 
ment of state and discuss the events in San 
Francisco, but I can say that there is noth- 
ing in them that is not susceptible of honor- 
able and full adjustment by ordinary diplo- 
macy.” The word war, Mr. Taft added, is not 
allowable in diplomatic correspondence, but 
those who are not diplomatists can talk of 
war. He did not hold that war is entirely un- 
justifiable when international grievances can 
not otherwise be redressed. “But war is hell, 
and only a great cause which cannot be set- 
tled by diplomacy justifies it.” A war be- 
tween America and Japan would be a crime 














A PACIFIC IDYLL 
“CALM SLEEPS THE SEA, THE BIRDIES SLEEP!” 
New duet for two voices, one that of Japan, the 


other that of America. 
—Jugend (Munich). 


against civilization. “Neither people desires 
it and both governments will strain every 
nerve to prevent it.” Neither would gain any- 
thing from war. Japan is looking for a great 
commercial conquest. Why wish for war, 
which would stop all her undertakings for the 
rejuvenation of her ancient neighbor, China, 
but more particularly Korea, to which she is 
sending the greatest statesmen in the world? 
“I am confident that Prince Ito and the Jap- 
anese government in their Korean policy are 
making for justice and civilization. Why 
stop or delay the reform in Korea?” Why 
should the United States desire war, to change 


in one year to a military nation, to have its 
resources wasted upon a vast equipment and 
to enter uselessly upon a bellicose stage in 
history? Nothing could be more infamous, 
concluded the incorruptible American of the 
blazing eye, than talk of war between the 
United States and Japan. 


‘TaAt most perfumed of Japanese Prime 

Ministers, the Marquis Saion-ji, never 
professed esteem for the United States more 
expansively than when Mr. Taft said these 
things. It was the happiest day in the life 
of the Marquis, he told an interviewer. The 
sight of the flags afloat above every building 
in the capital of his sovereign made the 
Marquis think of those great principles of 
freedom, fraternity and equality with which 
the rise of America to greatness is imperish- 
ably connected. How shocked the Marquis 
was at intimations that there could be trouble 
between the republic of Washington and the 
empire of Mutsu Hito! However, the Prime 
Minister, in the previous week, had been sat- 
urating his mind with comparisons between 
the correctness of his country’s attitude on 
the San Francisco school question and the 
prejudice on the coast of California against 
Japanese laborers—not a word concerning 
prejudice of a similar kind on the coast of 
British North America. The next budget of 
the Marquis, if the comment of the Berlin 
Kreuz Zeitung upon what he said be reliable, 
will impose new taxes for newer battleships. 
The Diet will be with him, predicts the Ger- 
man daily. Statesmen in the Japanese capital 
are even now quite exercised over a memo- 
randum—said to be “confidential” but printed 
all over Europe—prepared for the secretary 
of the navy in Washington and showing the 
present sea strength of the great powers. This 
memorandum places the United States third, 
with only one power, Great Britain, exceeding 
it in the number of battleships. That item 
gives the Jingo in Japan pause, observes the 
Berlin commentator. It notes incidentally 
that the United States and Germany are so 
evenly balanced in naval strength that there 
is practically nothing to choose between them. 
It has its doubts regarding the return of a 
certain fleet ordered to the Pacific from the 
Atlantic. So, it pretends to know, has the 
Prime Minister of Japan. Hence his coming 
naval budget. 


N MAKING their estimates of American 
naval strength, the experts in Washing- 
ton threw out of the account all obsolete fight- 





PRESS OPINION IN TOKYO 


ing ships. No war vessels more than twenty 
years old were included, unless they have been 
re-armed and reconstructed. “How those facts 
will be dwelt upon when the next Japanese 
naval budget is prepared and how present 
they are in the minds of men who talk of peace 
in Tokyo!” Again, while nominally France 
is placed second on the basis of battleship 
strength, the United States ranks with France 
and is superior to Germany. “But the dif- 
ference is trifling,” insists the German paper. 
To maintain its supremacy over Germany, 
adds this organ, the United States must build 
three battleships every two years until the 
German naval program in 1917 attains com- 
pletion. American naval officers, of course, 
now pay attention to the Japanese navy rather 
than to the German navy. Japan ranks after 
Germany. What, however, of submarines? 
The German daily thinks Washington is quite 
ignorant of what Japan may possess in this 
category. It is to be the business of the new 
American ambassador in Tokyo to find out all 
about this, while talking peace, peace, peace. 
“They all talk peace,” says the sarcastic com- 
mentator on the Spree, “and they all think 
of battleships.” Japan, we may be sure, has 
been keeping a watchful eye upon the prog- 
ress of naval construction over here. The 
Japanese spy system is perfect. The waiters 
in Pacific coast restaurants and the Japanese 
butlers in New York private residences de- 
vote what leisure they can spare from serving 
soup and roast beef to ascertaining the secrets 
of the United States Government. Tokyo 
must be well supplied with such secrets unless 
the Kreuz Zeitung wildly exaggerates the re- 
sourcefulness of Japanese ingenuity. 


ONG before the movement of American 

battleships in the direction of the Pacific 
it was affirmed in the Paris Temps that Japan 
might object to any such step. It is custom- 
ary to indicate in advance that a squadron 
is about to approach a foreign coast before an 
order to that effect is given by any naval ad- 
ministration. We may rest assured, if the 
Temps is correct, that no American war ves- 
sels started to round Cape Horn until Tokyo 
had been given something in the shape cf 
“guarantees.” Any departure from the eti- 
quet prescribed by custom in this matter 
would be a distinct breach of that amity so 
loudly professed in Tokyo by Secretary Taft. 
So the Temps assures us. Simple transfers of 
units from Atlantic waters to Pacific waters 
would not seem to come within the scope of 
this nice consideration. So Washington is 
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credibly reported to have told Tokyo in the 
course of diplomatic correspondence on the 
subject that has begun to leak into European 
organs. Japanese newspapers did not go into 
that point last month, however. The Asahi 
Shimbun, a Tokyo daily controlled by Marquis 
Ito, ventured to think that the transfer of the 
Atlantic fleet to the Pacific is “the natural con- 
sequence of McKinley’s imperialism.” It was 
an extension of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
western ocean. The Japanese paper, which 


speaks with an almost official voice, regretted 
that a few of the battleships can not proceed 
so far as Japan. 


"THE advent of the American battleships in 

the Pacific will aid the Japanese in con- 
vincing the Americans of their good will by 
providing an opportunity to invite the whoie 
squadron to visit the island empire, says the 
Nichi Nichi, which wants existing treaties re- 





WHEN MR. TAFT VISITED THE MIKADO 
—H’y Mayer in New York Times. 


vised to the extent of making it easier for 
Washington to exert pressure upon San Fran- 
cisco. This paper, in which Count Okuma, 
the rather Jingo millionaire and elder states- 
man, is supposed to tell the world what he 
thinks, is stiffer in tone, none the less, than all 
its contemporaries just now. “War scares,” 
it opines, “the boycott bogy and naval alarms 
can form the basis of no solution for the prob- 
lem in San Francisco. There must be a defi- 
nite end to discrimination against Japanese.” 
This is rather strong language from a news- 
paper published in a capital where the censur 
has such power as he exercises in Tokyo. 
Much of the press opinion in Japan, according 
to the Temps, is turned off and on like water 
in a pipe, with a side glance at the presence 
of Mr. Taft in town. Bismarck was an adept 
in tuning the press orchestra of his country 
to any pitch, and the statesmen in Japan, elder 
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and junior, have always admired Bismarck’s 
methods. For the time being, the Jingoes are 
disconcerted at the impression made by Taft. 
The loud cheers of the commercial men and 
importers when they heard from the lips of 
Taft himself that war between the United 
States and Japan would be a “crime against 
modern civilization and as wicked as it would 
be insane” reflected a turn in the tide of opin- 
ion outside the palace. Japan has not given 
to her business men any such hold upon na- 
tional policy as they have long possessed here 
in America. The chambers of commerce and 
the bankers and the investors in industrial 
enterprizes do not count for everything in 
Tokyo. But they count for a great deal, none 
the less, and the Paris Temps understands that 
Mr. Taft has won them quite away from the 
war clique of young nobles and bedecorated 
officers. But the German inspired press is of 
another opinion. Japan, it would seem, 
enacted a farce for the benefit of our secretary 
of war last month. 


N° will all the dull speechifying to which 
Mr. Taft had to submit and to which he 
had to reply in kind effect the slightest benefit 
to the cause of peace in the opinion of organs 
like the Berlin Zukunft and the Paris Figaro. 
Even the Preussische Jahrbiicher, the learned 
and authoritative periodical edited by Profes- 
sor Delbruck, sees not the slightest reason to 
modify its deliberate view that war between 
the United States and Japan is inevitable—if 
not soon then ultimately. Japan, whatever 
her official spokesmen may say or leave un- 
said, is profoundly humiliated by the concen- 
tration of our battleships in the Pacific. She 
is said to have confessed as much in diplo- 
matic dispatches which Washington politely 
ignored. The coming war between the United 
States and Japan has been outlined in some 
detail by Professor Delbruck in his influential 
organ. Hostilities will open by a Japanese 
naval descent upon the Philippines. They, 
with Hawaii, will fall into the hands of Mutsu 
Hito’s forces. Next is to come a descent upon 
our Pacific coast, for everything will go 
against the Americans at first. America will 
conclude to let her island possessions in the 
Pacific go by the board. Japan cannot hope 
to accomplish anything decisive on our Pa- 
cific coast. It will be the turn of the Ameri- 
cans to wrest the initiative from the enemy. 
Every nerve will be strained by Washington 
to recover its lost prestige. Armies will be 
mobilized, squadrons built, treaties with 
European powers negotiated. In the end the 
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United States will come out victor, but only 
as the consequence of a strain upon our re- 
sources in men and money that will be felt 
for years. 


Now this sort of magnification of the crisis 
in the Pacific leaves out of view the fac- 
tor of personality, argues the London Post. 
In any estimate of naval strength we should, 
it remarks, consider not only the gun, but the 
man behind the gun. In any view of the crisis 
between Washington and Tokyo, the world is 
to reckon not only with the grievances of the 
peoples concerned, not only with the irrespon- 
sible conjecture of half-instructed and un- 
scrupulous journalists eager to produce results 
for themselves, not only with clamor for war 
from eager, inexperienced, delightful boy offi- 
cers, but with the rare capacity of the ruling 
men in both nations. Were Japan and the 
United States scourged by inefficient states- 
men, war between them must have broken out 
long ago. As it is, the irresponsible talk of 
war has taught the world how unimportant 
such talk really is. We are asked to note 
further that Mr. Taft succeeded in his former 
mission to Japan. Talk of war was every- 
where two years ago. Mutsu Hito and Taft 
talked together for an hour through an in- 
terpreter. The air was filled with precon- 
ceived ideas of impending hostilities. The 
British government is thoroly well aware, ac- 
cording to the London Times, that no idea of 
war entered the heads of men in Washington 
or Tokyo until a press campaign, inspired on 
the continent of Europe, began to familiarize 
the general mind with pessimistic prophecy. 
Our English contemporary summarizes the 
war talk as a journalistic conspiracy hatched 
in Berlin, promoted with the assistance of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg organs of the in- 
spired class and now at last defeated by Taft. 
* 
* * 


mm} ARELY six weeks have elapsed since: 

‘4 a Vancouver mob burned the lieu- 
tenant-governor of British Colum- 

bia in effigy and threw hundreds of 

bricks at a Japanese parade; but in the inter- 
val Australia has had time for an anti-Asiatic 
panic, New Zealand has affirmed its determi- 
nation to remain in a white man’s country, and 
the Transvaal has witnessed the renewal on 
a great scale of the agitation against Oriental 
labor. The racial crisis with which the British 
Empire is faced centered last month, however, 
in the cabinet of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime 
Minister of Canada. This courtly and re- 





BROKEN BOTTLES, JAPS AND STRIKERS 


Courtesy of Collier’s Weekly 





THEY WERE NOT WANTED AT VANCOUVER 
These Japanese to the number of twelve hundred were passengers on one of the steamships plying be- 


tween Yokohama and Canadian ports. 


The immigrant traffic has been diverted from the California coast. 


The men shown here belong for the most part to the coolie class, they have been provided by the immigrant 


agency with Americanized clothing, and they have as a rule money for their immediate needs. 
according to local papers. 


implies some secret contract with “labor sharks,” 


served statesman has been in conference with 
Mr. Tsuhei Ishii, a high official of the Foreign 
Office in Tokyo, who arrived at a British Co- 
lumbian port in time for his carriage to be 
made the center of the whole vortex of tumult. 
He saw his countrymen charging the anti- 
Japanese mob with broken bottles, jabbing in 
the face and physique any rioters who came 
within reach. Mr. Ishii shocked Sir Wilfrid 
with stories of how the Japanese had to 
charge rioters in self-defense. “Banzai!” 
cried the Mikado’s subjects, surging about 
Ishii, who is the scion of a historic house, a 
little man of polished manners, and in his time 
has sailed from one Pacific port to another 
trying to ascertain the basis of some settle- 
ment of the race crisis so trying to Tokyo. 
Mr. Ishii got to the Japanese consulate just 
in time to save his life. Next day he caught 
a train for Ottawa, where he found Sir Wil- 
frid in a quandary—anxious, that is, to be 
“correct” in the diplomatic sense, yet dread- 
ing to compromise the political stability of 
the Laurier ministry. 


ECHNICALLY, Mr. Ishii made out a case 
so convincing as to justify the Sydney 
Bulletin in its assertion that the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance is a diplomatic mine calculated 


All this 


to blow the ship of British imperialism out of 
the waters of peace. “Give up the alliance or 
give up the empire!” Thus the Australian 
radical organ. Sir Wilfrid, pondering the 
problem in the remoteness of Ottawa, is said 
to have complained that the people of British 
Columbia fail to realize how legal, under ex- 
isting treaties, is the immigration into their 
country of the detested little brown man. Mr. 
Ishii, on behalf of his somewhat pugnacious 
superior in office, that Viscount Hayashi who 
so charmed London society when he was the 
Mikado’s ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s, is uncompromising. His case is clear. 
Thirteen years ago, Japan and Great Britain 
granted the subjects of each “full liberty of 
entrance, travel, residence and protection” in 
their several territories. Excluded from the 
terms of this pact, nevertheless, were the self- 
governing dependencies of King Edward. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier was sufficiently ill advised, as 
it now turns out, to negotiate last January a 
special convention with Tokyo bringing the 
Dominion within the scope of the pact of thir- 
teen years ago. The Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter argued at the time that there was a fine 
market in the Far East for his country’s wheat 
and flour. Tokyo, by way of reciprocity, 
granted Ottawa substantial reductions in the 
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NOT A FAMILY AFFAIR 


The contracting parties to the Anglo-Jap alliance 
do not seem to take the children into account. 
—Bartholomew in Minneapolis Journal. 


duties on Canadian imports. There was in- 
finite ostentation in the banquets with which 
the ratification of these arrangements was 
celebrated. Canada, said Viscount Hayashi in 
his Tokyo speech on the great event, stood 
proudly at her mother Britannia’s side in the 
work of regenerating Asia. But Sir Wilfrid 
had not foreseen that the noble allies of the 
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JAPAN’S SPIES IN AMERICA 
Uncle Sam finds that his lovely visitors have cer- 


tain unpleasant characteristics. 
—Berlin Kladderadatsch. 
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British King would:pour. so plethorically into 
British Columbia: Mr. Ishii replies that it is 
at’ the recent and express ‘invitation of the 
Dominion government that his countrymen 
are doing so much for civilization on the 
shores of the Pacific: 


H4? there been no fall in wages in Hawaii, 
referred to in the London Outlook as “the 
main clearing house of Japanese emigration 
to the Americas,” British Columbia’s popula- 
tion of some three hundred thousand, dis- 
persed throughout nearly four hundred thou- 
sand miles of one of the richest regions in 
the world, would not to-day be a source of 
irritation.to so many British press champions 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Vancouver 
went ‘the way of San Francisco because the 
dispute- between Tokyo and. Washington rela- 
tive to uprisings in California diverted to 
British Columbia a most unwelcome human 
tide. “The unusual activities of Japanese 
boarding-house keepers in Vancouver and of 
Japanese agents in Hawaii,” adds the London 
Nation, “and the ever-increasing demand all 
over Canada for efficient labor in mining en- 
terprizes, farming, railway building and the 
rougher work of development, have power- 
fully stimulated the Asiatic influx.” About 
five thousand coolies have been turned adrift 
in British Columbia from tramp steamers 
since the first of January, their competition 
with the local laboring population reducing 
the rate of wages one-half. The British Co- 
lumbians drove the Chinaman from their do- 
main years ago with a five hundred dollar poll 
tax. The treaty put through by Sir Wilfrid 
last winter balks all poll tax devices for the 
present. Mr. Ishii did not forget to remind 
Sir Wilfrid of that. 


BETWEEN the uncompromising Mr. Ishii, 

with his allusion to the mob queller’s 
proper vocation, and the insistent Mr. Mac- 
pherson, who represents Vancouver in the 
Dominion parliament, Sir Wilfrid was im- 
pelled to take refuge in that conciliatory lan- 
guage for which he has long been noted. The 
Prime Minister did, indeed, go the length of 
telling a labor union leader that the termina- 
tion of the treaty offhand would be unwise. 
“The treaty has proved of great advantage,” 
he said, “and our trade with Japan under it 
has proved of great advantage.” Mr. Mac- 
pherson was truculent at this.. “British Co- 
lumbia,” he affirmed, “must be a white man’s 
country.” The majority of the residents in 
that province are opposed to the open door for 





ENGLAND’S SUSPICIONS OF AMERICAN LABORITES 


the Asiatic. “If the Dominion government 
did not step in and put a stop to an already 
humiliating condition of affairs, there would 
be another little episode like the one which 
occurred in Boston harbor when the tea was 
thrown overboard.» In reply to this the 
Toronto Globe reminded Mr. Macpherson 
that at the last session of the Canadian parlia- 
ment, when the treaty bill was under consid- 
eration, he had not a word of protest to offer. 
In the course of the week, to the inexpressible 
comfort of the London Times, the newspapers 
in Canada became emphatic in condemnation 
of the riots. The Montreal Gazette said the 
law of the land was outraged. “Its power 
should be vindicated and this not for the sake 
of the yellow strangers but for that of the 
white residents.” The Star (Montreal) said 
that in no circumstances can Canada be the 
cause of driving a wedge between the British 
Empire and “its valued and powerful ally in 
the East.” The Montreal Witness styled the 
riots in Vancouver an outbreak of Boerism 
and appealed to “sensible people in the prov- 
ince” to take a stand for “the country’s true 
interest as well as for the rights of the human 
race.” The Ottawa Citizen declared that the 
government must meet force with force and 
see that the Japanese are protected. But the 
Canadian trades unions happened to be in con- 
gress at Winnipeg. They hurriedly tele- 
graphed to Sir Wilfrid that an influx of Jap- 
anese was detrimental to Dominion welfare 
and implored the abrogation of the treaty 
with Japan. 


| ONDON newspapers had by this time made 

up their minds that it was American agi- 
tators from California who heated Vancouver 
to the inflammable point. “We have full and 
ample confirmation,” said the London Times, 
“of the statements of our Ottawa and New 
York correspondents that the riot was actually 
organized by American labor agitators—the 
men whose intrigues brought the city of San 
Francisco under the domination of Abraham 
Ruef and Mayor Schmitz.” The whoie 
“shameful riot” was got up by officials of 
“United States labor organizations” for the 
purpose of conveying to Mr. Ishii the feelings 
of “the labor element on the Pacific coast.” 
The brutality of the Vancouver mob, went on 
the indignant champion of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, “will doubtless be checked and pun- 
ished by the government of British Columbia, 
but it is the outcome of feelings and preju- 
dices which closely concern the whole em- 
pire.” The intolerance with which large sec- 








Copyright Harper & Bros. 
LITTLE NIPPON TRUSTS NOBLE ALLY DID 
NOT HURT HIS HONORABLE TOE 
—W. A. Rogers in Harper’s Weekly. 


tions of the British populations of many Brit- 
ish colonies regard Asiatic immigration is 
pronounced by the London Times further- 
more “an evil and a danger which demand 
the careful consideration of all good citizens.” 
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Unctz Sam: “John, we've let this fellow out of 
the jug, and We may have trouble in getting him 


in 
According to the Arabian “Night’s ‘yarn,'a certain 
enterprizing individual released jan evil Genie from a 
bottle. The Genie on being ‘requested to be stopped 
up again, poe. refused. 
—Ryan Walker for International Syndicate. 
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The whole trouble in Vancouver is traced by 
this observer to certain Irish labor leaders 
“who have been enthusiastically aided in San 
Francisco by a certain Scandinavian who is 
a born agitator and whose influence has had 
the most deplorable results.” That the trouble 
elsewhere is connected with the original agi- 
tation in California is indicated by the sim- 
ilarity of the names of the various exclusion 
leagues in Pacific coast cities. Mr. Ishii, who 
has been very busy since he reached Canada, 
is satisfied of this. His long code messages 
to Tokyo and to the Japanese ambassador in 
London are affirmed to have contained some 
strictures upon Washington. 


HEN the newspapers of Australia re- 

produced editorial extracts from London 
dailies and told of the evasiveness of the Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister in replying to the pe- 
tition of the labor unions, the whole antipodes 
seemed indignant. “The unrestricted immi- 
gration of Japanese into a British colony,” 
exclaimed the Sydney Bulletin, “means ulti- 
mately the planting therein of a vast alien col- 
ony, exclusive, inscrutable, unassimilative, 
bound together in a secret offensive and de- 
fensive organization with fewer wants and a 
lower standard of living than their neighbors, 
maintaining intact their peculiar customs and 
characteristics, morals and ideals of home and 
family life, with neither the wish nor the ca- 
pacity to amalgamate with or even conform to 
the civilization upon which they have in- 
truded.” Australia enjoys to-day an effective 
exclusion of colored aliens. The men of color 
are diminishing, thanks to a policy of deporta- 
tion instigated by labor unions and provoca- 
tive of much protest from Tokyo to London. 
Australia quite recently repatriated three or 
four thousand Kanakas who had been im- 
ported under an engagement for a fixed term 
to work upon the sugar plantations. A test 
case decided last year by a magistrate was 
carried to the highest federal court in Aus- 
tralia, which handed down the opinion that 


the deportation of a yellow man—if necessary 


by force—was both constitutional in itself and 
in harmony with existing treaties between 
Asiatic powers and the British government. 
This outcome of a bit of litigation which had 
been followed in Tokyo with profound con- 
cern is understood to have occasioned many 
spirited dispatches between Viscount Hayashi 
and Sir Edward Grey. Australia has heard 
with consternation of the possibility of appeals 
by Japan to the privy council in London 
from the decision of her own highest federal 
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court. Mr. “Chris” Watson, the great labor 
leader of the antipodes, who has risen from the 
leadership of a small trades union to the post 
of prime minister—although his ministry col- 
lapsed ingloriously after a brief career—is the 
original preacher of “a white Australia.” His 
constant warnings that Japan means to force 
her laborers into British colonies by means of 
her alliance with England occurred to the 
general mind when news of the excitements 
at Vancouver reached Australia. 


EALOUSLY guarding its monopoly of 

labor against all yellow comers, Australian 
trades unionism took to denouncing Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier for his evasiveness to the work- 
ingmen who begged him to end the treaty 
with Japan. The Melbourne Age, which 
claims to have the largest circulation of any 
daily published south of the equator, which 
has been in existence over fifty-two years and 
which clings to the British idea in all impe- 
rial concerns, warned the ministry in London 
against all trifling with heated anti-Asiatic 
sentiment. The Sydney Herald, oldest news- 
paper in the Australian commonwealth and 
only slightly infected with the democratic en- 
thusiasm of its environment, warned the Eng- 
lish that while in their tight little isle justice’ 
to Japanese in Canada and elsewhere is a theo- 
retical proposition merely, it assumes in Brit- 
ish Columbia, as in New South Wales, the 
aspect of menace to the very foundations of 
the white man’s well being. The Daily Tele- 
graph, which is called locally the Mary Jane 
of Australian journalism, “the most active, 
the most aggressive, the most tireless, the 
most sensation-loving, the most hysterical, the 
most shrill voiced, the most daring and the 
most inventive paper published on the conti- 
nent,” broke out in denunciation of the Cana- 
dian ministry and the British ministry and the 
London newspapers. They were all in a con- 
spiracy to “sell out the Anglo-Saxon race,” to 
submerge the glories of Magna Charta and 
the language of Shakespeare in a flood of 
Shinto heathenism. Even the Melbourne 
Argus, the one journal in the antipodean 
island commonwealth which prides itself upon 
culture and that sort of thing, wondered if 
either London or Ottawa realizes the peril to 
Britain of the yellow million against which 
California has risen in rebellion. 


Nom: while it is right and just that New 

Zealand and Australia, South Africa and 
Canada “should take all adequate precautions 
to insure that their splendid heritage may be 





TROUBLES OF ENGLAND’S PRIME MINISTER 


preserved to the white race,” to quote the 
words of the London Times, ever ready to 
take up the cudgels for the yellow man, “there 
is @ point beyond which precaution becomes 
prejudice and the adequate passes into the un- 
reasonable.” None the less, retorts the Lon- 
don Spectator, the white Briton will not tol- 
erate the invasion of his domain by the yellow 
man, even when that yellow man is one of the 
King’s allies. Sir Edward Grey, in his ca- 
pacity as minister of foreign affairs, ought 
to be able to find some inoffensive formula 
through the medium of which that truth could 
be conveyed to Viscount Hayashi. That this 
unvarnished truth will be unpalatable is con- 
ceded in advance by the British weekly. But 
it were well to face facts upon the basis of 
things as they are. Upon what, queries the 
London Post, do the Canadians, the New 
Zealanders, the Australians and the South 
Africans rely in the last resort, when their rela- 
tions with the Japanese they deport so cava- 
lierly become strained? The two-power stand- 
ard of England’s naval strength. If London 
is to pay the piper, colonial labor leaders 
should let London call the tune. To the argu- 
ment thus set forth, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 
his answer ready. Canada has no official 
share in the framing of pacts like the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Australia is not consulted 
on terms of equality. New Zealand never 
hears of Great Britain’s treaties until the 
newspapers record them. Sir Wilfrid in Can- 
ada, General Botha in the Transvaal, Sir 
Joseph Ward in New Zealand, and Mr. Alfred 
Deakin in Australia, all prime ministers in 
a parliamentary government as responsible as 
the cabinet of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man himself, resent the treatment of their im- 
migration interests by politicians in the House 
of Commons who are elected on issues of an 
education bill or Home Rule for Ireland and 
who seldom understand the grievances of a 
trades union in Melbourne or Vancouver. 
Alliance or no alliance, therefore, as the best 
judges in England agree, the Prime Minister 
in London like the President in Washington, 
must exclude the Jap in the end, lauding him 
to the skies meanwhile. 


i 
* * 


oa YSTERIOUS intimations of radical 
AZ fm procedure against the House of 
BB % | Lords, of drastic measures for the 
Li ae solution of the Irish crisis, of a new 
plan for coping with the education issue, have 
just been vouchsafed to the English generally 
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by the Prime Minister himself. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman—who is not only leader 
of the House of Commons, but has sat for the 
same place for the longest unbroken term of 
years—is said to be most concerned by the 
agitation in Ireland. The fault is Mr. John 
Redmond’s. That gentleman, accused by the 
London Times of “political tall talk” and of 
incitements to criminal and violent coercion, 
was lately welcomed back to Ireland by the 
United Irish League with a torchlight pro- 
cession, and he assured the Home Rulers that 
“every circumstance pointed to an early tri- 
umph of their cause.” This was Mr. Red- 
mond’s way of revealing the Prime Minister's 
complete surrender, an inference by the Lon- 
don Standard which the Prime Minister has 
been repudiating in terms which it pronounces 
vague. The most significant point in Mr. Red- 
mond’s remarks was his avowal that the im- 
mediate object of the Home Rulers and of the 
United Irish League is “to hasten the day of 
a general election,” and in view of that event 
to make sure that “Home Rule—full Home 
Rule and not devolution— would be in the 
forefront of the Liberal program.” It would 
be interesting, comments the London Times, 
the Prime Minister’s most caustic critic at all 
periods, to know “by what forces and induce- 
ments Mr. Redmond expects to bring about 
this conversion of the Liberal ministry,” for 
a conversion of the most startling kind it 
would certainly be. 


[NTENTIONS of finding a short way with 

the House of Lords have taken such shape 
in the mind of Sir Henry, moreover, that he 
will bring in a bill shortly after the session 
opens which, according to the taunts of the 
London Saturday Review, can never be en- 
acted into law. “To find a legislative measure 
which the House of Lords is sure to refuse, 
and the nation, at a general election, equally 
sure to endorse, is not altogether an easy 
task.” But the Prime Minister has undertaken 
it. Mr. Winston Churchill is rumored to be 
out of touch with his aged chief on this point. 
Yet the youthful under-secretary for the col- 
onies has hotly denounced the hereditary 
chamber. But he is volatile, a young man in 
the thirties, who has spent most of his life in 
journalistic and military dashes of a very gal- 
lant kind. His industry in his post is unflag- 
ging and he appears at his desk, it is known, 
at seven o’clock in the morning. That does 
not commend him as an authority on the best 
way to deal with the Lords to the London 


























Aturr-p L-trL-t-n: “Can you decipher it, old man?” 
A-st-N CH-MB-RL-N: “Well, it seems to me hor- 

ribly like ‘sold again!’ ” 

LORDS AND DUKES OF 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Spectator. A resolution of the House of Com- 
mons restricting the rights of the House of 
Lords would have very little effect, Mr. 
Churchill argues, beyond eliciting from the 
peers a counter-reso- 
lution. But the at- 
tempt to introduce a 
bill to the same ef- 
fect would be too se- 
rious a matter, as 
Mr. Haldane, _ the 
secretary of war, 
fears; Mr. Birrell, it 
is rumored, agreeing 
with him. It would 
involve a dissolution 
of Parliament, and 
Mr. Alfred Lyttle- 
ton, the capable lieutenant of Mr. Balfour, 
suggests that an appeal to the British voter 
“on the constitutional position of the House 
of Lords in the ab- 
stract, backed with 
nothing more con- 
crete than faded 
echoes of the educa- 
tional controversy,” 
would meet with little 
real response. The 
solution to which 
Mr. Churchill boldly 
inclines, without ac- 
tually endorsing it, is 
the creation of new 
peers wholesale. As 
a merely practical 
measure, so observes 
the London Times 
regarding this, the 
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The delight of the front opposition bench over the 
naive admission of the Prime Minister that ‘“‘tactics” 
had some part in the campaign against the Lords. 

AND OTHER PARLIAMENTARY DIGNITARIES— 





remedy thus indicated presents no small em- 
barrassments. The Prime Minister would 
hesitate long, he has confessed himself, before 
having recourse to it. 





“Taat lonely devotee of fly-fishing, Sir Ed- 

ward Grey, minister of foreign affairs in 
Sir Henry’s cabinet, and one of the most illus- 
trious of living anglers, has revived the pres- 
tige of the government by effecting a conven- 
tion with Russia which even the opposition 
press hails as a historic triumph of diplomacy. 
Persia, Afghanistan and Thibet come within 
the scope of the pact. It would never have 
been concluded, say the well-informed, but for 
the active exertion of the influence of the 
Czar’s mother with the consort of Edward 
VII. It chances that a protégé of the Czar’s 
mother, Alexander Isvolsky, is minister of for- 
eign affairs at St. Petersburg. His appoint- 
ment to that post, after a brilliant career in the 
diplomatic service, was taken some eighteen 
months ago as evidence that Russia and Great 
Britain were to be brought into terms of 
greater amity. The month just past revealed 
the sagacity of the prognostication, while at- 
testing the capacity of Sir Edward Grey to 
take advantage of a rare opportunity. Nicho- 
las II and Edward VII are made to say on 
paper that Persia shall henceforth comprize 
two spheres of influence. Russia is to dom- 
inate in the north. Great Britain will hold 
sway in the south. Between the spheres is 
deliminated a region of “neutrality.” The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the pact is Russia’s 
elimination of herself in Afghanistan. She 
practically concedes this secluded kingdom to 
be outside her “sphere of influence.” When 
the Czar was told that his autocracy must 








LONDON MAKES A DIPLOMATIC HIT 

















Str Atrrep Jacosy (at tea with Mr. Morton): 
“Well, Alphy, my bey, seen through this lens of 
mine this is one of the greatest honors I remember.” 


AS SEEN BY PUNCH IN THEIR MOMENTS OF STRENUOSITY 


henceforth deal with Afghanistan only through 
the government of his uncle by marriage, Ed- 
ward VII, he balked, or so the Jndépendance 
Belge (Brussels) is given to understand. 
There was much discussion between Nicholas 
and his mother, Marie Feodorovna, ultimately 
gaining the point. The heir to the throne of 


Afghanistan, the nineteen-year-old Inayatullah 
Khan, is to receive an English education in- 
stead of the Russian training originally mapped 


out for him. Thibet, it further appears, is to 
be dealt with through that aggregation of 
eunuchs and mandarins to which the new 
treaty gravely refers as “the government of 
China.” Altogether, the protocol just signed 
is a great triumph for British diplomacy, and 
Sir Edward Grey has made a tremendous hit 
for the Campbell-Bannerman ministry. The 
real credit, insinuates a Socialist French daily, 
belongs to the Czar’s mother. 
+ 
* * 


AONDON acted completely over the 
NZ head of the Newfoundland govern- 
\eAR ment three weeks ago by forbidding 
cam the service, through any of the co- 
lonial authorities, of all legal process aboard 
United States vessels. Newfoundland is posi- 
tively forbidden in one of those solemn writs 
known to England as an order in council to 
question either any American’s rights under 
the famous treaty of 1818 or the privileges of 
any person employed on board a visiting 
American ship. Sir Robert Bond, the Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland, has been stung to 
fury at this display of what he calls unsparing 
absolutism. This order in council virtually 
makes impossible his decision, announced with 
a flourish six weeks since, to enforce existing 
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“This is really becoming a duel between the hon- 
orable members.” 


OR RELAXATION 


colonial laws. Sir Robert thus finds himself 
incapacitated for the prosecution of colonial 
fisherfolk who hire themselves aboard Ameri- 
can vessels, and his whole campaign against 
the intruders from 
Gloucester becomes a 
nullity. There has 
been much heated de- 
nunciation of Lon- 
don, therefore, in the 
personal organ of Sir 
Robert at St. Johns 
and much reciprocal 
wonder on the part 
of the London Times 
at what it deems 
“the intemperate lan- 
guage” of the Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. It is manifest to 
the British daily that had the British govern- 
ment failed to take the matter in hand there 
would have been a clash this month in the fish- 
ing grounds between 
fishing fleets from 
Massachusetts and 
determined colonial 
authorities. Sir Rob- 
ert has one weapon 
left in his legal ar- 
senal. He cannot in- 
terfere with his coun- 
trymen when he finds 
them on American 
boats, but he is at 
liberty to arrest them 
whenever they come 
ashore. Meanwhile, 
the whole case is on 
its way to final set-! 
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tlement at The Hague, and Canadian dailies 
fear Newfoundland will get cold comfort 
there, because American international lawyers 


are astute. 
a 


-* * 


lan) NORGANIC masses of Mexicans 
Yi grew So articulate with the name of 
Elihu Root last month that his visit 
nd to the republic south of us was one 
long theatrical scene, punctuated by tumultu- 
ous outbursts of sound, dazzling fireworks, and 
lastly by a terrific dinner. Diaz himself was 
highflown in descriptions of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
secretary of state. Europe, following with 
suspicious attention the progress of Elihu Root 
into the heart of a free and gesticulating peo- 
ple, intimates through her newspapers that he 
wants to annex lower California in order to 
hinder the unrestricted entry of Japanese into 
a land whence their escape to the United 
States is easy; and, finally, to ascertain how 
neutral Mexico would be were that much pre- 
dicted war with the Mikado’s empire to come 
off. All these themes were probably broached 
in the course of the serious and numerous 
talks between Secretary Root and that most 
polished of Mexicans, Sefior Mariscal, who 
for these many years has guided the foreign 
policy of Mexico. To this effect, at any rate, 
writes a well-informed correspondent of the 
Paris Débats, who notes, likewise, that the 
American public has been singularly indiffer- 
ent to the real importance of a neglected dip- 
lomatic undertaking. Sefior Mariscal is in- 
ferred to have been somewhat evasive on the 
subject of Lower California, which Mexico will 
not cede to anyone, even to accommodate so 
persuasive an ambassador as Elihu Root. 


N° WORD of definite import was wrung 

from Sefior Mariscal himself by any 
newspaper correspondent as to the measure of 
truth in this quantity of gossip. The sefior, 
who is an excellent linguist— English and 
French being to him as familiar as his native 
Spanish — invited Mr. Root to the modest 
house in an unfashionable quarter of the city 
of Mexicc, which has been his home through 
the years of splendor ushered in by the Diaz 
epoch. Sefior Mariscal married an American 
woman. He has always upheld the Monroe 
Doctrine, even when Chile invited him to 
qualify it in a sense unpalatable to Washing- 
ton. Mariscal was born in the native town of 
Diaz, Oaxaca. He is as shrewd a lawyer as 
Root himself, and, like Root, a keen but quiet 
politician, in the closest possible touch with 
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the master mind of the republic he serves. 
Temperamentally and in personal traits, the 
two men, Root and Mariscal, are very much 
alike. It is inconceivable that one would ne- 
gotiate with the other without arriving at 
some basis of mutual understanding. It is 
with reference to the five hundred million dol- 
lars of American money invested in Mexico 
that Root had most to say to Mariscal, con- 
jectures the London Times, but the news- 
papers on the continent of Europe point out 
that the benevolence of Mexico’s neutrality 
would be of vital importance to Washington 
in a given contingency. The United States 
would not permit Mexico to remain absolutely 
neutral in the event of a naval struggle with 
some European power, argues the Madrid 
Epoca, which is not at all edified by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Root as the ostentatious Pan- 
Americanizer of the western hemisphere. The 
Spanish republics of the New World, it opines, 
must look to Madrid as the moral and intel- 
lectual capital of their race. It is all very well 
for Mr. Root to masquerade in the cap of Lib- 
erty and to brandish the torch of freedom, but 
the Spanish organ warns Mexicans that he is, 
beneath his mummeries, the peripatetic orator 
of a stark commercialism. In the capital of 
Mexico, meanwhile, Sefior Mariscal was din- 
ing Mr. Root, taking him subsequently to a 
grand exhibition of lassoing, cattle-throwing 


and cowboy feats. 
a 


* * 


im lUS X is by no means disconcerted 
fay at the tides of European newspaper 
Rarer dissent which swelled all last month 
gee) against his encyclical denunciation 
of “modernism” as a serious danger for the 
faith. The attitude of his Holiness is sym- 
bolized to the anticlerical Rome Tribuna by 
the alleged indifference of Piux X to the med- 
ical laboratory at the Vatican. Leo XIII was 
rather proud of the work of the men of science 
attached to his court. He personally exam- 
ined the magnificent microscope and the vari- 
ous cultures of micro-organisms submitted to 
him from time to time by the late Dr. Lapponi. 
“Pius X, however,” laments the London Lan- 
cet, piqued at his neglect of medical science, 
“has no such curiosity.” His predecessor 
boasted that the most eminent among the 
world’s authorities on tuberculosis included 
Roman Catholic physicians of exemplary piety. 
“Pius X is even unaware of the difference 
between biology and embryology.” Of the 
difference between heresy and dogma the sov- 
ereign pontiff, nevertheless, is acutely con- 





THE DUMA 


scious, his latest encyclical being the result. 
Modernism is to Pius X the synthesis of all 
heresy, leading logically to atheism. Modern- 
ist publications must be kept from the clergy 
and from the laity. To this end a committee 
of censorship must be constituted in every dio- 
cese, and all ecclesiastical writers must be 
stringently subjected to episcopal revision. 
Anticlerical organs in Europe have received 
this papal document with a reserve character- 
ized by the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung as “elo- 
quent.” Anticlerical organs like the Jndépend- 
ance Belge (Brussels) censure the encyclical 
as “a practical re-establishment of the inquisi- 
tion in every diocese” and as “the erection of 
a high partition wall between Roman Catho- 
lics and the rest of mankind.” 


J. XALTED Vatican dignitaries, among them 

that Cardinal Rampolla who rather nar- 
rowly escaped election to the pontifical throne 
himself, are said to have represented to the 
Pope that his attitude to science is just now 
misrepresented as one of hostility. His Holi- 
ness has consequently approved the foundation 
in the Eternal City of a new international in- 
stitution for the encouragement of Roman 
Catholic scientists in research work. The 
headquarters of this enterprize were opened 


last month in the Vatican observatory. Pius 
X has agreed to the appropriation from the 
revenues of the Holy See of a substantial sum 
for the prosecution of all branches of scientific 


study. He has more particularly in mind, ac- 
cording to the Echo de Paris, the tendency of 
certain apologists “calling themselves Catho- 
lics” to formulate doctrines opposed to the 
dogmas of revealed religion upon the pretext 
of adapting those dogmas to modern ideas. 
The Pope is affirmed in the Rome Tribuna to 
have warned Cardinal Rampolla against the 
peril of permitting scientific experts to exceed 
the limits of revealed doctrine by placing 
themselves even inferentially in opposition to 
it. One item in the month’s budget of gossip 
on this theme represents the Pope as profound- 
ly saddened by the comments-evoked in the 
world’s press because they afford evidence, his 
Holiness thinks, that the peril to souls is even 
greater than he had all along suspected. 
*x 


* * 


im] OLITICAL apathy so general as that 
fay Which characterized the election, in 

| its varied stages, of Russia’s third 

Duma has not been noted through- 

out the Czar’s dominions since the siege of 
Port Arthur. When the 442 deputies come 
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together this month—if they be permitted to 
do so—they will find the landed proprietors in 
possession of a dominant voting power. Dis- 
persals of previous Dumas and loss of confi- 
dence in the suffrage regulations of Prime 
Minister Stolypin caused much abstention of 
workingmen. In rural constituencies the vot- 
ing stations were so disadvantageously distrib- 
uted that many, says the Berlin Post, “would 
have had to start at sunrise and travel scores 
of miles” to cast a ballot. One dispatch gives 
the constitutional Democrats 65 members in 
the new Duma, and 51 to the Social Demo- 
crats, with a total of 301 upon whom Stolypin 
can rely in all contingencies. But as the 
Prime. Minister has announced “a verification 
of powers” as the first proceeding when the 
Duma assembles, and as all the returns are 
much delayed—this last particular is consid- 
ered “sinister” by the Paris Temps—it would 
seem that considerable manipulation is to be 
practiced. All European dailies incline to the 
view that the third Duma will be “workable” 
or “tame.” Nicholas II announced his inten- 
tion last month to open the session at the Tau- 
ride Palace in person, a step vehemently op- 
posed, according to the Paris Figaro, by the 
Czarina. 


ERSISTENT and circumstantial as are 

current rumors of the retirement of Prime 
Minister Stolypin, the St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of the London Telegraph, the excep- 
tionally well informed Dr. E. J. Dillon, affirms 
that this statesman’s position is “secure” until 
experiments with the third Duma have actually 
been tried. The mother of the Czar has re- 
covered her former ascendancy over the mind 
of her son, we are told, and this indicates an 
attempt to rule in accordance with more lib- 
eral views. Stolypin will be given a fresh op- 
portunity. For the time being he is repressing 
the baiters of Jews and all extreme reaction- 
aries while neglecting no opportunity to cow 
Socialists and outspoken advocates of the 
democratic idea. Stolypin is likewise credited 
with a project for the suppression of oratory 
within the walls of the Tauride Palace. The 
Duma debates are never in any case to last 
more than an hour. Speakers will be strictly 
limited to five minutes each. Troops are to 
be held in readiness for the suppression of all 
“unseemly discord” among the deputies, who 
will be expected, moreover, to adjourn when- 
ever officially invited. Three eminent men of 
liberal views have declined, says the Paris 
Temps, to be considered for the presidency of 
so accommodating a Duma. 
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MADAME WU TING FANG 


This lady is said to have made possible the rise of 
her husband from an obscure position to international 
fame. She is believed to be quite wealthy, to have 
been the cronies factor in the reappointment of her 
husband to his old Washington post, and to striv- 
ing at present to secure his acceptance by the United 

tates. 


ee HOSE rhymed couplets which native 
Fees Chinese recite with such gusto in 
\ ad the tea houses of Peking were sar- 
MoE castic, these past few weeks, on the 
subject of the Empress Dowager’s promise to 
hand back the regal power to her imprisoned 
nephew, Kwang Hsu. The day chosen for 
the ceremony, says the budget of gossip trans- 
mitted to the European press last month, is to 
be the national new year’s feast, which does 
not arrive until next February. Backstairs 
conclaves in the pink palace point to the offi- 
cial indication of an heir apparent to the 
throne on the approaching series of sublime 
ceremonies. The honor seems just now like- 
liest to fall upon an infant son cf that Prince 
Chun who, in addition to his personal im- 
portance as the Emperor’s brother, acquired a 
little civilization of the western sort by a visit 
to Germany. This Prince Chun has likewise 
a seat in the organized, reorganized and dis- 
organized grand council which is supposed to 
have taken the fatigues of administration 
from the shoulders of the Emperor’s paralyzed 
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A POSSIBLE ADDITION TO THE DIPLOMATIC 
CORPS IN WASHINGTON . 


Wu Ting Fang has long been in obscurity as a 
clerk to the Wai-wu-pu or Foreign Office in Peking, 
but the news of the past month included a story that 
he would be sent here again as Chinese Minister. 
The story is not fully credited, and some gossips hint 
that Wu may not come. 


aunt. The future of the Emperor himself ‘s 
still uncertain, in the opinion of the capable 
correspondent in Peking of the London Times. 
Kwang Hsu may be forced to abdicate the 
moment after his perfunctory elevation to the 
supreme dignity in fact which he has so ob- 
scurely held in name. The project of naming 
Prince Chun’s little boy as heir apparent 
points to some mandarian intrigue for a long 
regency. That prospect, apparently, is com- 
forting to Prince Ching, the renowned bribe- 
taker and at present the highest official in the 
bureaucratic hierarchy. 


‘Te recent acceptance of a seat in the 

grand council by the most progressive and 
most efficient of all the Chinese viceroys, 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, may thwart the plot for the 


evolution of a small boy emperor. Yuan is 
said to have selected as his candidate for the 
dignity of heir apparent no less well known 
a figure among ourselves than Pu-lun, one of 
the most humanly interesting, perhaps, of all 
the foreign visitors at the St. Louis exhibi- 





CHINA’S TAMMANY, THE WAI-WU-PU 


tion. Pu-lun is a prince of the blood royal 
“in the proper generation of succession,” as 
they say at Peking, and withal jolly good com- 
pany, for his sense of humor is as acute as his 
character is ingenuous. But he is said to re- 
gard the spirit world as organized on the same 
lines as the ciyil administration of the Chinese 
Empire, as for that matter does Prince Ching 
himself. As emperor, Pu-lun would in ail 
sincerity offer sacrifice to the supreme being 
called Heaven, as Kwang Hsu does to-day at 
the pink and yellow altar in the gray temple, 
professing himself, while doing so, responsible 
for all the crimes perpetrated in the eighteen 
provinces. Pu-lun, in short, is an unregen- 
erate heathen suspected of much pious fraud 
in the enlightened letters addressed by his sec- 
retaries to missionary bodies. 

VERYTHING may depend, should the 

paralyzed dowager fulfil prediction and 
die soon, upon that agea and decrepit opponent 
of Yuan Shi-Kai, now likewise in the grand 
council, Chang-Chih-Tung. His name carries 
immense weight with the powerful literati 
whose Confucianism is blended with fetish 
worship and an indigestion of Buddhism with 
Taoism and ethics. Prince Ching, the bribe- 
taker, is an honest man to this element, for 
bribe-taking is piety. Heaven, it must be re- 
membered, is as inaccessible to the Chinese 
mortal as is the son of Heaven, Kwang Hsu. 
Luckily, there exist spirits lower than 
Heaven, with which the mere man must trans- 
act business by buying them off. Prince 
Ching, condescending to be bribed, is imitating 
Heaven, the lower spirits and all divinity. 
With these ideas, Chang-Chih-Tung, altho 
perfectly honest, is in sympathy. What the 
natives desire, according to western observers 
who have for years been in touch with the 
Chinese mind, is an officialdom susceptible of 
bribery. Prince Ching stands for that prin- 
ciple. Chang-Chih-Tung, in a way, stands for 
it, too, altho he stands for it honestly, disin- 
terestedly, receiving no bribes himself. Prince 
Ching is so notoriously corrupt that tea-house 
gossips only smiled when he was impeached at 
his own request on a charge of venality. The 
trial or investigation, made at the express 
command of the Empress Dowager, brought 
complete vindication to the Prince, as all 
Peking knew beforehand would be the case. 
Ching had procured a delay of ten days, wit- 
nesses had been spirited away and all docu- 
ments were burned. Thus was the grandest 
of all the mandarins vindicated. His latest 
performance includes a general auctioning off 
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of vacant offices, including some coveted posts 
in the diplomatic service. 


ERHAPS Washington will yet be com- 

pelled to take seriously that nomination of 
Wu Ting Fang as Chinese ambassador here 
to which the revival of the memory of an ab- 
surd person in our newspapers last month 
was solely due. This Wu Ting Fang is ai- 
firmed in the Paris Temps to be anything buc 
acceptable to the United States Government, 
representations to that effect having already, 
this authority believes, been made in Peking. 
The American objection is based chiefly on 
the abnormal conditions to which Wu Ting 
Fang owes his appointment, but to a certain 
extent also on the fact that he carries no per- 
sonal weight whatever either in the Wai-wu- 
pu or in the grand council. No pledge given 
by Wu in Washington would be worth any- 
thing whatever in Peking. Time was. when 
China sent her nobodies abroad to represent 
her diplomatically at the capitals of foreign 
devils. Wu Ting Fang belongs to that epoch 
He learned English in the cheap schools for 
the populace at Hongkong, studied law an:l 
married a woman with money. There is nv 
basis in fact for the American newspaper 
legend that he is an Oxford man or even the 
holder of an Oxford degree. His success 
with newspaper reporters in this country was 
based tipon the very circumstance that brough: 
fame to the forgotten Police Justice Duffy of 
New York. Duffy repudiated nothing, how- 
ever ridiculous, that might be put into his 
mouth. Wu Ting Fang let himself be inter- 
viewed and written up with the most reckless 
disregard of his own official responsibility as 
a member of the diplomatic corps. Every time 
he got into trouble he claimed. that he had 
been misquoted, a statement that was doubt- 
less technically accurate, altho Mr. Hay is 
averred to have complained that Wu had a 
faculty for getting himself misquoted. He was 
a godsend to Washington correspondents; who 
made much of even his gambling debts. He 
was that incarnation of our state department's 
abhorrence, a talking ambassador, saved from 
the ordinary penalty of loquacity solely by the 
absurdity of his personality. His reappearance 
in Washington would mean, the Paris Temps 
suspects, that Prince Ching and the bribe- 
givers control the Wai-wu-pu between them. 


By an oversight, we omitted to state in ou 
September number that the picture of Henry 
H. Rogers was copyrighted, 1907, by Under- 
wood & Underwood, New York. 
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THE NINE ARBITERS OF AMERICAN DESTINY 


Fea] ELDOM have the convictions of the 


country been so abruptly challenged 
as in a brief four-page article that 
recently appeared in The Independ- 
ent from the pen of Judge Walter Clark, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina. The title of the article, “Is the Supreme 
Court Constitutional?” is misleading. The 
court is arraigned not as being in itself an 
unconstitutional body but as having assumed 
unconstitutional powers. It was never in- 
tended, says Judge Clark, by the founders of 
the nation that the Supreme Court of the 
United States should have the right to pass 
upon the constitutionality of laws enacted by 
Congress. Had the federal Constitution been 
understood in 1787 to confer such powers, “it 
is safe to say that not a state would have rati- 
fied it.” Judge Clark bases his assertions up- 
on the fact that the attempt was made four 
times in the constitutional convention of 1787 
to confer upon the Supreme Court the right 
of judicial examination and veto of Congres- 
sional legislation before its final passage, and 
four times the attempt was a failure, never 
receiving the votes of more than three states. 
This failure, he holds, left the Constitution 
“without a line” to justify the Supreme Court 
in declaring an act of Congress unconstitu- 
tional and void. The exercise of that power, 
we are told, is an usurpation of authority 
wrongly based upon the clause in the Four- 
teenth Amendment which decrees that no 
state “shall deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law.” But 
this amendment, so the chief justice of North 
Carolina contends, was adopted solely to pre- 
vent discrimination against the colored race. 
The construction that has been passed upon 
it is entirely unwarranted, and the result is “a 
complete denial of popular government” in the 
veto power thus assumed by nine men not 
elected by the people and not amenable to any 
power outside themselves. 

If Judge Clark is right in his views, the 
nine members of the United States Supreme 
Court whose pictures accompany this article 
have entered into an inheritance of unwar- 
ranted powers greater than those conferred 
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upon any body of men in any other country. 
“Such power does not exist and never has 
existed in any other country,” we are told. 
No judge in England ever dreamed that he 
had power to set aside an act of Parliament. 
In France, Germany, Austria, or any other 
country with a written constitution, the judges 
have no such power. But in this nation, five 
judges out of nine may at any time declare 
null and void any act of Congress duly signed 
by the President. There is no appeal to be 
had from their decision. The President’s veto 
may be overridden by a two-thirds vote in 
Congress, and the President’s power, more- 
over, expires in four years. Senators and 
representatives must go back to the people or 
the state legislatures for ratification of their 
conduct and for their continuation in office. 
But these nine members of the Supreme Court 
are members for life. “Tho popular senti- 
ment may change the entire personnel of the 
other two great departments of government, a 
generation must pass away to change the Su- 
preme Court.” It abides augustly superior to 
the ebb and flow of public opinion and un- 
changed by the storms of political passion. 

Other federal judges also hold their posi- 
tions for life (or during good behavior, which 
amounts in effect to the same thing); but 
Congress, if it saw fit, could abolish our entire 
federal judiciary to-morrow, excepting the 
Supreme Court. The federal Constitution 
does not constitute the other federal courts, 
but it does constitute the Supreme Court, 
which is thus placed beyond the reach of any 
power but that of the people themselves: act- 
ing through the legislatures to secure a con- 
stitutional amendment. A _ position on the 
Supreme bench is thus, in many respects, the 
most august provided by our scheme of gov- 
ernment. 

Of Chief Justice Fuller and his eight asso- 
ciate justices it may therefore be said, as of 
no other group of men in the country, that 
they are the arbiters of American destiny. 
Even were it admitted that their power to re- 
view and nullify acts of Congress is a usurpa- 
tion, no one can contend that that usurpation 
is to be charged up to them personally. If it 
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is an act of usurpation, it is one to which the 
American people have given a long and al- 
most unquestioning assent. And with all the 
mighty conflicts that have gone on in the 
years past before the bar of that court be- 
tween great rival commercial and industrial 


interests, the breath of scandal has rarely 
touched the robe of a single member of the 
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court. “It has never been charged,” says 
Judge Clark, “that our judges are corruptly 
influenced.” 

Three of the nine men now on the Supreme 
bench, to which must come for ultimate de- 
cision all the different far-reaching policies 
that are popularly known as “Rooseveltism,” 
are the appointees of President Roosevelt 


TEEN YEARS 


Melville Weston Fuller was born in Maine but went, at the age of twenty-three, to Illinois, where he 


practiced law for thirty-two years without being connected with a single criminal case. 


He was a Demo- 


cratic editor before he left Maine, an ardent Douglas Democrat in Illinois before the war, a Democratic 
member of the state legislature during the war, and a delegate to four Democratic national conventions 


after the war. 


He was appointed Chief Justice nearly twenty years ago by President Cleveland, and is 


now seventy-four, he and Justice Harlan being born the same year. 
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himself. 
Moody. 
President Cleveland 


They are Justices Holmes, Day and 
Three others are the appointees of 
namely, Chief Justice 


Fuller and Justices White and Peckham. The 
other three owe their appointments to three 
other Presidents, all Republicans: 


Harlan to 
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Hayes, Brewer to Harrison, McKenna to Mc- 
Kinley. Two of the nine men—Holmes and 
Peckham—have shad practically no public ca- 
reer other than a legal career. The law has 
been for them a jealous and exacting mistress, 
and they have given her an almost exclusive 


NOW SERVING HIS THIRTY-FIRST YEAR AS ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 


John Marshall Harlan, of Kentucky, has 


been a member of the ‘Supreme Court of the United States 
eleven years longer than any other justice now on that bench. 
Whig party of Kentucky before the Republican party was born. 


He was an active political leader in the 
He led a forlorn hope for the Repub- 


licans more than once as their candidate for governor of that state, and was urged as a vice-presidential 


candidate in 1872 


by President Hayes to the Supreme Court. 
the General Assembly two years ago. 


He is a prominent Presbyterian, 
He is now seventy-four. 


He raised a Union regiment in the Civil War and just missed becoming a_brigadier- 
general by reason of his father’s death and his own consequent resignation from the army. 
member of the Louisiana Commission that put Hayes in the White House, 


Je was a 
and a year later was appointed 
serving as vice-moderator of 
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devotion. The same may be said of Justice of conservative theological views, and as 


Brewer up to the time of his appointment to president of the Venezuela boundary commis- 
the Supreme Court. Since then he has identi- _ sion. 

fied himself with various causes, as a cham- The six other men have all been at one 
pion of international arbitration, as a defender time or another prominently identified with 


THE ARBITRATOR 

David Josiah Brewer, of Kansas, has been, it is safe to say, following the proceedings at The Hague 
with the keenest interest: He is an aggressive believer in international arbitration as a su!stitute tor 
war, and has been a steady attendant at the Mohonk conferences, where he sides with the radicals when 
any differences come up in the matter of policy. He was born in Smyrna, Asia Minor, in the home of a 
missionary, his father being Rev. Josiah Brewer 0 his mother being the sister of that famous quartet 
of Field brothers, David Dudley, us W., Stepken J., and Henry M. He has been various kinds of 
a judge, serving in the probate and criminal courts of "‘Knevnneuatl County, Kan., later as sy of the dis- 
trict court, then on the supreme court of the state, then on the U. S. Circuit Court, where one of his 
decisions brought down on his head the wrath of the Prohibitionists, being to the effect “that the brewers 
were entitled to compensation in case a prohibitory law destroyed their business. He is a Yale man. He 
was appointed to the U. S. Supreme Court 18 years ago by President Harrison. He is now seventy years 
of age, but his general interest in public questions is as keen as that of a young man with his spurs to win. 
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political affairs. Justice Day was secretary 
of state in President McKinley’s cabinet, and 
made an enviable record, resigning to act as 
chairman of the commission which negotiated 
the treaty that concluded our war with 
Spain. Justice Moody less than a year ago 
stepped out of the attorney-generalship into 
the Supreme Court. Before that he was a 


Photograph by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
THE ONLY ASSOCIATE JUSTICE FROM A CONFEDERATE STATE 
Edward Douglass White, of Louisiana, was but sixteen when the Civil War began, but he was wearing 


the Confederate gray before the war closed. 
Georgetown College, 
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secretary of the navy, and before that he wasa 
member of four Congresses in succession. 
Justice McKenna also served four terms in 
succession in Congress, and was an attorney- 
general when he received the appointment to 
the Supreme Court. Justice White, the only 
member of the court who hails from a state 
that was in secession, was a United States 








He was educated at the Jesuit College in New Orleans and 
He was a member of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, and later went to the 


United States Senate, where he was soon recognized as one of the ablest of the Democratic senators and 


a strong supporter of President Cleveland in his many contests with that body. 


He was appointed to the 


Supreme Court thirteen years ago, and is the third youngest man in the court, being sixty-two this month, 
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senator from Louisiana at the time of his ap- 
pointment, and had been a state senator be- 
fore that. 

The two most interesting figures in the 
court to-day are probably the chief justice 
and the senior associate justice, Harlan. Born 
in the same year, 1833, each took an active 


part in the stormy political scenes preceding 
and following the Civil Way. But they were 
upon opposite sides of the contest, and it was 
the native Kentuckian, Harlan, who espoused 
the Republican party, and the native New 
Englander, Fuller, who espoused the Demo- 
cratic party. Justice Fuller was a Demo- 
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THE JUDICIAL SON OF A JUDICIAL FATHER 
Rufus W. Peckham, of New York, is not a college man; but the education he received in his father’s 


law office probably furnished mental training equal 


to that of the best university. His father was 


member of the Court of Appeals of New York State when he died. Rufus W. has almost consecr 
himself to the law, and was also a member of that same Court of Appeals when appointed twelve years 
agu to the Supreme Court of the United States by President Cleveland. His confirmation by the Senate 
terminated a historic contest between that body and President Cleveland. His age is sixty-nine. In an- 
other year he will be entitled to retire at full pay if he wishes to. 


ee ee 
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cratic editor in Augusta, Me., and president 
of the common council before he went to IlIli- 
nois at the age of twenty-three. He served 
several terms as member of the state legisla- 
ture of Illinois and took an active part in the 
presidential campaigns of 1856 and 1860, be- 
ing an ardent follower of Stephen A. Doug- 
las. He was, moreover, a delegate to four 
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Democratic national conventions subsequent 
to the’ war. 

Justice Harlan was a Whig candidate for 
Congress at the age of twenty-six, and was an 
elector on the Bell and Everett ticket. He 
raised a Union regiment in Kentucky and 
served under General Thomas, just missing, 
by reason of his resignation in 1863, being 
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THE SOLE REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE FAR WEST 


Joseph McKenna, of California, 
Supreme bench. 
neither of them was born in the West. 
California when but twelve years old. 
become a U it j i 
as attorney-general. 
now sixty-four. 


He has 


is the sole appointee of President McKinley now on the 
He and Justice Brewer are the only members from west of the Mississippi, and 

Justice McKenna was born in Philadelphia but went to 
He served in four successive Congresses, then resigned to 
U. S. circuit judge, resigning that office in turn to enter President McKinley’s cabinet 
been an associate justice of the Supreme Court ten years, and is 
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made a brigadier-general himself. He ran for 
governor of Kentucky twice on the Republi- 
can ticket, and was named by his state dele- 
gation for the vice-presidency in 1872. 

If, as President Roosevelt seemed to fore- 
shadow, in his recent speech in St. Louis, the 
fate of his policy is to depend largely upon 


the question whether the Constitution is to be 
construed broadly or narrowly, it is not im- 
probable that we may find these two veterans 
of the legal and political arena, each of them 
seventy-four years of age, taking a leading 
part in the espousal of opposite interpreta- 
tions of the powers granted to the federal 
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THE BEARER OF A WELL-LOVED NAME 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, of Massachusetts, is the son of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, but he 
failed to follow his father either into literature or medicire. He graduated from Harvard in 1861, and 
one month late: enlisted in the Union army as first lieutenant, coming out at the close of the war with sev- 
eral wounds and the rank of Colonel. Four years after being admitted to the bar he became editor of The 
American Law Review; later he became professor of law at Harvard, then chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. He was appointed five years ago, by President Roosevelt, to a seat on the 
Supreme bench of the United States. He has received tributes of praise from Samuel Gompers and other 
labor leaders for his decisions in labor cases. His age is sixty-six. 
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government to rezulate the vast corporate 
bodies organized under state laws, but doing 
an interstate business. When the time for 
that division comes, if ever it does come, we 
should expect Chief Justice Fuller to take the 
side of the strict constructionists and Justice 
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Harlan to take the side of the liberal con- 
structionists. Whichever one is supported ody 
a majority of the other seven justices will then 
determine whether “Rooseveltism” is to pre- 


vail or whether, as the President put it in the 
St. Louis speech, the nation is to be “left 


A CLOSE PERSONAL FRIEND OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 
William R. Day, of Ohio, was a resident of Canton when McKinley became President, and the latter, 


one month after entering the White House, sent for him to become assistant secretary of state. 


One year 


later, 1898, he became secretary of state, handling all the problems growing out of hostilities with Spain, 


and doing so almost without criticism. 


the distinguished Judge Luther Day of the Ohio Supreme Court. 
district judge in 1889 (an appointment he declined to accept), President McKinley a 
circuit judge in 1899, and President Roosevelt appointed him associate justice of the U 

He is next to the youngest member of the court, being but fifty-eight. 


R. a U. S. 
him U. S. 
Supreme Court in 1903. 


He was educated at the University of Michigan. His 


father was 
President Harrison appointed William 


He pre- 


sided at the recent unveiling of the McKinley monument in Canton, Ohio. 
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helpless to control the huge corporations which 
now domineer in our industrial life.” 

It almost seemed, in fact, as tho that speech 
of the President’s was being addressed over 
the heads of his audience to the nine arbiters 
of the future, who sit robed in black in the 
august tribunal at Washington. Their early 


training, their habits of thought, their per- 
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sonal predilections in political and constitu- 
tional affairs are to-day matters of tremen- 
dous importance to the nation at large. The 
President has won his fight so far as the peo- 
ple are concerned and so far as Congress is 
concerned. The victory is yet to be finally 
won. The final contest will be before the Su- 
preme Court. 
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THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE SUPREME COURT 
William Henry Moody, of Massachusetts, has been an associate justice for less than one year. He 


was an Andover boy, and then a Harvard man; 


tary of the navy and attorney-general in President Roosevelt’s Cabinet. ; 
is in thoro sympathy with the President’s policies. 


and brilliant, and presumabl 


has been a member of four successive Congresses, secre- 


He is an excellent speaker, witty 
He is but fifty-four, 


being not only the youngest in the length of his service on the bench but in the number of years he has 
Vv 
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THE OBJECTIONABLE AND THE UNOBJECTIONABLE 
IN LITERATURE 


SURVEY of the ablest literary 

critiques now appearing in England 

and America would seem to make 

inevitable the conclusion that pres- 
ent-day literature is assuming peculiarly mor- 
bid and unhealthy aspects. Pessimism and 
decadence, it is reiterated, are fastening their 
erip on writers on both sides of the ocean; 
and the “sex question” is being given an im- 
portance entirely disproportionate to its real 
place in human life. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
the editor of The British Weekly, has lately 
declared that “it was never more necessary 
than it is now to scrutinize the novels that are 
allowed to enter families.” Mr. J. H. Sears, 
the head of the, house of Appleton’s, was 
amazed, 
“the almost French frankness of modern Brit- 
ish novelists in their treatment of sexual 
problems.” And M. Hugues le Roux, a 
French littérateur who has lectured for the 
Alliance Frangaise in this country, is so im- 
pressed by the harm wrought in America by 
the cheaper sort of French novels that he 
wants to establigh a depot in New York, “for 
the sale of genuine French books, excluding 
those of an objectionable character.” 

There can be no doubt, in the opinion of the 
New York Times Saturday Review, that re- 
cent English and American publications have 
shown a disposition to enter the field of the 
French novel. The same paper goes on to 
comment: 


“Tt is well enough for us to waken to an ap- 
preciation of the fact that we have been over- 
squeamish; that we have ignored sides of life 
of which any faithful record of it must take ac- 
count. We fancy, however, that the tendency 
beginning to be observable goes beyond this; that 
it is inclined, in reaction, to proceed to the 
other extreme. There have lately appeared, and 
have been published in this country, several 
English novels, which, it appears to us, no clean- 
minded man or woman can read without loath- 
ing. This condemnation involves no assertion 
that fiction must close its eyes to a single fact 
of human existence. Life has wide tracts which 
are not for Sunday-school discussion, but which 
are not to be ignored by an art which .professes 
‘to portray the whole of life. But these tracts are 
not the whole of life, and the horrible conven- 
tionality which insists that peonle invariably fall 
in love with their neighbor’s wives, or give other 


during a recent visit to England, by 


exhibitions of perversity, is as poor art as that 
other: conventionality which blinks the fact that 
people ever do such things. It is not the prov- 
ince of fiction to debate medical questions or to 
probe into neuropsychical conditions or to paint 
clinic pictures; it is not the province of fiction 
to discuss such problems as obsess the imagina- 
tions of Miss May Sinclair and Mrs. Elinor 
Glyn.” 


A writer in Lippincott’s, by name Sarah D. 
Upham, indicts the pessimistic attitude of our 
popular novelists. The thoughtful reader, she 
says, cannot but regret the tone of pessimism 
that prevails in much of the fiction of to- 
day. She cites such novels as “The Fighting 
Chance,” “The House of Mirth,” “The 
Jungle,” “The Turn of the Balance’; and 
then asks: 


“Why should the prevailing tone of fiction in 
America, the land of promise and abundant ful- 
filment, be pessimistic? Why should her writers 
sound the gamut of morbid forebodings and 
fateful pessimism: If we compare sanely new 
conditions with old, we cannot but find causes 
for world-optimism, and especially American 
optimism, in spite of the predictions and dis- 
closures of the ‘muck-rakers.’ 

“The influence upon American 
many of the Old-World writers, through their 
more widely-diffused translations, may be partly 
responsible therefor. Ibsen, Hauptmann, and 
Sudermann, with their mystic symbolism: and 
Old- World pessimism, are widely read in America 
to-day.” 


thought of 


In some quarters, however, there is a dis- 
position to deprecate this alarmist tone. The 
Springfield Republican thinks that altogether 
too much has been made of the so-called “de- 
cadent” tendencies in modern fiction. “The 
type of novel,” it declares, “with which fault 
is found—and the worst example is by a 
daughter of Charles Kingsley—represents but 
one of many small movements, and proves 
little.” The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
finds in such novels as those of Margaret 
Deland and William De Morgan strong in- 
fluences counterbalancing the tendencies com- 
plained of. It says: 

“If the writer in Lippincott’s should search 
diligently among current fiction, she would find 
works that are neither frivolous nor needlessly 
pessimistic. The later books of Margaret Deland 


rarely disappoint the discriminating reader. She 
takes no misleading roseate view of human na- 
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ture, yet the prevailing note of her fiction is 
hope. Her wide tolerance is not that of indif- 
ference or low ideals, and she has a radiant good 
sense which throws its beams cheeringly on many 
a dark corner of the heart. 

“The two books of William De Morgan, 
‘Joseph Vance’ and ‘Alice-for-Short,’ may _ be 
recommended to those who shun pessimism. Not 
that we do not find pain and sorrow, the deep 
sadness of a heart sensitive to suffering, in these 
novels, but because the writer, now an elderly 
man, seems to have retained his ideals and his 
belief in human nature.” 


Simon Brentano, of the well-known New 
York bookstore and publishing house, takes a 
philosophic view of the problems involved in 
this controversy. There is no cause for worry, 
he avers, since in the long run critical opin- 
ion and the popular verdict determine the fate 
of every author and of every literary “school.” 
He is quoted by a New York Times Saturday 
Review reporter as saying: 


“The solution of this whole question of the 
objectionable and the unobjectionable in litera- 
ture is, of course, an ‘extremely difficult and 
oftentimes an arbitrary one. The censor of lit- 
erature, if he consults his own taste merely, is 
apt to be narrow in his decisions. The best test 
of a book, if it comes from another country, is 
to determine whether the critics of the latter 
have accorded it a legitimate place in the 
national literature. I don’t mean that we should 
listen to the criticism that is ephemeral in its 
nature, the snap judgment of an_ irresponsible 
writer; but we should heed the opinion that is 
formed by scholarly minds whose view of litera- 
ture is not a contracted one. The uncosmopeli- 
tan reader might place Ibsen, or Swinburne, for 
instance, in the category of objectionable writers. 
But the dicta of the best critics, and, more than 
all, the final verdict of the general public, has 
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RODIN’S PORTRAIT OF HIS WIFE 

Rodin’s married life covers thirty-four years. 

wife las shared all the vicissitudes of his career, 
remains to share in his triumph. 


His 


and 


been rendered without any shadow of doubt in 
these as in most cases. M. le Roux would try 
to play the part, in a way, of censor. But | 
claim that this role belongs to the public, which 
ultimately gives expression to _ its opinions 
through the proper channels of criticism.” 
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loaded with superlatives than Au- 

guste Rodin. He has been called the 

greatest French sculptor, the great- 
est gong in Europe, the greatest sculptor ci 
the age, the greatest sculptor—Michael An- 
gelo alone excepted—since the days of Phei- 
dias and Praxiteles. 

To record such eulogies is but to indicate 
the marvelous vitality of Rodin’s genius, the 
peculiar spell that he casts over men’s minds. 
His latest biographer,* the English art critic, 
Frederick Lawton, writes in the tone of al- 
most reverential admiration that distinguishes 
the work of all his predecessors. “Both in range 


*Tue Litt AND Work oF AvucGuste Roprn. 
erick Lawton. Imported by Charles 


By Fred- 
Scribner’s Sons. 


RODIN'S POWER 


and reality of execution,” he says, “Rodin is 
at present unsurpassed, if not unsurpassable. 
Like Shakespeare’s characters, his figures are 
all individuals, and yet possess typical signifi- 
cation that frees them from the narrow bounds 
of family or nationality and makes them 
severally capable of appealing to men of every 
age and clime.” 

The secret of Rodin’s universal appeal lies, 
according to Mr. Lawton’s interpretation, in 
his “naturalistic” methods. But Rodin’s 
naturalism, he asserts, needs distinguishing 
by an epithet. To explain: 

“Rodin’s artistic perception of 
is the resultant of his original 
cultivation—yields a naturalism 


thing else than the mere 
lowing: of nature, however 


nature—which 
faculty and its 
which is some- 
observation and fol- 
faithful. It is an 
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ELEONORA DUSE’S VISIT TO RODIN 
The great French sculptor was recently visited in the garden of his Paris atelier by Duse, whose portrait 


he is to execute in marble. 


active, imaginative selection of a very high order, 


constantly at work amidst the outer, material 
world, gliding everywhere between the atoms, 
discovering their finest relations, and recognizing 
them in all their disguises on the three planes of 
visible life. Poetically its power might be de- 
scribed by what Shelley says of his Witch of 
Atlas: 
She all those human figures breathing there 
Beheld as living spirits—to her eyes 
The naked beauty of the soul lay bare; 
And often, through a rude and worn disguise, 
She saw the inner form most bright and fair— 
And then—she had a charm of strange device, 
Which murmured on mute lips in tender tone, 
Could make that spirit mingle with her own.” 
Rodin’s naturalism, continues Mr. Lawton, 
is both realistic and imaginative. How realis- 
tic it is appears in the consistent striving after 
movement and structural expression. His 
imagination is revealed in “the equally con- 
sistent research of analogy between the rhyth- 
mic play of the human body and other forms 
of creation.” When Rodin shapes his women 
like vases or like a flower, it is because he sees 
them as a vase or a flower, and because, too, 
he sees that the vase was and should be copied 
from the woman’s body, and that the flower is 
potentially a human form. “It is the pres- 
ence of the imaginative element,” says Mr. 
Lawton, “which spiritualizes his naturalism, 
and preserves even its most sensuous repre- 


sentations from being gross and lowering.” 
He adds: 


“To those who have the terrified conviction 
that the nude body is necessarily obscene, half 
of Rodin’s statues will seem gross, but the 
grossness is certainly in the conception of the 
beholder, and not in the statue. Whenever the 
sculptor has studied a movement of the body, he 
has always sought the meaning and cause of it 
as the best aids in representing it. Even the 
swelling of a muscle he finds cannot be properly 
translated plastically unless it is correlated to 
the intention. Naturalism of the superficial 
order has never understood this, and its present- 
ment has consequently been base and essentially 
untrue. It deals only in photography of a poor 
and undiscriminating order, and its details can 
never be more than fragments broken off from 
nature in such a manner as to leave them pow- 
erless to convey any true message to the mind. 
In practicing what, for want of a better term, 
must be called spiritual naturalism in his sculp- 
ture, Rodin is once again in touch with the 
highest traditions of art. The addition he 
has made to past acquisitions is the arduous and 
loving poring over the nature of his own epoch, 
the manifestation of old and familiar things in 
a new and original light.” 


This doctrine of the “spiritual naturalism” 
of Rodin is taken up where Mr. Lawton leaves 
it by our American critic, James Huneker. 
In a brilliant article in the New York Sun 
Mr. Huneker describes the French sculptor as 
the fourth of a group of nineteenth-century 
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artists—Richard Wagner, Hen- 
rik Ibsen and Edouard Manet 
—which has “taught a deaf and 
blind world to hear and sec 
and think.” Wagner invente: 
an art which he believed to em- 
brace the seven arts. Ibsen 
used the dramatic form as a 
vehicle for his  sociologica! 
ideas. Manet gave us an en- 
tirely new sense of the “im- 
pressionistic” values of paint. 
Sculpture was the only art that 
seemed to have survived this 
universal disintegration, this 
imbroglio of the arts. Before 
Rodin, no sculptor dared to 
“break the line,” or to “shiver 
the syntax of stone.” But now 
all has been changed. Rodin 
has proved that sculpture, too, 
has a special message for ou 
age. As Mr. Huneker puts it: 


“What Mallarmé attempted to 
do with French poetry Rodin has 
accomplished in clay. His mar- 
bles do not represent but present 
emotion, are the evocation of 
emotion itself; as in music, form 
and substance coalesce. If he 
does not, as did Mallarmé, arouse 
‘the silent thunder afloat in the 
leaves,’. he can summon from the 
vasty deep the spirits of love, 
hate, pain, despair, sin, beauty, 
ecstasy; above all, ecstasy. Now 
the primal gift of ecstasy is be- 
stowed upon few. In our age 
Keats had it, and Shelley; Byron, 
despite his passion, missed it, and 
so did Wordsworth. We find it 
in Swinburne, he had it from the 
first; but few French poets have 
it; not the stormy Hugo, nor the 
elegiac Lamartine. Like the ‘cold 
devils’ of Félicien Rops, coiled in 
frozen ecstasy, the blasts of hell 
about them, Charles Baudelaire 
can boast the dangerous attribute. 











Poe and Heine knew ecstasy, and 
Liszt also; Berlioz did not. Wag- 
ner was the master adept of his 


RODIN’S MASTERPIECE 


No modern work cf sculpture has been so widely discussed as “Le 


century. Tschaikowsky followed Penseur.” Frederic Harrison pronounces it 2 monstrosity. Others regard 


him close; and in the tiny 
piano scores of Chopin ecstasy 
is pinioned in a few bars, the soul often 
rapt to heaven in a phrase. Richard Strauss, 
the sphinx, has in ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘Salome’ and 
a few of his lyrics shown us a rare variation on 
the theme of ecstasy; voluptuousness troubled 
by pain, the soul tormented by stranger 
nuances.” 


If Rodin’s ecstasy is aroused primarily by 
themes of Death and of Love, he only shows 
himself, in this, responsive to the supreme 


it as a masterpiece. It has lately been erected in a public square in Paris. 


poetic motives that have inspired the masters 
of all ages. Of that colossal “Gate of Hell” 
on which Rodin has been working for more 
than twenty years, Mr. Huneker says: “It is 
an astounding fugue, with death, the devil, 
hell, and the passions as a horribly beautiful 
four-voiced theme.” He continues: 


“It is as terrifying a conception as the Last 
Judgment; nor does it miss the sonorous and 
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“THE TOWER OF LABOR” 


A rough model of the monument which 
as the culmination of his career. 


Rodin plans 


sorrowful grandeur of the Medici Tomb. Yet 

« how different, how feverish, how tragic! Like 
all great men working in the grip of a unifying 
idea, Rodin modified the old technic of sculp- 
ture so that it would serve him as plastically as 
does sound a musical composer. A deep lover 
of music, his inner ear may dictate the vibrating 
rhythms of his forms—his marbles are ever 
musical; not ‘frozen music’ as Goethe said of 
Gothic architecture, but silent swooning music. 
This gate is a Frieze of Paris, as deeply signifi- 
cant of modern aspiration and sorrow as the 
Parthenon Frieze is the symbol of the great 
clear beauty of Hellas. Dante inspired this 
monstrous and ennobled masterpiece, but Baude- 
laire filled many of its chinks and crannies with 
writhing ignoble shapes; shapes of dusky fire 
that, as they tremulously stand above the gulf 
of fears, wave ineffectual desperate hands.” 


But Rodin is not all tragedy and hell fire. 
His visions of youth, of springtide and the 
desire of life, are as haunting as his dreams of 
the Inferno. Mr. Huneker says: 


“Not ‘since Shakespeare or Swinburne has love 
been sung so sweetly, so romantically, so fiercely. 


Tho he disclaims understanding the Celtic 
spirit, one could say that there is Celtic magic, 
Celtic mystery in his work. He pierces to the 
core the frenzy and joy of love and_ translates 
them in beautiful symbols. Nature is for him 
the sole theme; his works are but variations on 
her promptings. He knows the emerald route, 
and all the semitones of sensuousness. Fantasy, 
passion, even paroxysmal madness there are; yet 
what elemental power in his Adam as the gigantic 
first homo painfully heaves himself up from the 
earth to that posture which differentiates him 
from the beasts. Here, indeed, the two natures 
are at strife. And Mother Eve, her expression 
suggesting the sorrows and shames that are to 
be the lot of her seed; her very loins seem 
crushed by the ages that are hidden within them. 
You may walk freely about the burghers of 
Calais, as did Rodin when he modeled them; 
that is one secret of the group’s vital quality. 
About all his statues you may walk—he is not a 
sculptor of one attitude, but a hewer of men and 
women. Consider the Balzac. It is not Balzac the 
writer of novels, but Balzac the prophet, the 
seer, the great natural force—like Rodin himself. 
That is why these kindred spirits converse across 
the years as do the Alpine peaks in that strik- 
ing parable of Turgénieff’s. No doubt in bronze 
the Balzac will arouse less wrath from the un- 
imaginative; in plaster it produces the effect of 
some surging monolith of snow. He is 
essentially a sculptor of the intimate emotions; 
he delineates passion as a_ psychologist; and 
while we think of him as a cyclops wielding a 
huge hammer destructively, he is an artist. ardent 
in his search of subtle nuance. There is breadth 
even when he models an eyelid. Size is only 
relative. He seems to rely as much on 
his delicate tactile sense as on his eyes. His 
fingers are as sensitive as a violinist’s. At times 
he seems to model tone and color.” 


Rodin is planning as the crowning triumph 
of his life a great monument to Work. As yet 
it exists only as a model a few feet high, but a 
committee, headed by Armand Dayot, has 
already been formed in Paris with a view to 
putting the project into execution. Rodin’s 
design is for a lofty tower, a “Tower of La- 
bor,” to stand in a public square in Paris. It 
is to be about two hundred feet hizh, with a 
central shaft surrounded by a spiral staircase. 
On the scroll of the inside shaft, as it mounts, 
are to be represented in bas-relief the various 
stages of man’s redemption through work. 
Masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, etc., 
will be shown in appropriate costumes indic- 
ative of the occupation rather than of a par- 
ticular epoch. Each higher stage will mark 
progress toward higher and spiritual ends, un- 
til at the summit a marble temple is reached, 
crowned by two winged figures symbolizing 
Humanity Freed from Slavery. 

In his “Gate of Hell” Rodin gives us a tor- 
tured fantasy in the spirit of the artist’s 
dream. In “The Tower of Labor,” if he lives 
to complete it, he will bequeath to humanity 
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a symbolic representation of that deeper spirit 
of Work which inspires not only his own 
achievement, but the achievement of every 
man. What more appropriate memorial could 
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be conceived of this master-craftsman who 
“has a hundred faults to which he opposes 
one imperious excellence—a genius, somber, 
magical and overwhelming” ? 





THE PURE GOLD OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
LITERATURE 


HERE are at all times,” says 
Schopenhauer, “two literatures in 
i progress, running side by side. 
The former grows into permanent 
literature; its course is sober and quiet, but 
extremely slow; and it produces in Europe 
scarcely a dozen works in a century. 
The other kind goes at a gallop, with much 
noise and shouting of partizans; and every 
twelvemonth puts a thousand works on the 
market.” 

The words may serve to remind us that 
literary criticism has no more important func- 
tion than to hold constantly before our eyes 
the highest standards of the past, and to im- 
press upon us the qualities that go to make 
literature “permanent.” It is with this end in 
view that Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale 
University, devotes himself, in a newly pub- 


lished brochure,* to the congenial task of as- 
saying the “pure gold” of English literature 
during the nineteenth century. 

There is only one period in English history, 
he asserts, that can compare in creative ac- 
tivity with the nineteenth century, and that is 
the Elizabethan. “Dominated by the supreme 
literary genius of the world, glorified by an 
array of dramatists whose combined work out- 
shines the Hellenic stage, the Elizabethan 

a,” he thinks, “may perhaps be called the 
greatest period of the greatest literature on the 
planet.” But while the Elizabethan age found 
its chief expression in the drama, the Vic- 


torian era astonishes us as much by reason 
of the versatility as of the excellence of its 


*Tue Pure Gotp or NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 
By William Lyon Phelps, Lampson Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Yale University. T. Y. Crowell & 
Company. 


“DANAID” 
(By Rodin) 


“What Mallarmé attempted to do with French poetry,” 


says James Huneker, “Rodin has accomplished in 


clay. His marbles do not represent but present emotion, are the evocation of emotion itself.” 
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literary production. It has given us masters 
in poetry, fiction and criticism. 

The nineteenth century can show six Eng- 
lish poets who now seem to have a fixed place 
in the first rank. They are Keats, Words- 
worth, Byron, Shelley, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. Of the first-named, Professor Phelps 
writes: 

“He was born in the same year with Carlyle. 
Had he lived one-half so long as the great Scots- 
man, he might have surpassed all other British 
poets except Shakespere; for he had to a su- 
preme degree the divine gift of poetic expres- 
sion: none of his followers or successors, not 
even his chief legatee, Tennyson, equaled him 
in this respect: the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ ‘Ode 
to a Nightingale, “The Eve of St. Agnes,’ 
‘Hyperion, —these show a complete mastery of 
diction that no other English poets except 
Shakespere and Milton possessed.” 

Wordsworth was a prophet, as well as a 
poet, and he looked at the world with a 
prophet’s eyes. “As a spiritual interpreter of 
nature,” says Professor Phelps, “he has never 
had an equal among English writers, and but 
one successful rival in the world—his great 
contemporary, Goethe.” He regarded nature 
as in some mysterious way alive, spiritual and 
immaterial, and able to teach all lessons that 
mankind needed to learn. The essence of 
Wordsworth’s message is nowhere more 
felicitously conveyed than in William Wat- 
son’s poem, “Wordsworth’s Grave”: 

From Shelley’s thunderous 
haze, 

From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 
Men turned to thee and found—not blast and 

blaze, é 

Tumult of tottering heavens, 

earth. 


dazzling glow or 


but peace on 


Browning, too, has a right to the name 
Vates as well as Poeta. He interests us be- 
cause of his originality, and because of his 
amazing psychological insight. “Of all British 
poets,” in Professor Phelps’s opinion, “he is 
the most truly original.” For thirty years he 
wrote to a public which remained stolidly an- 
tagonistic ; but in the end he compelled a com- 
plete acknowledgment of his genius. He has 
been called “the subtle assertor of the soul in 
song”; and “in the width of his sympathies, 
and in his analysis of all phases of human life 
and character,” says our commentator, “he 
has passed all other English poets except 
Shakespere.” To quote further: 

“His creed was positive, and is summed up in 
the conclusion of his first poem, ‘Pauline:’ 

I believe in God and truth 

And love. 


He was not afraid to be an unflinching optimist 
at exactly the time when pessimism was most 
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fashionable. His optimism is more encouraging 
and stimulating than that of Emerson, because 
Browning clearly sees and recognizes the dark 
side of life. What he set forth in ‘Paracelsus’ 
he maintained stoutly to the end,—the necessity 
of imperfection,—nay, the joy and glory of it. 
For imperfection is necessarily associated with 
progress and development, and the stumbling 
block becomes the soul’s stepping-stone.” 

Browning once spoke of Shelley as “sun- 
treader.” ‘The epithet,” remarks Professor 
Phelps, “was a happy one. Shelley is the eagle 
of poetry, whose pinions love thin air, and 
whose eyes look into the sun. He calls to us 
from lonely heights above the clouds, and we 
cannot always follow him, for we cannot 
breathe such rarefied air.” Byron, on the 
other hand, is described as “one of the great- 
est of germinal poets.” He probably influenced 
Continental letters more than any Englishman 
since his death. But his work, in Professor 
Phelps’s judgment, has one fatal taint—insin- 
cerity. “The great sin in his life,” we read, 
“is not his sensual and other irregularities: 
it is the use he made of his marvelous gifts. 
He chose to write, not like a poet, but ‘like 
a gentleman.’ With him poetry was not a 
sacred calling, not even an art: it was an ac- 
complishment, like swimming and shooting. 
His work accordingly suffers. There is al- 
ways the doubt of his sincerity: in his finest 
frenzies there is something of the poseur.” 

Tennyson is summed up in this paragraph: 

“Tennyson was not an original man; his mind, 
as reflected in his verse and particularly in the 
more intimate ‘Memoir’ by his son, seems rather 
narrow and commonplace. He was profoundly 
interested in the great religious, moral, political, 
social, and scientific problems of his time; but 
he translated into verse the thoughts of others, 
instead of making any distinct contribution of 
his own. Like many writers, he stated problems. 
rather than solved them. And underneath his 
clear and beautiful exposition, we find no deeply 
original or markedly individual point of view, as 
in ‘A Death in the Desert,’ or ‘Bishop Blougram’ s 
Apology.’ But one of the truest functions of the 
poet is to represent clearly, to be the spokesman 
for his age; and no one ever lived more fully up 
to this ideal than Tennyson.” 


Turning from poetry to prose, Professor 
Phelps names Scott, Jane Austen, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Stevenson, as nov- 
elists of the first rank; and to this roll of honor 
he prophesies that time will add the name of 
Thomas Hardy. If Scott was the king of 
English romanticists and “a giant in power 
of invention,” his fellow-countryman, Steven- 
son, charms us with his exquisite literary art. 
“His supreme achievement was to show that 
a book might be crammed with thrilling ad- 
ventures, and yet reveal profound and acute 
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A COLLEGE PROFESSOR WHO MAKES LITERATURE VITAL 


Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, is one of the few educators who has shown a marked 
capability for interpreting world-literature in the terms of the American psychology. 


analysis of character, and be adorned with 
all the graces of a beautiful literary style.” 

Dickens and Thackeray are characterized 
by Professor Phelps as the “twin giants” of 
fiction in the Victorian age. Of Dickens he 
says: 


“What would the history of nineteenth century 
fiction have been without him? It is true that 
there are many things in his novels which repel 
fastidious readers. His tendency to make’ stump 
speeches in the midst of his narrative, his fre- 
quent descent to melodrama, and his unpleasantly 
sentimental pathos often jar harshly on sensitive 
minds. But the common people heard him gladly. 
He brought sunshine into thousands of shadowed 
hearts. His abounding humor, his overflowing 
human sympathy, and his immortal caricatures 
sprang from a vital force that age cannot wither 
nor custom stale. ‘Pickwick Papers,’ ‘Bleak 
House,’ ‘David Copperfield,—can time lessen the 
greatness of such mighty encyclopedias of life?” 


To Thackeray is conceded the first place 
among English novelists. 


“At its best Thackeray’s art i: impeccable. 
‘Vanity Fair,’ with its unforgettable characters, 
and ‘Henry Esmond,’ the best historical romance 
in the language, are books that no other man 
could have written; and if anything may be called 
the pure gold of literature, it is surely such works 
as these.” 


Jane Austen and George Eliot are the only 
women novelists of the nineteenth century 
who are unhesitatingly assigned to the first 


class. They present an interesting contrast in 
temperament. Jane Austen created her quaint 
and delicate masterpieces, seeking no recogni- 
tion and finding little, but working with no 
less painstaking art. “She could not,” says Pro- 
fessor Phelps, “have written books like ‘Pride 
and Prejudice’ without realizing to some ex- 
tent their solid worth; but she would indeed 
have been amazed had she received a revela- 
tion of her twentieth century fame.” George 
Eliot, on the other hand, had the good luck 
to see her literary children warmly welcomed 
during her own lifetime. As Professor Phelps 
sums her up: 

“With the possible exception of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, she had perhaps the most powerful feminine 
intellect among the English of the century, and 
her learning sometimes hindered rather than 
helped her progress. She was an _ intensely 
serious woman and she seemed to forget that 
nothing is more truly serious than a great por- 
trayal of life artistically and reverently made. 
Her best books were her first: as time advances, 
‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ ‘Adam Bede,’ ‘The Mill 
on the Floss’ stand out supreme, while ‘Daniel 
Deronda’ is slowly falling under its own weight. 
We may be sure, no matter what the caprices 
and fluctuations of literary fashions may be, that 
George Eliot will never be forgotten, and that the 
dust will never accumulate on her noble vol- 
umes.” 

In concluding, Professor Phelps has a few 
words to say of Carlyle, Ruskin, Coleridge, 
Matthew Arnold and Macaulay—figures that 
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all fall outside of the domain of poetry and 
fiction. Carlyle left the deepest impress on 
his epoch. “His influence was so mighty that 
even if there should be a public conflagration 
of every one of his books, his spirit would still 
be a potent force.” Ruskin also spoke out 
loud and bold; but “too often,” we are told, 
“he was hoarse.” “Had he confined his sphere 
to matters on which he was an acknowledged 
authority, he would stand out .to-day much 
clearer.” Finally: 

“Of the literary critics of the century, Coleridge 
remains unsurpassed. He is at once the most 
profound and the most subtle. Matthew Arnold 
enjoyed an enormous vogue, and at times seemed 
to approach the chair of literary dictator,—vacant 


since the death of Dr. Johnson. But he did not 
reach it, and he could not have filled it. 
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He was an excellent example of the farthest 
limit attainable by culture, refinement and 
real talent unaccompanied by genius. The 
reputation of Macaulay sagged fearfully some 
thirty years ago, till it seemed about to part in 
twain. Lately there has been a reaction in his 
favor, and he will remain as a model of one 
form of literary art. It may be that he belongs 
to rhetoric rather than to literature. There are, 
at any rate, few modern writers better worth 
studying for purposes of exposition or dialectic. 
The astonishing vigor and clarity of his language, 
the martial movement of his spirited sentences, 
his sound common sense, and a certain core of 
health will keep much of his work alive. He 
represents the typical educated Englishman, both 
in his strong qualities and in his unconquer- 
able prejudices; as we read him he _ pro- 
duces the peculiar illusion of being yet in the 
land of the living. | We seem to see his face and 
to hear his voice.’ 





GEORGE MEREDITH'S TREATMENT OF MARRIAGE 
IN HIS NOVELS 


wa [iE distinguished English novelist, 
i ta George Meredith, created a mild 
NG 2 sensation three years ago by affirm- 
A ing his belief that “one day these 
ocuseid conditions of marriage will be 
changed. Marriage will be allowed for a cer- 
tain period—say ten years.” In view of this 
startling statement, he has been charged with 
uncompromising hostility to the marriage bond. 
Friends and foes alike have searched his 
works for hidden and subversive utterances 
on the marriage question. One critic points 
out that in all his novels he has never de- 
picted a happy marriage. 

The fact is, however, as Prof. Pelham Ed- 
gars shows in an article in The National Re- 
view, Meredith treats marriage almost con- 
servatively in his novels. Judged from this 
point of view, he cannot possibly be distorted 
into the ogre of popular fancy. “He has not 
depicted happy marriages,” admits Professor 
Edgar, “but there is scarcely a heroine in his 
books who does not marry at the close a man 
of proved strength to make her lastingly 
happy.” 

In his novel, “The Egoist,” Meredith estab- 
lishes his fundamental attitude toward woman. 
He insists that the well-being of society de- 
pends upon the position which women occupy 
‘in it, and insists further that men hold the 
key of the situation, since women have hither- 
to been what men have made them. “Women 
have us back to the primitive conditions of 
man, or they shoot us higher than the top- 
most star. But it is as we please. . They 


are to us what we hold of best or worst within. 
By their state is our civilization judged, and 
if it is hugely animal still, that is because 
primitive men abound and will have their 
pasture. Since the lead is ours, the leaders 
must bow their heads to the sentence.” The 
plain English of this, according to Professor 
Edgar, is that men exact that women shall 
emerge into wedded life from a sealed jar of 
ignorant innocence; and this demand for 
“cloistral purity,” he adds, Meredith detests, 
on the ground that it emanates from the “com- 
mon male egoist idea of a wax-work sex.” 
Of the four novels of Meredith dealing pre- 
eminently with the marriage question, three 
may be said to draw a conservative moral. 
When Diana, “of the cross-ways,” feels with- 
in her the spirit of revolt, she remembers a 
saying of her friend Emma that “women who 
sap the moral laws pull down the pillars of 
the temple on their sex;” and again another 
observation that “the rules of Christian so- 
ciety are a blessed government for us women. 
We owe it so much that there is not a brick 
of the fabric we should not prop.” Diana 
obeys the spirit of the precept, but with “an 
involuntary unphrased comparison of the ves- 
sel in dock and the vessel at sea.” 
Beauchamp, in “Beauchamp’s Career,” is a 
hot-headed radical, defiant of all public opin- 
ion. But in the matter of marriage he respects 
the moral law as society interprets it. He is 
loved by a married woman, but he will not ad- 
vise her to leave her husband. “From the 
teaching of Beauchamp,” says Professor Ed- 
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gar, “we do not gather that Mr. Meredith 
has reached a position where he demands 
courage in women for the snapping of the 
marriage bond when misery would prompt to 
desperate measures.” 

“One of Our Conquerors” takes more ad- 
vanced ground. The hero of the novel, Victor 
Radnor, has been virtually coaxed into mar- 
rying a woman of wealth old enough to be his 
mother. When the old lady’s ward, Nataly, 
arrives on the scene, he falls in love with her. 
He tries to force society to recognize this 
illicit love, but is defeated. The latter part of 
the novel is an analysis of his slow mental 
disintegration. 

“Lord Ormont and His Aminta” presents 
us with the converse of the same problem 
During a visit to Madrid an English lord is 
momentarily attracted by a dark-eyed girl, 
Aminta, and forthwith makes her his Count- 
ess. She had known and admired him in Eng- 
land during her school days, and had shared 
her admiration with a schoolboy friend, Mat- 
thew Weyburn. The marriage, however, 
proves very unhappy. Weyburn eventually 
comes into the house as secretary, and “it is 
not the unexpected which happens.” At the 
last Aminta leaves her husband and finds her 
happiness with Weyburn in Switzerland. 

Some critics think that Meredith has failed 
to make his teaching explicit on the subject 
of marriage. In “One of Our Conquerors” 
infidelity to the marriage tie results in misery. 
In “Lord Ormont” the social rebels find a life 
of happiness. “The difficulty is resolved,” re- 
marks Professor Edgar, “when we realize that 
Victor Radnor wrecks his life by seeking to 
conquer a society whose laws he has defied. 
Wevburn and Aminta have clearly viewed 


the consequences of their act. They passively 
bow their heads to the social decree which 
makes them outcasts, and find their happiness 
in new activities in a foreign field.” Professor 
Edgar says in concluding: 

“Marriage can be and should be the most per- 
fect thing that life holds, and no other novelist 
has so delicately marked out the foundation of 
love upon which alone an enduring marriage can 
rest. But Mr. Meredith refuses to recognize in 
marriage, as Milton refused to recognize in it, 
a divine and immutable institution. The strong- 
est words on the subject are in the last novel 
I have discussed 

“Lord Ormont had struck to fragments that 
barrier of the conventional oath and ceremonial 
union. He was unjust—he was Injustice. The 
weak may be wedded, they cannot be married, to 
Injustice. And if we have the world for the 
buttress of Injustice, then is Nature the flaring 
rebel; there is no fixed order fossible. Laws are 
necessary instruments of the majority; but when 
they grind the sane human being to dust for their 
maintenance, their enthronement is the rule of 
the savage’s old deity, sniffing blood-sacrifice. 
There cannot be a based society upon such con- 
ditions. An immolation of the naturally consti- 
tuted individual arrests the general expansion 
to which we step, decivilizes more, and is more 
impious to the god in man than temporary rev- 
elries of a license that Nature soon checks.’ 

“It is not marriage, therefore, but rather the 
viciousness of loveless unions which is the object 
of Mr. Meredith’s attack. I infer that a marriage 
in which active injustice is absent might still be 
supported by him, altho mere toleration and 
mutual respect must always be a miserable sub- 
stitute for love. Mr. Meredith has chosen rather 
to study extreme cases, abnormal unions from 
which release or death must be the only issue. 
Of these abnormal unions that which ‘The 
Amazing Marriage’ depicts is surely the most 
fantastic, and our perception of Carinthia’s 
initial folly blunts our pity for her in the sequel. 
The result is that we read the book for its spirit 
of romance alone, and fail to view its problem 
in the serious spirit which the author intended.” 





WHITMAN’S KEEN LITERARY JUDGMENTS 


mS JURING the years 1888 to 1892 Walt 
Whitman lay sick and infirm in a 

little upper room in his home on 

Mickle Street, Camden. His con- 

stant attendant was Horace Traubel, who min- 
istered to him lovingly, helped him in the prep- 
aration of new editions of his poetry, and, un- 
known to Whitman, made a verbatim record 
of his conversation. “He talked with me free- 
ly,” says Traubel. “No subject was tabooed. 
His corporeal life was from the bed to the 
chair, then from the chair to the bed again. 
But his mental life passed unconfined across 
the earth.” <A part of the conversational rec- 


ord, together with notable letters to Whitman, 
has already been published in book form. 
Further instalments have lately appeared in 
The Century, The American Magazine, and 
Appleton’s. 

Not the least interesting feature of this il- 
luminating record is its witness to the depth 
and breadth, the enormous erudition, of Whit- 
man’s mind. He has been treated by hostile 
critics as tho he were a literary vagabond, 
without any real standing in the Court of Let- 
ters. He is revealed here as the intimate 
friend of Emerson and John Burroughs, the 
insatiable reader and keen critic of the great- 
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“THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER” 


Walt Whitman’s favorite portrait. “Of all my 
ictures,”” he said, “my own choice right through has 
been the one I call ‘the laughing philosopher.’ It was 
that I sent to Tennyson; and he liked it well, I 
have understood.” 


est literature. Shakespeare, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, 
the Bagavad Ghita, were but a few of his 
literary admirations. 

In the eighties and early nineties the world 
of letters on both sides of the Atlantic re- 
sounded with the name of Thomas Carlyle. 
His books were being dissected, his marital 
infelicities discussed. Whitman often re- 
ferred to him, and his references were gener- 
ally derogatory. Once he summed him up as 
“gloomy pabulum, full of growl, darkness and 
venom.” “Carlyle,” he added, “was satisfied 
with nobody—not with poets, reformers, writ- 
ers; not with uncommon people or common 
people: was a damnable, dyspeptic Presby- 
terian temperament, all the more nasty, hor- 
rible, to me because I insist upon a more af- 
fable attitude toward society.” But Whit- 
man would end such tirades, as a rule, ‘with 
some such sentiment as: “I know more’s to 
be said—much more. I always tell myself, 
after speaking freely of Carlyle, there is more 
yet to be said. He was needed; he was great; 
he was important in this age perhaps beyond 
any other.” 

Another of the great literary figures of the 
epoch, the poet Swinburne, vividly touched 


Whitman’s life. Swinburne, as is well known, 
at first violently espoused and afterwards as 
violently repudiated “Leaves of Grass.” His 
final estimate probably lay about half-way 
between the two extremes. At the time of 
Oscar Wilde’s visit to America, Swinburne 
sent a message, through Wilde, to Whitman, 
declaring that tho he did not agree with all 
of Whitman’s theories, or admire all his work 
in anything like equal measure, he had by no 
means relaxed his admiration of Whitman’s 
noblest works—“such parts, above all, of his 
writings as treat of the noblest subjects. . . . 
Liberty, for instance, and Death.” Whitman, 
however, on his side, was seemingly indiffer- 
ent to Swinburne. “If Swinburne had a few 
grains of thought with all his music,” he said, 
“wouldn’t he be the greatest charmer of all?” 

Among the American poets, Whitman’s fa- 
vorite, strangely enough, was William Cullen 
Bryant. He confessed that at first he had been 
inclined to give Emerson first place, but that 
later he ranked Bryant highest. And here 
are the reasons: 

“Bryant has all that was knotty, gnarled, in Dante, 
Carlyle; besides that, has great other qualities. 
It has always seemed to me Bryant, more than 
any other American, had the power to suck in 
the air of spring, to put it into his song, to 
breathe it forth again—the impalpable influence 
of spring, the new entrance to life. A feature in 
Bryant which is never to be underweighed is the 
marvelous purity of his work in verse. It was 
severe—oh! so severe! Never a waste word; the 
last superfluity struck off; a clear, nameless 


beauty pervading and overarching all the work 
of his pen.’ 


Whitmen was deeply influenced by Emer- 
son, but in this case it was evidently the man, 
quite as much as the writer, that attracted 


him. He spoke of the Concord philosopher 
as “radiant, clean, with that far-in-the-future 
look which seemed to possess him in the best 
hours.” “Emerson’s face,” he continued, “al- 
ways seemed to me so clean—as if God had 
just washed it off. When you looked at Emer- 
son it never occurred to you that there could 
be any villainies in the world.” Of Eme-son’s 
visit to Whitman in Brooklyn we get this un- 
forgetable picture: 


“I shall never forget the first visit he paid me 
—the call, the first call; it was in Brooklyn; no, 
I can never forget it. I can hear his gentle knock 
still—the soft knock—so,” indicating it on the 
chair-arm—“and the slow sweet voice, as my 
mother stood there by the door: and the words, 
‘I_ came to see Mr. Whitman;’ and the response, 
‘He is here,—the simple unaffected greeting on 
both sides—‘How are you, Mr. Whitman,’ ‘How 
are you, Waldo’—the hour’s talk or so-the taste 
of lovableness he left behind when he was gone. 
| can easily see how Carlyle should have likened 
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Emerson’s appearance in their household to the 
apparition of an angel.” 

Between Whitman and John Burroughs 
there were frequent letters and visits. “Our 
relations with one another,” said Whitman, 
“have always been comradely—largely and 
directly personal.” Of Burroughs’s literary 
work he wrote: 

“John’s power is in his simplicity. He writes 
well because he does not try to write. . . . He 
never bowls you over with any vivid passion of 
speech—it is not in him to do it—but he calms 
and soothes you—takes you out into the open 
where things are in an amiable mood. John 
might get real mad—his kettle boil over—but his 
language would remain conciliatory. William 
O’Connor under the same excitation would blow 
fiercely and leave his mark on the landscape.” 

Incidentally, Whitman would sometimes 
throw light, in his conversations, on the mo- 
tives that inspired hisown work. Traubel tells 
the story of how Whitman was informed bv 
one critic that if he had written the whole of 
“Leaves of Grass” up to the level of “My 
Captain” (the only metrical poem in the book), 
he might have made a reputation. The vet- 
eran poet was much amused. He remarked: 

“T say that if I’d written a whole volume of ‘My 
Captains’ I’d deserve to be spanked and sent to 
bed with the world’s compliments—which would 
be generous treatment, considering what a lame 
duck book such a_ book would have been! 
Horace, that fellow deserves a medal; he’s given 
me a mad dig between the ribs.” 

“After all,” said Whitman on another day, 
“if a fellow is to write poetry, the secret is, 


Courtesy of Codsser's Weekiy 
“ONE OF THE MOST TYPICAL AMERICAN 
ARTISTS WE HAVE EVER HAD” 


Such is President Roosevelt’s characterization of 
Frederic Remington. 


get in touch with humanity; know what the 
people are thinking about; retire to the very 
deepest sources of life—back, back, till there 
is no further point to retire to.” 





FREDERIC REMINGTON—A PAINTER OF THE VANISHING 
WEST 


his credentials from the White 

House;-but in the case of Frederic 

Remington President Roosevelt has 
lately gone out of his way to say: “He is, 
of course, one of the most typical American 
artists we have ever had, and he has por- 
trayed a most characteristic and yet vanish- 
ing type of American life. The soldier, the 
cowboy and rancher, the Indian, the horses 
and the cattle of the plains, will live in his 
pictures and bronzes, I verily believe, for all 
time.” 

This notable tribute echoes the sentiment 
of countless Americans who have been follow- 
ing Mr. Remington’s work for a quarter of a 
century. His red men and army scouts, his 


cowpunchers and bucking bronchos, have helped 
to keep alive among us the traditions of the 
most picturesque phase of our national his- 
tory. He has been the fountain-head of all 
authentic portrayals of the “Wild West.” 

It was a break in his fortunes and a threat- 
ened break in his health that drove Mr. Rem- 
ington westward, in his youth. Perriton Max- 
well, the art critic, takes advantage of the in- 
cident to illustrate anew the truth of the old 
adage that evil often arises out of good. “Had 
Remington remained in the East,” says Mr. 
Maxwell, “we might know him to-day only 
as one of the five thousand illustrators who 
make their headquarters in New York and 
storm the portals of the art editors of maga- 
zines and newspapers.” Mr. Maxwell con- 
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From Collier's Weekly. Copyright, 1907, by P. F. Collier & Son 
“THE CHIEFTAIN” 


One of Frederic Remington’s vivid sketches of a 
type already extinct. 


tinues (in the October Pearson’s Magazine) : 


“Remington did not don chaps and sombrero 
when he first stepped down upon the good free 
soil of the West. He began his adventures in a 
much more prosaic fashion—he clerked it in a 
general store. 

“From clerk to cowboy seemed at the time a 
rapid rise in the world and in a measure it was. 
Indeed, it was the artist’s stepping stone to higher 


things. Later as stockman on a ranch he assumed 
greater dignity and found some leisure to draw. 
Naturally he turned for his subjects to the fron- 
tier life around him. In him was a love for the 
verities and he drew what he saw’as he saw it, 
with no extraneous frills, no eye-tickling but un- 
real garnishments. The life he led, the men he 
encountered, were not pretty, but they were 
men with the bark on, and as Remington shad- 
owed them forth with pen, pencil and brush they 
appealed, chiefly by reason of their novelty, to 
thousands who knew not the actualities of the 
West.” 


For awhile Remington really lived the life 
that he painted. “He rode like a Comanche,” 
in the expressive phrase of one of his friends. 
We have it from the lips of the same authority: 
“He knows as much about horses and cattle as 
any man alive. And so he should, for he spent 
most of his youth in the saddle, rounding up 
mavericks, chasing and being chased by red 
men and hobnobbing with scouts, pioneers, 
miners, and the picturesque freebooters of the 
plains.” 

In due time Remington returned to the 
East. He was dominated now by one ambi- 
tion—to make a lasting record of his own pe- 
culiar vision of the vanishing West. Or, as 
he has put it himself, in more prosaic fashion: 
“My ambition is just to say my little say well; 
I guess that’s all.” In the pursuit of his am- 
bition he has made bronzes, as well as pictures 
—fifteen of the former, “every one of them,” 





From Collier's Weekly. Copyright, 1907, by P. F. Collier & Son 
“TRAILING TEXAS CATTLE” 


“The soldier, the cowboy and rancher, the Indian, the horses and the cattle of the plains,” says 
President Roosevelt, “will live in Remington’s pictures, I verily believe, for all time.” 
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From Coliier's Weekly. Copyright, 1907, by P. F. Collier & Son 


“SHADOWS AT THE WATER HOLE” 


“I am now painting,” says Frederic Remington, ‘ 


heard about from men who took active part in the stir of the early West. 


whatever in the industrial West of to-day.” 


“unique in 


according to Perriton Maxwell, 
conception, vigorous in handling, true in de- 


tail.” He has also written books. When 
questioned recently in regard to these, he made 
the astonishing reply: 

“T shall never write another word. I only 
wrote those books of mine to introduce people to 
the subjects I was trying to draw, paint and 
sculpt. Pony Tracks,’ ‘Crooked Trails,’ ‘The 
Way of an Indian’ were done with the deliberate 
view of educating men and women, who knew 
not the West, up to a certain standard of ap- 
preciation for its beauties, its fascinations, its in- 
trinsic worth.” 

Remington’s first published drawing ap- 
peared in the Yale Courant. “It was a 
wretched little smudge,” he says now; “but 
I was only a boy when I drew it and it should 
not be held against me.” “But your first real 
illustration,” he was asked. “Where and 
when did that appear?” He replied: “My 
first commission was from Harper’s Weekly. 
I did a picture based on an incident of the 
Geronimo campaign. That was in the early 
eighties. But let the poor thing rest.” 
Outing, under Poultney Bigelow, was another 
encouraging influence in his career, and paid 
him ten dollars apiece for pen-and-ink 
sketches. He enjoyed some of his “art jobs” 


‘the things which I saw as a bey, or things which i 
have no interest 


in those days, and among other things did the 
illustrations for Theodore Roosevelt’s cow- 
boy articles at a time when “most people,” 
as he says, “didn’t know whether cowboys 
milked dairy cattle or fought in the Revo- 
lution. I knew more about cowboys than I 
did about drawing.” 

From sketches at ten dollars apiece to a 
reputed annual retainer of $25,000 is some- 
thing of a stride, Mr. Maxwell remarks. 
“And yet,” he asks, “who shall say that Rem- 
ington is happier to-day with his output ab- 
sorbed by a single periodical than when he 
was a youthful free-lance doing the things 
he wanted to do and in his own way at ten 
dollars per drawing?” 

Whatever the place in art that posterity 
may award to Remington, it will be a place 
distinct and alone. From the beginning until 
now he has kept to his own solitary path, 
practically uninfluenced by others. He ad- 
mires the work of de Neuville, Joseph Brant, 
Baryé, the animal sculptor, and of some of 
our American landscape artists—“the best in 
the world,” he calls them—but he has tried 
to keep himself free from influences. 

Like many of our noted illustrators, Rem- 
ington began to draw for reproduction with 
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From Collier's Weekly. Cupyright, 1905, by P. F. Collier & Sou 


“COMING TO CALL” 
(By Frederic Remington) 
A painting as remarkable, in the original, for its simplicity as for its rich and haunting color-effect. 


But 


pen and ink as his medium of expression. 
he long ago abandoned the drawing quill for 
the brush. Mr. Maxwell asked him recently 
why he no longer made at least an occasional 
invasion into a field where Vierge, Abbey, 


Whistler and Robert Blum have 
He replied 


Pennell, 
achieved rare and lasting results. 
frankly: 


“The pen was never natural with me. I 
worked with it in the early days only to get 
away from the infernal wood engravers. Do not 
misunderstand me, I have no quarrel with the 
good engravers of the block, the men who are 
as much artists as those whose drawings they 
interpret. But those clumsy blacksmiths, turned 
wood-choppers, who invariably made my draw- 
ings say things I did not intend them to say— 
those were the fellows who made my youthful 
spleen rise up and boil. Pen and ink is a 
splendid medium for presenting familiar, every- 
day subjects, but my stuff was utterly strange 
to most people when I began picturing Western 
types.” 

Another topic broached by Mr. Maxwell 
during the course of a recent talk with Rem- 
ington was that of the use of the camera in 
depicting the horse in violent action. When 
Remington first began drawing horses with 
their legs doubled up under them like a crab, 
editors and public were inclined to laugh at 


him. They had been accustomed for centuries 
to see running horses pictured as flying over 
the ground with all four legs spread out hori- 
zontally. Remington’s vindication came from 
photography. At the very moment he was 
preaching in his pictures Nature’s own truth 
about the galloping horse, along came Profes- 
sor Muybridge with his wonderful discoveries 
made through instantaneous photography, in 
which he demonstrated the true movements of 
animals, especially those of the running horse. 
Remington was thereby led to use the camera 
in his own work, but he says now that he has 
outgrown it. “I do not employ photography 
at all now,” he told Mr. Maxwell. “In a sense 
I’ve gotten all the good out of it I can get, and 
now I want to work entirely away from it.” 

Earnestness and sincerity are distinguishing 
traits in Remington’s character. “He hates the 
make-believe trappings of the play-Indian 
and the tinsel of the circus cow-puncher,” Mr. 
Maxwell tells us. To quote further: 

“He is just what President Roosevelt has said 
of him, an artist that has made ‘permanent record 
of certain of the most interesting features of our 
national life.’ He is the most conscientious of 
historians; he has never ‘faked’ an action, a cos- 


tume or an episode. His own eye has been the 
lens of his artistic camera, his brain the sensitive 
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Copyright, 1907, by P. F. Collier & Son 


From Collier's Weekly. 


“DOWNING THE NIGH LEADER” 
A scene immortalized by Frederic Remington’s brush and carried to all the nations of the earth by 


“Buffalo Bill’ (Col. William F. Cody). 


plate whereon the image of his subjects has been 
impressed, his brush the developer of the compo- 
sition confronting him. In fixing to paper or can- 
vas the dramatic scenes of the faded West he 
has accomplished, in a large measure, perhaps un- 
consciously, what no other painter, in this coun- 
try or abroad, has ever attempted or attained. 
He is unique among the world’s great artists 
and so typically American that for the greater 
part of his life he refused stedfastly to go 
abroad, fearing his work would be influenced by 
the art of Europe. He preferred to be Frederic 
Remington with all of his shortcomings rather 
than a shadow of some great Continental master 
or an unconscious imitator of a foreign art stylist. 
His has always been a praiseworthy egotism. He 
is proud of his Americanism.” 


Remington lives at New Rochelle, but spends 
several months every year at “Inglenuek,” on 
the St. Lawrence River. “It is given to few 
men,” Mr. Maxwell observes, “to live Crusoe- 
like on an island all their own; but Reming- 
ton, besides possessing his own island, has 
augmented the boon with a substantial cottage, 
studio and outbuildings, and lives apart from 
the herding crowd like a feudal lord of old.” 
There are only five acres of “Inglenuek,” but 
it is an impregnable stronghold. Here Rem- 
ington works all summer, with now and then 
a short trip to the ghost of his beloved West. 

Whenever Remington mentions the West— 
“my West”—there is sorrow in his voice, as 
of one who mourns the irrevocable passing of 


a loved one into the shadows. He told Mr. 


Maxwell lately: 


“The West is no longer the West of picturesque 
and stirring events. Romance and adventure 
have been beaten down in the rush of civilization; 
the country west of the Mississippi has become 
hopelessly commercialized, shackled in chains of 
business to its uttermost limits. The cowboy— 
the real thing, mark you, not the tame hired man 
who herds cattle for the mere wage of it and 
lives for weeks at a time in conventional store 
clothes—disappeared with the advent of the wire 
fence, and as for the Indian, there are so few 
of him he doesn’t count; besides, he has gone 
into trade, into politics, into real estate, and is 
sending his children to Eastern schools and col- 
leges to learn how he may best outwit the pale- 
face and yet keep within the white man’s law. 

“T have no interest. whatever in the industrial 
West of to-day—no more interest than I have 
in the agriculture of East Prussia or the coal 
mines of Wales. My West passed utterly out of 
existence so long ago as to make it merely a 
dream. It put on its hat, took up its blankets 
and marched off the board; the curtain came 
down and a new act was in progress.” 


It is matter for self-congratulation, says 
Mr. Maxwell, in concluding, that in ringing 
down the final curtain on the great Wild 
West drama, the relentless course of empire 
has left to us at least one auditor with skill 
and enthusiasm and courage enough to per- 
petuate on canvas and in enduring bronze 
the most inspiriting phases of its colorful 
existence. 
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THE GLORIFIED SNOBBISHNESS OF HENRY JAMES 


We: a OME TIME ago we referred to the 
“ eS) author of “The Golden Bowl” as a 
oe ei literary sphinx. In the opinion of 
seus the elect, Mr. Henry James towers 
far above the horizon of the all too many. 
His labored obscurity they interpret as in- 
sight, and as marvels of English style the 
mannered intricacies of his diction. Yet can 
it be possible that James resembles the mys- 
terious symbol of Egypt, to which he has been 
compared, only externally, and that he is in 
reality, to borrow a picturesque phrase from 
the author of “An Ideal Husband,” a sphinx 
without a riddle? Such, at least, seems to be 
the judgment of Michael Monahan, the gifted 
author of “Benigna Vena.” In his sprightly 
magazinelet, The Papyrus, Mr. Monahan re- 
fers to the man who by some is held to be the 
greatest novelist of his generation as a “glori- 
fied snob.” The prevalent vogue of Mr. Henry 
James, he observes, is a thing to confound a 
plain man with unsophisticated literary no- 
tions. If Thackeray were living, he could. in 
Mr. Monahan’s opinion, make a satisfactorv 
explanation of the phenomenon and thereby 
add a chapter to his Book of Snobs. “This,” 
he exclaims, “is the unwholesome truth—Mr. 
Henry James is a glorified snob, and his suc- 
cess is the greatest that literary snobbery has 
achieved in our generation. Nay, it is per- 
haps the Greatest Ever, for while Bulwer 
Lytton was a splendid and memorable speci- 
men of the snobiscus literarius, he was also, 
by accident, a writer of some genius—which 
can not be safely alleged against Mr. Henry 
James. Bulwer possessed a style, which, 
faulty and eccentric tho it was, yet had 
some positive virtues, while Mr. James’s style 
can only be described in negative terms: e. g., 
it is not pure, it is not coherent, it is not sense, 
it is not English, etc.” 

The writer then proceeds to quote an 
“orphic” sentence from what he considers Mr. 
James’s latest “crime” (“The American 
Scene”), a book already discussed at length in 
these pages. Thus it runs: 

“T was to feel in the New York streets and 
in the packed trajectiles to which one clingingly 
appeals from the streets, just as one tumbles back 
into the streets in appalled reaction from them, 
that the art of beguiling or duping it became an 
art to be cultivated—tho the fond alternative vision 
was never long to be obscured, th imagination, 
exasperated to envy, of the ideal, in the order in 
question; of the luxury of some such close and 
sweet and whole national consciousness as that 
of the Switzer and the Scot.” 


This is not a particularly vicious sample of 
the James dialect, Mr. Monahan holds, but it 
reveals the snob and the obscurantist in about 
equal degrees. “It is,” he goes on to say, “not 
difficult to see in it the consecrated novelist of 
the English leisure class, the social tuft hunter, 
the renegade American, the despiser of his 
own country’s past and present.” To quote 
further: 


“Strength is a quality unknown to Mr. Henry 
James, else I might say he strongly hates and 
contemns the social atmosphere of this country, 
so different from that of his beloved England. 
But his feeble satire trickles from him with pain- 
ful difficulty, like the effort of a man suffering 
from a strangury, on nearly every subject that 
challenges him. New York’s towering stone 
Titans, seen from the incoming steamer, appeared 
to his puerile sense ‘like extrayagant pins in a 
cushion already overplanted, and stuck in, as in 
the dark, anywhere and anyhow.’ ‘They are,’- he 
continues in his best fustian, ‘the most piercing 
notes in that concert of the expensively pro- 
visional into which your supreme sense of New 
York resolves itself. No worthier thought of 
the imperious and imperial commerce which bade 
these giant structures arise, 


As at the stroke of some enchanter’s wand, 


or of the splendid daring and ingenuity of their 
builders, seems to have grazed that perversely 
sophisticated mind. And the true reason of this 
involves a marvel as wondrous as any conceived 
by the Arabian story-tellers:—The snob in Mr. 
Henry James’s personal cosmos so expanded as 
to hide entirely or give him a false vision of the 
material America he saw after his long exile.” 


What then accounts for the fame of Henry 
James? Mr. Monahan sarcastically supplies 
the explanation. “Mr. Henry James,” he says, 
“is a very great writer, for Mr. W. D. How- 
ells hath said it. Many people are convinced 
of the truth of this who have never read 
either Mr. James or Mr. Howells. In truth, 
the names of both gentlemen are far more 
celebrated than their works.” He goes on 
to say: 


“Mr. James is the Mac Gregor of the small- 
souled, the historian of the insignificant, the Osric 
of a feeble art. Is it any matter for wonder 
that a plain man, competent as to essential lit- 
erature, should be put out of his reckoning to 
read constantly of Mr. Henry James as a Great 
Literary Man, the primate of English novelists, 
etc., and to see his utterly foolish, worthless and 
contemptible observations on this country brought 
out pompously by the Harpers? Isn’t the thing 
enough to corrupt his sense of literary .values, 
that by sheer snobbery and vapid wordiness a 
man should attain to such a summit of glory 
and success?” 
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MINISTERIAL DELUSIONS AND HOW TO CURE THEM 


fe 10 LESS an authority than Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, president of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, is responsible for the state- 
ment that peculiar and subtle psychological 
dangers beset the modern minister. In an 
article in The Atlantic Monthly he registers 
his conviction that, outside the ministry, 
“there is perhaps no human calling which 
more severely exposes its members to the 
peril of unreality.” “They live and move 
and have their being,” he adds, “in an atmos- 
phere charged with potential self-deceptions: 
social, intellectual, moral.” 
Turning his attention, first of all, to the 
prevalence of social self-deception in the min- 
istry, President Hall says: 


“The effect of bad perspective in the ministry 
is social self-deception. A narrowing parochial- 
ism is one of the causes of bad perspective. 
Parochial leadershio is a most honorable em- 
ployment, yet there are two ways of doing it. 
There is such a thing as a narrowing parochial- 
ism; a surrender of great interests to neighbor- 
hood contentment and petty forms of jurisdiction, 
whereby social proportions are confused and 
large human areas of need and helplessness are 
obliterated by foreground proprieties of caste or 
sect. Still further may this social self-deception 
be promoted by egoistic churchmanship. The 
power of straightforward outlook on life’s broad 
facts, and of sympathy with the world’s needs, 
may be vitiated by too constant use of the eccle- 
siastical lens. Ecclesiasticism may become a 
habit of mind, a_ regrettable shortsightedness. 
Secure within the citadel of tradition, and from 
its battlement looking down on a non-conforming 
world, a man may have a ministerial ideal which, 
like the specter of the Brocken, is only an en- 
larged and shadowy reproduction of himself. 
Perhaps St. Paul, who counted himself to be ‘less 
than the least of all saints,’ had this in mind 
when he wrote ‘I say to every man that is among 
you, not to think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think.’” 


But if social self-deception is bad, intellec- 
tual self-deception is worse. 


“The effect of mental seclusion in the ministry 
is intellectual self-deception. Living too much 
apart from men, an anchoret of the study, 
haunted by watchwords of a ‘school of thought,’ 
strained by mental overproduction, a minister 
may establish a purely subjective, and quite 
morbid, ideal. Obedient to this ideal, his mode 
of thinking may grow away from that of his 
brother men, and his life, wounded by the indif- 
ference of others, may shrink into itself, to tread 


henceforth, with melancholy persistence, the 
lonely path of an intellectual Ishmaelite.” 


President Hall goes on to warn ministers 
against the ethical self-deception resulting 
from “erroneous personal standards in the 
ministry.”” On this point he writes: 


“One must look into history to find the source 
of these erroneous standards. In their present 
form they are survivals of an age when priest- 
hood, wrapped in garments of reputed sanctity, 
and absolved from the common toils and cares 
of men, was a necessary institution, without 
which the religious organization of society might 
not have been possible. Then, the layman paid 
homage to the priest, as such; and the priest, 
from the standpoint of a privileged class, looked 
down upon the layman. Time has brought great 
changes. I do not say that the old order has 
been invalidated, but that other credentials for 
ministry than membership in a priestly caste are 
foremost in the mind of the modern laity. He 
who, clinging to the tradition of an earlier age, 
shields himself or seeks to shield himself from 
the plain, hard code of righteousness that binds 
other men, by claiming ministerial privilege, is a 
self-deceived man; dangerously self-deceived, be- 
cause his fallacy, is ethical. For such a man 
drastic dealing with himself is necessary, if he 
would save his soul alive. From the good- 
natured tolerance of a_ half-contemptuous laity; 
from the soft, beguiling flattery of tongues; from 
the tightening fetters of self-indulgent habit, let 
him deliver himself, by violence, if need be, that 
he may reach the firm ground of untitled, un- 
privileged manliness, and be counted worthy to 
suffer, as other men do, for righteousness’ sake.” 


Having defined these three principal dan- 
gers against which the modern minister must 
guard, President Hall proceeds to state some 
blunt facts. There can be no doubt, he thinks, 
that a decay of faith in the priestly concep- 
tion of the ministry has been going on for 
fifty years. Less and less are men ready or 
willing to bow down to their fellow-men be- 
lieving them to be depositories of divine in- 
spiration. Men of the world treat the priestly 
claim with respect so long as it is not aggres- 
sive. When it becomes so, they decline to take 
it seriously. To recognize such facts as these, 
says President Hall, “is not iconoclasm. It 
is not irreverence. It is in part the post- 
poned reversion of nature to spiritual reality; 
and in part the useful outcome of scientific 
study in the field of personality.” If the dan- 
gers of the ministerial career, he continues, 
are to be avoided, if the pulpit is again to be- 
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come a power in the land, it can only be by 
a frank shifting of the priestly emphasis from 
the sacredness of the profession to the worth 
and character of the individual preacher. 
“The true minister,” according to President 
Hall’s conception, “is he that has that gift. 
He is an interpreter—one among a thousand! 
He may or may not call himself a priest. It 
matters not. He is a minister, not because he 
is a priest, but because he is a prophet: a man 
who speaks for God and for his brother man.” 
From this argument is drawn the conclusion: 


“After much obscurity, brought by disquieting 
theological and ecclesiastical conditions of late 
years, thought seems to be moving toward a 
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clearer view of what the ministry is. It is com- 
ine to be seen in its relation to humanity rather 
than in its relation to the church. Hitherto the 
minister has been too much regarded as the of- 
ficial and creature of the church. And young 
men with splendid gifts and glorious aspirations 
have often halted at that thought, and, suspicious 
of priesthood, have preferred to cast in their lot 
with untrammeled humanity. But when the min- 
istry is seen as, first of all, a part of the essential 
life of humanity, an answer to a yearning need 
in the soul of the world, a prophet’s voice utter- 
ing for men what they have not uttered for them- 
selves and showing men a glory in God that they 
have not seen for themselves—then the choice 
flower of youth, having the sense of this voca- 
tion born within them, shall no longer hesitate; 
a prophets of the Highest shall be multi- 
plied. 





A NEW PLEA FOR A “SQUARE DEAL” 


NEW and valuable contribution to 

the terminology of ethics has been 

made by Prof. Edward A. Ross, of 

the University of Wisconsin, in the 
phrase ‘ ‘smokeless sin.” The word “smoke- 
less” implies the idea that wrongdoing of the 
modern type inflicts harm, is hard to locate, 
outwardly inoffensive, not malodorous, remote 
from the harm it causes, indifferent in its 
choice of the victim, and passionless in execu- 
tion. In a series of notable articles in The 
Atlantic Monthly, now reprinted in book 
form* Professor Ross has been subjecting this 
particular kind of sin to a searching analysis. 
He comes to the conclusion that “the master 
iniquities of our time are connected with 
money-making,” and, like President Roosevelt, 
he believes that these iniquities can be over- 
come only by a.“square deal”—that is to say, 
by an absolutely impartial enforcement of law. 
He devotes his last articles to what he regards 
as the failure of society to uphold “the rules 
of the game.” To quote: 

“There is a type of law impotence -which 
loosens the masonry of the state itself, and hence 
menaces the sober and orderly people who are 
beyond the reach of the lawlessness of ‘water- 
front,’ or ‘levee,’ or ‘tenderloin,’ or ‘Little Italy. 
This is failure to enforce the laws governing the 
conduct of groups or classes in their economic 
struggle, in a word, failure to uphold the rules 
of the game. ; 

“Tf the laws guarding the interests of one class 
are enforced, while the counterbalancing statutes 
protecting another class lie dormant, or if a law 
is enforced downward but not upward, or if 
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justice wields a sword on the poor but a lath on 
the rich and influential, the cheated class fiercely 
resolves to capture the state and to govern ruth- 
lessly in its own interests. But, imbued with this 
vengeful spirit, government soon becomes the 
engine rather than the arbiter of conflicting in- 
terests, and the state sense perishes in the flame 
ot class hate. This is why it may be more im- 
perative to cut out alike Pinkertons and sluggers, 
to put down impartially corporation law-break- 
ing and mob violence, than to enforce the ordi- 
nances for the ‘red light’ district.” 


Professor Ross goes on to illustrate his 
point with concrete illustrations: 


“The hustler’s practice of ‘get there—anyhow!’ 
is warm sand for the hatching of cockatrices’ 
eggs. In Pennsylvania the law-abiding disposi- 
tion was so weakened by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s example that a man who tapped a pipe 
line and stole Standard oil for two years was 
found innocent bv jurors who had heard him 
plead guilty. In California the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company brought law into such con- 
tempt that the train robbers Evans and Sontag 
were befriended by nearly the whole local popu- 
lation. In certain Rocky Mountain states mine 
operators and miners have both well nigh lost 
the state sense, and reach for a judgeship or a 
shrievalty as unhesitatingly as in a fight one 
would reach for a crowbar. Thus breach of law 
begets counter-breach. ‘Slush funds’ and chicane 
soon breed mobs and terrorism, which in turn 
engender deportations, kidnappings, and brutal 
trampling upon the constitutional rights of cit- 
izens_ and communities. Brickbat, ‘acid egg,’ 
dynamite, and torch are in a way companions to 
‘House of Mirth,’ ‘drift-wood,’ gangster’s gavel, 
and ‘bull-pen.’ Nor is it easy to revive the olive 
tree, once the bramble has come up. It will take 
years of even-handed enforcement of law to re- 
store to government in Colorado its lost prestige. 
A decade of Solon and Rhadamanthus cannot in- 
spire the law-abiding spirit that one year of weak 
government or slack opinion can destroy.” 
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The conspicuously successful violater of 
the rules of the game robs us of that which is 
more precious than gold. He takes our ideal- 
ism. “The monopolist as such,” remarks Pro- 
fessor Ross, “hurts us no more than a drouth, 
a May frost, the boll weevil, or the chinch 
bug; and these are not calamities of the first 
rank, for, tho they lessen our comfort, they 
do not leave us less civilized. But as success- 
ful lawbreaker, the monopolist takes from 
us more than money: he takes away our ideals, 
leaving us more ape and less man.” To quote 
further : 


“For twenty years the writer has watched the 
effect upon college young men of the conspicuous 
triumph of the first great commercial pirate—the 
oil trust—over abie competitors, common carriers, 
oil producers, public prosecutors, attorneys-gen- 
eral, courts, legislatures, newspapers, and leaders 
ot opinion. Many left college for the battle of 
life with the conviction that the ideals of success 
held up by their instructors were wunpractical. 
‘The preachers and professors and commence- 
ment speakers are old fogtes,’ says one. “This 
isn’t the kind of world they think it is. They are 
fussy old maids, not strong men.’ ‘With all these 
fine principles,’ says another, ‘you’d be a dead 
one from the start. You’d never get into the 
game at all.’ ‘Money’s the thing! With money 
you’re it, no matter who kicks,’ says a third. ‘I’m 
going to climb into the band-wagon, not hoot at 
it as it goes by.’ So, for several college genera- 
tions, one could mark in the cbb of generous 
ideals and the mo inting of a precocious cynicism 
the working of the virus. If such was the im- 
pression of triumphant lawlessness upon young 
men whose horizon had been widened by aca- 
demic culture, what must it have been upon the 
multitudes of callow youth that from the school- 
boy desk go forth ill furnished into active life? 
The founder of the oil trust may give us back 
our money, but not if he send among us a hun- 
dred Wesleys can he give us back the lost ideals.” 


It is a great mistake, continues Professor 
Ross, to suppose that we can attain to the 
Kingdom of Heaven simply by regenerating 
souls. Good men are not enough. We must 
have a good social system. At the present junc- 
ture the social trend denies most men a free 
hand. The pace in any given profession is often 
set by the meanest man who is allowed to con- 
tinue in the business. If one dealer in foods 
successfully adulterates, his competitors must 
follow suit or else seek their patrons among 
the few who will pay more than the market 
price. The shipper who extorts an iliegal rate 
obliges other shippers in his line to break the 
law or be snuffed out. So long as there are 
able attorneys willing to handle corporation 
work just as it comes, clean or dirty, the high- 
minded lawyer is likely to mildew in the base- 
ment of his profession. In business, finance 
and politics it is more and more the case that 
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PROF. 


all who maintain themselves therein must 
stand on about the same footing. To follow 
the argument: 


“How vain, then, to expect to better conditions 
simply by adding to the number of good men! 
The converts would be obliged to join the multi- 
tudes who have their work cut out for them. 
They might, of course, hew coal or lay bricks or 
drive oxen. But business, finance, and politics— 
so potent in determining the distribution of 
wealth and of welfare, so authoritative in im- 
pressing standards on the rising generation— 
would become not one whit better. There are 
already enough granite men to man the high 
posts; but till the ways be cleared for them, they 
accumulate on the lower levels where, having no 
free hand, they feel no moral responsibility. By 
themselves they can get no foothold at the 
strategic points where conditions are made, 
where the weal or woe of thousands is deter- 
mined. Without aid they cannot maintain them- 
selves in these competitive fields. It is, there- 
fore, the first duty of society to establish the 
righteous by lifting the plane of competition. 

“Pure-food laws mean an open door for honest 
men in the purveying business. An efficient state 
insurance department means a chance for the 
‘old-fashioned’ manager. A stricter ethical code 
for the legal profession would enable certain 
briefless lawyers to forge to the front. Child 
labor restriction is a godsend to the humane 
manufacturer. Outlawing the sweaters’ dens may 
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throw the ready-made clothing trade into the 


hands of reputable men. 


In enforcing the rules of the game, the chief 
problem is how to restrain corporations. The 
threat to withdraw charters is no longer 
effective. If law-breaking officers are fined, 
the board of directors indemnifies them. If the 
corporation is fined, and its sinning is lucra- 
tive, it heeds the fine no more than a flea-bite. 
“Never will the brake of the law grip these 
slippery wheels,” says Professor Ross, “until 
prison doors yawn for the convicted officers 
of lawless corporations.” He adds: 


“The directors of a company ought to be in- 
dividually accountable for every case of miscon- 
duct of which the company receives the benefit, 
for every preventable deficiency or abuse that 
regularly goes on in the course of the business. 
Hold them blameless if they prove the ineffi- 
ciency or disobedience of underlings, but not if 
they plead ignorance. Consider the salutary 
side-effects of such severity. When an ava- 
lanche of wrath hangs over the head of 
the directors of a _ sinning corporation, no 
one will accept a directorship who is ,not 
prepared to give a good deal of time and 
serious attention to its business. Strict account- 
ability will send flying the figurehead directors 
who, when the misdeeds of their protégés come 
to light, protest that they ‘didn’t know.’ It will 
bar buccaneering insiders from using a group of 
eminent dummies as unwitting decoys for the 
confiding investor or policyholder. It will break up 
the game of operating a_ brigand public- -service 
company (owned by some distant ‘syndicate’) 
from behind a board of respectable local ‘direc- 
tors’ without a shred of power. 

“In one state, newspapers have been required 
to print in every issue the name and place of 
business of the publisher or proprietor, in order 
that the responsibility of the paper may be cer- 
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tain. It ought likewise to be customary to print 
along with the news of exposure of corporation 
misconduct the names of the directors, in 
order that the public indignation may not explode 
without result, but find rather a proper target; 
for just indignation is altogether too precious a 
thing to be wasted. 

“Make it vain for a director to plead that he 
opposed the wrong sanctioned by the majority 
of his colleagues. If he will keep his skirts 
clear, let him resign the moment he is not ready 
to stand for every policy of his board. In the 
board of directors, as in the cabinet of parlia- 
mentary countries, the principle of joint responsi- 
bility should hold. It ought to be as inevitable 
for the entire board of directors of a railroad 
company, caught systematically stealing mineral 
lands or oppressing coal operators along its line, 
to resign, as now it is a matter of course for 
college trustees to resign when they have been 
caught unloading bad securities. on the college 
funds.” 


Not Socialism, but “a transfigured individ- 
ualism,” in Professor Ross’s opinion, will fur- 
nish the basis for a genuinely ethical indus- 
trial system. He writes on this point: 


“Some, alive to the pace-setting power of the 
‘twentieth man,’ stigmatize competition as dete- 
riorating and. cry out that it is idle to expect 
improvement until the competitive system is 
abolished. This “would be pouring out the baby 
with the bath. Competition may pursue an up- 
ward path or a downward path. When makers 
adulterate or lyingly advertise, or overdrive 
their help, or replace men with children, they 
follow the downward path. When they eliminate 
waste, improve their processes, utilize by- 
products, instal better machines, they follow the 
upward path. Collective industry would avoid 
the downward path, but it might not follow 
the upward path. The true policy is to fence 
off the downward paths and leave competition 
free to spur rivals into the upward path.” 





A TURNING POINT IN THE THEOLOGICAL ATTITUDE 
TOWARD CHRIST 


7 AVE we reached a turning point in 


theological and Biblical research 

m™ with reference to the person, char- 

a acter and mission of Christ? Many 

able German theologians seem to feel that we 
have, and are taking this position in books 
and articles. They say that a radically new 
kind of Christ literature is the order of the 
day, and that the modern theological mind 
will either have to demolish the new concep- 
tions or adjust itself to them. Prof. Julius 
Koegel, of the University of Greifswold, who 
admits that recent developments in theological 
thought have brought the religious world to 
something like a crisis in its attitude toward 


Christ, argues that, nevertheless, the older 
views are safe and beyond the reach of sub- 
versive criticism. He thinks it advantageous, 
however, for conservatives to familiarize 
themselves with the new views, if only for 
the purpose of combating them. The tide is 
setting strongly in the direction of skepticism, 
he admits, and a multitude of books empha- 
size the tendency. Moreover, the disposition 
of the moment seems to be “psychological,” 
and to aim at new and disturbing interpreta- 
tions of Christ’s motives. The late Professor 
Wrede, of Breslau, for instance, in a work en- 
titled “Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evange- 
lien” (The Mystery of the Messiah in the Gos- 
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pels) defends the idea that Jesus Himself never 
wanted to be the Messiah. A second book, 
based on the researches of Professor Wrede 
and written by Dr. A. Schweitzer, of Strass- 
burg, argues that the so-called “historic 
Christ” of recent Biblical criticism is only a 
modernized Christ after the ideals of Ger- 
manic religionism, and that the real Christ 
belongs in the realm of eschatology, having 
no special mission for His and our day, but 
drawing only a future picture of the Kingdom 
of God. Even more significant is a third 
volume entitled “Wer war Christus?” (Who 
was Christ?) by Prof. L. Ihmels, the occu- 
pant of the leading conservative chair of sys- 
tematic theology in Germany—that of Leipzig. 

Professor Ihmels declares that the debatable 
territory in the discussions regarding the life 
of Jesus has entirely shifted during late years. 
The question as to the historical existence of 
Jesus has now, he thinks, been absolutely set- 
tled. The day of Strauss’s “myth” theory is 
over. No sane man doubts that Jesus was a 
historical person, that He was born in Bethle- 
hem, that He died on the cross. The problems 
now in the foreground pertain to His divine 
or human character, His Messiahship, to His 
birth and resurrection as foundations of 
church doctrine. 


The chief cause for the change in the crit- 
ical attitude toward Christ is attributed by 
Professor Koegel to a growing skepticism in 
regard to New Testament sources; and for 
this skepticism nobody is more responsible 


than the famous scholar, Professor Well- 
hausen. During the last few years his New 
Testament researches, and the conclusions 
based thereon, have become the basis of a new 
school of criticism. His conclusions, briefly, 
are that not even the synoptic gospels, let 
alone John, give reliable accounts of the 
doings and sayings of Jesus, but that the gos- 
pels are rather a message concerning Him, 
and a description of His suffering, death, 
resurrection and glorification. According to 
the Wellhausen theory, Christ did not Him- 
self preach the doctrines ascribed to Him; 
the gospels are rather the product of the faith 
of congregations that learned to believe in 
Him. Jesus was really only a teacher; not a 
Messiah or a Savior. 

Along these lines the subjective analysis of 
New Testament conceptions of Christ’s per- 
sonality and teaching is developed by others, 
the drdinary idea being to make Christian 
doctrines concerning Jesus a _ psychological 
rather than a historical problem. The most 
amazing instance of this tendency is to be 
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found in a work by Dr. Kreyher, who tries 
to show that the doctrine of the virgin birth 
of Jesus originated in the pronounced con- 
templative character of Mary, who, “in deep 
study concerning the Messiah as the hope of 
Israel, caused by the process of autosugges- 
tion her own pregnancy!” 

Another tendency, among some of the crit- 
ics, is to reduce the Christ problem to a ques- 
tion of psychiatry, or abnormal mental devel- 
opment. The ablest exponent of this view is 
Dr. de Loosten, whose work “Jesus Christus 
vom Standpunkte des Psychiaters” (Jesus 
from the Standpoint of Psychiatry) is taken 
very seriously, on account of its representative 
character, by leading apologetical writers. 
The central hypothesis of this work is that 
Jesus was an abnormally developed religious 
genius—an enthusiast with exceptional intelli- 
gence, but a pronounced consciousness of self. 
One phase of this problem is the subject of a 
volume by the younger Professor Holtzmann, 
entitled “War Jesus ein Exstatiker?” (Was 
Jesus an Ecstatic?) He answers this question 
in the affirmative. 

The conservative theologians of Germany 
regard these new “subjective” views of Jesus 
as wild and extreme; and even advanced 
thinkers are opposing them. Professor Jii- 
licher, of Marburg, in a new pamphlet entitled 
“Neue Linien in der Kritik der Evan- 
gelischen Uberlieferung” (New Tendencies in 
the Criticism of the Gospel Tradition) in- 
sists that a cool scientific spirit could never 
produce such fantastic pictures of Christ, and 
that they none of them explain satisfactorily 
the wonderful church movement that grew 
out of His person and work. The Wellhausen 
distinction between a gospel of Jesus and a 
gospel concerning Jesus has also provoked 
many rejoinders, in which the historical char- 
acter of the synoptic gospels is strongly de- 
fended. 

In Professor Koegel’s opinion, all the ef- 
forts of advanced criticism to give to Christ 
a character different from that assigned him 
by the gospels and the epistles have proved 
futile. They have been adequately answered, 
he thinks, by the conservatives. He closes his 
review of the whole subject with the state- 
ment that attempts have indeed been made to 
supplant the gospel Christ by one who is the 
product of subjective philosophy, but that 
there are no signs yet that this attempt will 
prove successful. Christian scholarship is not 
yet bankrupt. It still has the power to de- 
fend the authentic gospel picture of Jesus 
Christ. 
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THE PRACTICE OF IMMORTALITY 


once, when discussing the question 
of immortality with a_ skeptical 
sid friend, he sharply informed him: 
“Quite possibly your soul is not immortal, but 
mine is!” Robert Browning voiced the same 
thought in staider language when he said: 
“The soul doubtless is immortal, where a soul 
can be discerned.” The two remarks may 
fittingly serve as an introduction to a neglected 
phase of the whole problem of immortality. 
We refer not to the theory of “conditional 
immortality,” which rests on the idea that 
some have immortal souls and others have 
not; but to the corollary of that theory—that 
immortality may be realized by those who so 
desire. An editorial writer in Harper’s 
Weekly who devotes an article to this fasci- 
nating subject suggests: 


“It is perhaps true that we extend life into 
other spheres by our desire and our will. Per- 
haps to this instinctively creating, appraising, 
willing self, which is born, we must add intent 
and persevering desire. Certainly some souls 
seem nearer and some farther from life everlast- 
ing. Should the law of this life hold good in 
other realms,,.demand will have something to do 
with supply. To stretch roots down deep into 
life and the constitution of the universe, to spread 
branches far out over life and phenomena, to 
feel existence gripping hold of, including and 
covering, more life and more existences, is to 
come even here and now into the feeling of im- 
mortality. Who lives persistently in the thought 
of life without end, has he not already tasted im- 
mortality? It is something never to have faced 
an ending, never to have felt finality, never to 
have come to terms with an ultimate. To fail, 
and fail, and fail again, as a brave soldier must. 
and fight with renewed vigor every time, to hold 
in hand all the experience and knowledge and 
power of many defeats and march on anew with 
them to a higher and a further victory, is to grow 
into the feeling of life everlasting. The victor of 
life must invariably step out over himself, he 
must lay the ghosts of his personal sorrows, he 
must press on ut 1 even the star of his inborn 
destiny lies below his feet, mastered and outsped. 
And who can conceive of a great victor of destiny 
vanquished by Death? When he passes beyond 
our vision it is to set alight the black passages 
and unlighted chambers of the future. 

“Who lives in the consciousnes of life without 
end lives with a different courage from his who 
lives trying to make life out of the poor changes 
contained in fourscore years and ten. And to 
live in the consciousness of immortality may 
mean something very different from a desire to 
describe dogmatically what the great mysteries 
of consciousness beyond this embodiment may be. 
It may mean only the continuous effort to inquire 
into the true nature of things. To study persist- 
ently as only those can who love stedfastly and 


nobly the structure of the life in which we move 
and have our being; to weave our enterprizes 
deeply into the woof of all human life; to identify 
ourselves with all that is offered to us here—this 
is somehow to posit our continuance in the flow 
of time and the revolutions of the worlds. 


; We taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless as we wish our souls to be.” 


The Buddhistic law of “Karma” is based on 
the theory that we are what we have been; 
that we are creating what we shall be. It has 
an important bearing on the present topic. 
As the writer in Harper’s Weekiy says: 


“What an effective hell and worthy heaven 
may be wrought out of the thought! To set 
one’s heart upon accumulation of money and 
things would mean to be condemned to look 
upon nothing better than one’s earthly trash 
thereafter. To overreach, to snatch away from 
others, would be to shut oneself into a world 
with those from whom we had taken away, those 
whom we had deceived and robbed for the sake 
of a heaped-up treasure of no worth. Who had 
given a life to noble ends, to service and self- 
sacrifice, would pass into a world where all his 
enterprizes were becoming fuller and clearer and 
more effective. For, as we see all through the 
sacred scriptures of all the ages, life, as we know 
it, is sowing, and what a man sows he shall reap. 
We know the words of the phrase, but it is only 
dimly, vaguely we realize the truth of the say- 
ing. All religion connects life everlasting with 
virtue and sin with annihilation. Sin is_self- 
interest; it is self-contained, self-concerned, fet- 
tered, destructive ; a shrinkage, a tendency 
toward original nothingness. Virtue is no more 
than the tendencv to toss aside self-interest and 
act for larger issues. It does not ask immediate 
recompense, but will bear a little pain, a little 
discomfort, if it may posit future good. So we 
come round to the ancient truism that virtue is 
life everlasting, for virtue stretches itself out 
into unknown realms, and works for results be- 
yond the welfare of the separate self. And what 
a man, by his living, brings to the birth in this 
life, that constitutes his continuance beyond his 
personal consciousness. ‘The effects a man pro- 
duces still belong to him, are still a part of his 
being, and the more effect he produces, the 
greater and the richer will his immortality be- 
come.” 


Almost every great poet has had his own 
distinct vision of immortality. To Browning 
it was the continuance of adventure, of effort, 


extension of knowledge; to Tennyson it was 
the closer communion with the ideal type, the 
surrender of self to the great Keeper of souls; 
to Whitman it was the lovely, soothing 
change whereby a man is freed from earth- 
born senses and becomes one with the uni- 
verse. “It matters little,” observes the Har- 
per’'s Weekly writer, “that each man sees im- 
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mortality through the medium of his separate 
vision. What does matter is that men should, 
here and now live with the courage and en- 
joyment of the sense of immortality.” Shall 
we then sit idle and nurse remorse because 
we have fallen short? The answer is: “No; 
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who practices immortality, seeing the weeds 
he has sown, busily plants fair flowers, so 
many and so close all about that the weeds 
shall be choked out. It is surely immortality 
that what is sown is bound to grow to poison 
or to blossom.” 





WHY THE OLD TESTAMENT IS DIFFICULT TO 
UNDERSTAND 


‘tS op. abe SUBJECT,” says the Rev. John 
3 Pat: M. Thomas, a Presbyterian = 
‘ tor of East Orange, N. J., 

~j taught so much and understood so 

_ little as the Old Testament.” Something like 

300,000 sermons on Biblical texts are preached 

every week in the churches of the United 

States; over a million people are teaching 

Sunday-school classes; books and pamphlets 

by the thousand are published on all phases 

of Bible study; and yet, Mr. Thomas points 
out, it remains a fact that “only the few have 
more than the most general knowledge of the 

Bible, while the great majority, even of well- 

informed people, feel that their knowledge of 

Scripture is sadly deficient.” 

If the Bible is not read, and if large num- 


bers of people are ignorant concerning it, the 


reason must be, continues this clergyman 
frankly, that it is not found interesting and is 
not understood. This conclusion would seem 
to be confirmed by a confession which came 
into Mr. Thomas’s hands recently, and which 
he has taken the trouble to record. It reads 
substantially as follows: “I made up my mind 
I was neglecting the study of the Bible, and 
I resolved to study it seriously; I happened 
to open up the book to Jeremiah, and feeling 
that there was unexplored territory, which 
might offer something new and agreeable, I 
began to read; but I was disappointed greatly ; 
I could not see what it was all about, and I 
soon gave up the effort.” 

This confession undoubtedly defines the atti- 
tude of many persons toward not merely the 
book of Jeremiah but the whole of the Old 
Testament. Now why, asks Mr. Thomas, 
should it be difficult for anyone of ordinary 
intelligence to understand the Old Testament? 
It is not philosophical, he asserts; its thought 
is not abstruse, its conceptions are not ab- 
stract, its sty!e is not involved. There is not 
a sentence in Jeremiah that is beyond the 
grasp of an ordinary mind because of the 
depth or difficulty of the idea which it con- 
tains. “If any verse of the book is unintel- 


ligible, it is not because what the prophet 
would say is beyond ordinary comprehension, 
but because the reader does not comprehend 
what the prophet is trying to say.” Mr. 
Thomas proceeds to illustrate (in The Inde- 
pendent) : 


“For example, one reads that Jeremiah said: 
‘I see a boiling caldron, and the face thereof is 
from the north.’ Every one can picture to himself 
a seething pot with spout pointing away from the 
north, and the image is readily called forth by 
the prophet’s language; but what he means by it 
is not clear and is not made clear by his explana- 
tion: ‘out of the north shall evil break forth 
upon all the inhabitants of the land.’ Why this 
evil? Why from the north? Why such uncanny 
imagery? It is not very easy even for the stu- 
dious reader to find an answer. Yet until one 
enters by sympathy into the life of Jeremiah’s 
day and feels with him the terrible army of the 
Babylonians and their resistless march southward 
toward Jerusalem, it is as idle to think to under- 
stand his words as it would be to endeavor to ex- 
tract meaning from Lincoln’s second inaugural 
if one did not know that America was ever en- 
gaged in a civil war. 

“Doubtless the dedicatory address, at Gettys- 
burg to one as far away from the events of 1861- 
65 as the men of to-day are removed from the 
equally portentous times of Jeremiah would be as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. But given 
like knowledge of the Hebrew patriot, and his 
words will be not less eloquent, not less pathetic, 
not less inspired, than the words of the modern 
martyr. Indeed when you know them there is a 
strange likeness between these two—lonely men, 
pathetic men, sensitive men appointed unto 
marked publicity, tender-hearted men obligated 
to awful deeds.” 


The obscurity of Jeremiah may be taken as 
a fair example of the obstacles one meets on 
almost every page of the Old Testament. 
“There are gems of utterance, like the Gettys- 
burg address,” says Mr. Thomas, “but no ex- 
planation of the occasion on which they were 
delivered. There are orations on public policy 
whose elevation one cannot mistake, and from 
whose moral fervor the soul catches fire, yet 
their full force is missed because sometimes 
their parts are disconnected, while irrelevant 
and neutralizing sections are thrown in, and 
the orderly thought of the whole and the goal 
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the speaker had in mind are not brought into 
the clear.” To quote further: 


“If the statement that the prophetical writings 
are fragmentary, interpolated and without chro- 
nological sequence smacks too much of subjective 
criticism, the difficulty of deriving from them any 
idea of the orderly growth of Israel’s piety may 
be substantiated as forcibly from the order in 
which book follows book. Taking the minor 
prophets, one goes from Hosea, a teacher in the 
great days of Jeroboam II of Israel, to Joel, who 
was one of the last of the prophets, and who 
quotes from many of them; thence back to Amos, 
who was the first of all, preceding even Isaiah; 
thence to Obadiah, who had somewhat to say 
concerning Edom in the days of the exile; thence 
to Jonah, who was not a prophet at all but a 
literary artist of the first magnitude and a teacher 
of toleration and of the equal Father of all men 
in the late times of Israel’s bigotry; thence to 
Micah, a younger contemporary of Isaiah; and 
thus from Isaiah to Malachi the reader is snatched 
hither and yon, dragged forward and backward 
over centuries, and confronted with situations the 
most diverse. It is instructive to note the dates 
of the several prophets, major and minor, as their 
books stand in the Bible, taking in each case 
the earliest probable date of the predominant por- 
tion of the prophecy Beginning with Isaiah, the 
years before Christ are as follows: 740, 626, 592, 
168, 745, 400, 760, 450, 450, 700, 650, 600, 630, 
520, 520, 540. It is patent that from a book thus 
put together it is impossible for the general reader 
to derive anything like a consistent picture of the 
relation of mind to mind and of the development 
of religious truth and practice.” 


It may be contended that the Old Testament 
offers historical summaries, as well as pro- 
phetic discourses, and that the proper way to 
get a background for the latter is to turn to 
the former; but “one has not to proceed far 
on this theory,” declares Mr. Thomas, “before 
discovering that the books of Kings and 
Chronicles are utterly disappointing if one 
seeks to gain from them any real knowledge 
of the situations to which the makers of 
Israel’s faith applied themselves.” For, in- 
stead of giving us the facts in true historical 
perspective, these Jewish recorders offer ac- 
counts that are colored by religious bigotry. 
With monotonous comment on the “sin of Jer- 
oboam, the son of Nebat, wherewith he made 
Israel to sin,” they have tried to gage the 
temper of each generation for over two hun- 
dred years by its devotion to one particular 
sanctuary or ritual, such interpretation, in Mr. 
Thomas’s opinion, being about as sensible as 
would be a history of New York City since 
the days of Peter Stuyvesant, which made 
chiefly prominent the sort of ritual practiced 
in Trinity Church, and the measure of ad- 
herence to it on the part of the various 
mayors! To quote again: 


“The Old Testament’ as it stands to-day is 
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dominated by the priestly notions which prevailed 
in the time of Israel’s decay, two centuries after 
the ages of its strongest life and its clearest 
vision of the things of God. In the year 458 B. C 
Ezra the scribe came from Babylonia to Palestine. 
and brought with him the law of God A reforma- 
tion was enacted in Jerusalem, in accordance with 
its terms, and from the character of this reforma- 
tion and the dependence of the law upon Ezekiel 
it can be shown that the code for which Ezra 
the scribe was so zealous had been composed not 
long before in Babylon. This is the code which 
shows least the influence of the prophets, which 
is monotonously tiresome in ritualistic prescrip- 
tions, which makes religion a matter of altar 
measurements and curtain hangings, and which 
teaches by certain implication that to sacrifice is 
better than to obey, and that the sacrifices of God 
are not a broken and a contrite heart, but the 
blood of bulls and of goats. Leviticus is simply 
the priestcraft against which Amos and Isaiah 
hurled invective, transformed into law, and en- 
titled with the name of Moses.” 


The real reason, then, why it is so difficult 
to understand the Old Testament lies not in 
the largeness of the book, nor in the remote- 
ness of its life, nor the obscurity of its ideas. 
It is unintelligible, and therefore uninterest- 
ing, because one cannot follow the develop- 
ment of its thought and its religious concep- 
tions. From the point of view of the average 
reader, it has no co-ordination. 


“Its first rude beginnings of belief in God and 
crude endeavors to do His will are hidden in 
fragmentary narratives in Judges and Samuel, 
and in portions of the Pentateuch. Its early days 
of strength and its magnificent rise to spiritual 
religion are covered up in the obscure and difficult 
orations of the prophets. But in the times of its 
decay, when the prophet had given way to the 
priest, the records of its rise were taken in hand 
by small-minded men who judged all things by 
the petty ritualistic standards of their time; and 
thus the priestly stamp was impressed upon the 
whole.” 


The way to an understanding of the Old 


Testament, says Mr. Thomas, in concluding, 
lies through sane critical interpretation of its 
many and confusing documents. 


“The common man must be taught to discern 
between the diverse sorts of religious documents, 
which vary in historical trustworthiness, and 
mislead often as to their origin and their true 
position in the growth of piety. The criticism 
which is now the exercise of the schools must be- 
come the practice of the private student who turns 
to the Bible for moral encouragement and relig- 
ious illumination. The Church must teach the 
Old Testament as the critics interpret it, if her 
more progressive members are to preserve their 
regard for Scripture. Critical use of the 
Old Testament alone makes it intelligible, spares 
one the harm which results from promiscuous 
adoption of its precepts, and renders possible the 
benefit which is theirs who work their way close 
to the creators of the world’s highest religious 
truths.” 
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IS WOMAN TO BLAME FOR THE PRESENT MARITAL 
UNREST? 


HE marriage question will not down. 

It is a question in part religious, in 

part ethical, in part civil, and in all 

three aspects it takes a dominating 
hold on the public mind. The yellow journals 
teem with lurid accounts of marital infelicity. 
The bishops and the clergy never grow weary 
of denouncing the “moral laxity” of our gen- 
eration in respect to the marriage-tie. And 
just at this time the serious magazines are 
devoting an unusual amount of space to dis- 
cussions of the subject. 

The Atlantic Monthly gives the place of 
honor in a recent issue to an article entitled, 
“Why American Marriages Fail,’ by Anna 
Rogers. No magazine article for a long time 
has been so widely exploited and discussed. 
Mrs. Rogers thinks it incontestable that there 
are more matrimonial catastrophes to-day 
than there were a generation ago. “In fact,” 
she says, “every recent decade has shown a 
marked increase in the evil of divorce in the 
United States,—out of all proportion to the 
growth of population. It is also a matter of 
statistics that the evil is growing more rapidly 
in our country than in Europe.” And the 
major part of the blame for this situation she 
lays at woman’s door. 

The first great mistake of the modern wom- 
an, in Mrs. Rogers’s opinion, lies in her failure 
to realize that marriage is her work in the 
w tld. “From whatever point it is viewed, 
physical or spiritual, as a question of civic 
polity or a question of individual ethics, it is 
her specific share of the world’s work—first, 
last and always; allotted to her by laws far 
stronger than she is.” Up to the present time 
no vital discovery in science has ever been 
made by woman; no important system of 
philosophy, or code of laws, has been formu- 
lated by her. In literature, music, sculpture, 
painting, her work is, comparatively speaking, 
insignificant. It is only as wife and mother 
that she stands alone, pre-eminent, unap- 
proachable. To follow the argument further: 


“The average wife who manages to live, after 
a marriage for love, up to the average husband’s 
ideal of her before marriage, will, it is safe to say, 
reach her highest spiritual development. She 
need not aspire to any higher goal than the poor 
man’s own illusions! ‘The real trouble is that 
they are rather likely to prove uncomfortably 
exalted. 

“In fact, to preserve his ideal of her—just the 
average busy man—is really her life-work. Hers, 


somehow, by hook or by crook, to save out of 
the inevitable strife of those early days of char- 
acter-reconstruction at least a workable ar- 
mistice; some sort of a broad friendship which 
leaves room for human frailties; to cultivate a 
habit of reasonable concession; a motherly wish 
to be a source of harmony to her husband; and 
an honest determination to arrest the disease of 
‘incompatibility’ (latent always) in its incipiency, 
long years before it reaches the stage of the knife; 
to rise a little above the primitive frankness of 
a certain colored wife who admitted noncha- 
lantly—O yes, I done left ‘im!’ ‘Wha’ for you 
done left ’im?’ she was asked. ‘Oh, I jes’ natch- 
ully los’ all taste fo’ ’im,’ which explanation, 
crude as it is, would cover the cause of an as- 
tonishing number of divorces in this year of 
grace 1907.” 


The rock upon which most of the flower- 
bedecked marriage barges go to pieces, con- 
tinues Mrs. Rogers, is the latter-day cult of 
individualism; the worship of the brazen calf 
of Self. And the egoistic qualities, we are 
assured, are much more pronounced in wom- 
an’s case than in man’s. The inborn egoism 
of man is always tending to find its whole- 
some outlet in hard work, generally com- 
munity-work; but that of woman is as yet 
largely a useless, uneasy factor, vouchsafing 
her very little more peace than it does those 
in her immediate surcharged vicinity. Now- 
adays woman receives practically a man’s 
mental and muscular equipment in school and 
college, and then, in the first flush of her 
youth, is turned out into a world of—nega- 
tives! No exigent duties await her, no im- 
perative work; and no method is afforded of 
expending her highly-developed, hungry ener- 
gies. Is it to be wondered at that they turn 
back upon her and devour her? Or that 
she becomes one of those “alarm-clock women 
who buzz for a little and then run down?” 
As Mrs. Rogers describes the situation: 


“It comes to pass that this highly-trained, well- 
equipped (and also ill-equipped) feminine ego 


faces wifehood—the one and only subject about 
which she is persistently kept in the dark. And 
from the outset she fails to realize, never hav- 
ing been taught it, that what she then faces is 
not a brilliant presentation at the Court of Love, 
not a dream of ecstasy and triumph, not even 
a lucky and comfortable life-billet—she is facing 
her work at last! her difficult, often intensely 
disagreeable and dangerous, life-task. And 
her salary of love will sometimes be only partly 
paid, sometimes begrudgingly, sometimes not at 
all—very rarely overpaid—by either her husband 
or her children. One of the precise facts that 
young women should be taught, as they are 
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taught physical geography, is that men, all men, 
have their high and low emotional tides, and a 
good wife is the immovable shore to her hus- 
band’s restless life.” 

Mrs. Rogers protests, with all her heart, 
against what she calls “the present false and 
demoralizing deification of women.” She sees 
no reason why our American women should 
be worshiped at all. When compared with 
their European sisters, they fall short, she 
thinks, at almost every point. They are not 
as good housekeepers as German women, nor 
as intelligently helpful wives as French wom- 
en. “The painstaking thrift of European 
women,” says Mrs. Rogers, “has no parallel 
in this country; nor the painstaking cleanli- 
ness that is a revelation to American eyes ac- 
customed to the general ‘slouch’ from one end 
of the United States to the other.” Instead 
of attending to their household affairs, our 
women go “shopping.” Mrs. Rogers dwells 
on the extraordinary spectacle presented by a 
typical street in the shopping district of one 
of our great cities at mid-day, and goes on to 
say: 

“The main cause of this daily 
of our streets by the feminine world is not 
mere vanity, for the industrious, home-staying 
French women have that quality to an even 
greater and much more insidious degree. It 
seems to be a combination of excessive energy 
and sheer idleness of purpose, and the national 
vice_of extravagance. 

“The writer has taken the time and pains to 
follow, more than once, several typical American 
women on a typical morning shopping tour, and 
has discovered the anomaly “that the longer they 
take to shop, the less they actually buy! And these 
idlers are not the well-dressed, prosperous women 
—they are the poorly clad, pale and irritable from 
fatigue. From counter to counter they go, finger- 
ing, pricing, commenting, passing on, hour after 
hour. Sometimes an ice-cream soda in the base- 
ment is their only lunch, followed by a complete 
rearrangement of hair in the ‘Ladies’ Parlor’; 
then a slow stroll through the ‘Art Department,’ 
and they remark casually to any one who will 
listen, ‘Well, I guess it’s about time to go home!’ 
One involuntarily wonders about that ‘home’! 
These facts are true of tens of thousands of our 
women in every city in the Union; and much 
travel has failed to discover its exact equivalent 
anywhere else in the world. d 

“These facts mean a big economic loss some- 
where in our development. All the writer cares 
to claim is that our women as a whole are 
spoiled, extremely idle, and curiously undeserving 
of the maudlin worship that they demand from 
our hard-working men.” 


As the true cure for the excessive and pur- 
poseless restlessness of our women to-day 
Mrs. Rogers proposes a return to the old- 
fashioned virtues—persistence, hard work, un- 
selfishness, and, above all, patience. This last 
quality, she remarks, seems now to be almost 


submergence 
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out of fashion. But it made our grand- 
mothers “civilizing centers of peace and har- 
mony,” and “one finds in the women of that 
generation a strange quiet, as of wisdom long 
digested; a deep abiding strength; an aloof- 
ness of personality that makes for dignity; 
and sweet old faces that bear the marks of 
‘love’s grandeur.’” What is there to-day, 
asks Mrs. Rogers, in all the fret and fuss and 
fury of feminine living, that compares with 
the power for good of these wonderful old 
women, fast disappearing? She says, in con- 
cluding: 


“Girls are capable of great patience, energy, 
and persistence in the acquisition of education or 
what are known as accomplishments. And later 
on in life, if women, bent on social success, were 
as easily discouraged, as exacting, as irritable in 
the accomplishment of that task, as they often are 
in the undertaking of marriage, the list of the 
world’s successful salons would indeed be a brief 
one. There is no doubt that the women of the 
day have the qualities that would make for suc- 
cess, even in marriage, if they elected to expend 
them in these commonplace ways. . 

“Somewhere before the benediction of the mar- 
riage ceremony might well be inserted Amiel’s 
beautifully cadenced words to women facing their 
great life-work: ‘Never to tire, never grow cold; 
to be patient, sympathetic, tender; to look for the 
budding flower and the opening heart; to hope 
always; like God to love always,—this is duty.’ ” 


A point of view almost directly opposite to 
that of Mrs. Rogers is taken by Constance 
Smedley in an article in The Fortnightly Re- 
view entitled “The Hedda Gabler of To-day.” 
Miss Smedley speaks for the women who have 
“that particular combination of vitality and 
intelligence which the routine of domestic life 
cannot possibly satisfy’—women who cannot 
find happiness in love alone. She sees in 
Ibsen’s morbid and tortured heroine the very 
type of such womanhood blindly, inevitably, 
struggling toward a larger life. To quote: 


“No one thinks of marriage and paternity as the 
natural end and completest fulfilment of man. 
Marriage for him is only a condition, not an 
end. His soul and intellectual development are 
still expected to grow on irrespective of his mar- 
ried life. He feeds on life, not on marriage only. 

“With a woman the mere state of marriage is 
still considered to be a fully sufficient means of 
maturing her development. The marriage state, 
indeed, is tacitly held to confer mental and moral 
distinction on women. Every woman who has 
to do with women knows the absurdity of this 
convention. Every woman knows, to her cost, the 
painful small-mindedness, the lack of stability, 
the stunted minds and negatory ‘morals’ that 
abound in the class of married women who con- 
form most closely to the popular ideal of wife- 
hood. In nine cases out of ten marriage tends 
to compress and nullify a woman’s individuality, 
making her an efficient pillow or ‘help’ for the 
husband, but an astonishingly uninteresting, 
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dwarfed, and narrow-minded specimen of human- 
ity, taken out of her home, and viewed as a mere 
human person. I fail to see how the children of 
such women can draw mental or moral strength 
from such mothers. As a matter of fact the chil- 
dren do not attempt to; they strike out on their 
own to blunder and suffer by themselves. Moth- 
ers who only feel emotions, and have no real 
knowledge of life, no wise and broad experience 
culled by their own hand, and not dispensed to 
them by their husbands—such mothers have no 
real influence on their children; they have noth- 
- to give, and the young are quick to discover 
this. 

“The truth is we are holding on to conventions 
of a long-past period, and the act of motherhood 
does not remodel a woman’s mind and character 
any more than fatherhood re-creates man.” 


To hold woman responsible for this situa- 
tion is, in Miss Smedley’s judgment, absurd. 
The real cause is social and evolutionary. 
The introduction of machinery, the usurping 
of woman’s domestic functions by man, has 
driven her from her old position. Her vital- 
ity and energy have not as yet become ad- 
justed to the new situation. She cannot re- 
turn to the status of her grandmother, and as 
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yet the new channels for her activity are very 
limited. Hence the tragedy of her plight. But 
Miss Smedley looks hopefully toward the fu- 
ture: 


“Tt seems to me the advanced and forceful 
Heddas of to-day are gradually beginning to feel 
the wider ties which bind humanity together. 
Now that they are being allowed space for the 
growth of that motor-force within them, now that 
wholesome struggling on this world’s battlefield 
is affording outlet for the fierce exuberance of 
their personalities, I feel they are settling into 
harness; they are being broken in by the ex- 
igencies of life. Daily they are learning more 
and more the great lesson of humanity’s 
dependence. 

“So the Hedda Gabler of to-day is entering the 
battlefield which las been reserv ed for man, and 
is learning the discipline which comes with active 
fighting. She is learning that she is a unit in 
the ranks of the great army. She is experiencing 
the responsibilities of comradeship, not only with 
her own sex, but with that other sex from whom 
slie once expected so much, and in proportion to 
her disappointment at those necessarily unful- 
filled expectations, so_ terribly despised. The 
Hedda of to-day is beginning to understand man. 
Some day in the far, far distant future, it is even 
possible he may begin to understand her!” 





THE CHURCH’S GROWING SYMPATHY WITH SOCIALISM 


EVERAL years ago, Prof. Thomas 

C. Hall, of the Union Theological 

5 Seminary, New York, wrote an ar- 

ticle on Socialism as “Christianity’s 
most formidable rival.” The phrase is one 
that sticks in the memory. At the time of its 
utterance it was regarded by many as an ex- 
aggeration, but in view of recent develop- 
ments it acquires a new and vital significance. 
There can be no doubt that, both in England 
and this country, an increasing number of 
minds are turning to Socialism, rather than to 
Christianity, for their religion. The Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, who for several years has 
been carrying on a religious propaganda 
among American workingmen, under the aus- 
pices of the Home Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church, declares that “for thou- 
sands of workingmen Socialism has become a 
substitute for the church, the idealism of the 
earthly propaganda taking the place of the 
visions and ideals of the religious faith.” And 
the Rev. Dr. A. A. Berle, in that fierce and 
brilliant indictment of our theological schools 
noticed in these pages last month, pays the 
following remarkable tribute to the power of 
the Socialist advocates: 


“The Socialists make a better use of the New 
Testament, for purposes of moral appeal, at this 
very moment, than do the majority of the min- 
isters of the gospel. The present writer has 
heard a dozen impassioned Socialists, address- 
ing audiences aggregating ten thousand people, 
make a finer, a more effective, a more dra- 
matic, and a more moral use of the figures, the 
illustrations, and the moral teaching of the gos- 
pels, in a single evening, than he has_ heard 
from any dozen preachers in a month in the last 
twenty years.” 


But the churches at this juncture are meet- 
ing the rivalry of Socialism in a friendly, 
rather than a hostile, spirit. Quite a number 
of religious journals have lately printed arti- 
cles surprisingly favorable to Socialism. That 
staid organ of New York Presbyterianism, 
The Observer, devotes three pages of a recent 
issue to an article entitled “Will Socialism he 
Established in America?” The author, Dr. 
George Shipman Payson, says in his closing 
paragraph: 

“In many of its aspects Socialism may appear 
visionary. But there is an undeniable charm in 
its conception of a state in which each is for 
all and all for each. And that charm is the charm 


of light from the Sun of Righteousness. The 
gold arc of the Golden Rule gleams from its ideals. 
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The zeal and devotion with which multitudes 
strive for those ideals compel observant people 
to ask whether there be more of Christianity 
outside ecclesiastical boundaries than within, and 
whether the democratic spirit of Christ’s teachings 
may not find its fullest expression in departments 
of life and living where hitherto it has been least 
expected to express itself. Generous souls are 
powerfully attracted toward Socialism because 
of its great emphasis upon altruistic and philan- 
thropic aims. The best Socialists are inspired by 
an enthusiasm for humanity which, tho it does 
not speak of Christ, reminds of Christ.” 


The same spirit of Socialistic sympathy ap- 
pears most vividly in two new books that have 
been widely debated in the religious press. 
The first* is by Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, 
of Rochester, the secondt by Prof. Shailer 
Mathews, editor of The World Today. Both 
authors disclaim the title of Socialist, but both 
show strong Socialistic leanings. 

Professor Rauschenbusch lays down as his 
fundamental thesis that “the essential purpose 
of Christianity was to transform human so- 
ciety into the Kingdom of God by regenerat- 
ing all human relations and _ re-constituting 
them according to the will of God.” He 
thinks that the Christian religion has lost 
power because of its practical abandonment of 
its social mission. He adds: 


“It would seem, therefore, that one of the 
greatest services which Christianity could render 
to humanity in the throes of the present tran- 
sition would be to aid those social forces which 
are making for the increase of communism. The 
church should help public opinion to understand 
clearly the difference between the moral qualities 
of the competitive and the communistic principle, 
and enlist religious enthusiasm on behalf of that 
which is essentially Christian.” 


Professor Mathews expresses himself in 
words almost identical. “The greatest service 
which the church can render society just at 
present,” he declares, “would be to contribute 
the spirit of Jesus to the ideals which are 
provocative of discontent.” He writes fur- 
ther: s 


“Social movements, like that we see going on 
in our day, are the expression not of degeneracy, 
but of a new social life born of new ideals. 

Just what these ideals are can be learned by any 
person who will take the trouble to study the two 
great literatures of popular idealism: Socialistic 
propaganda and the journals of organized labor. 

here is a passionate sincerity in the liter- 
ature of both Socialists and the labor unions which 
compels respect. A man does not need to approve 


By Walter Rau- 
in Rochester 


*CHRISTIANITY AND THE Socrat Crisis. 
schenbusch, Professor of Church Histor 
Theological Seminary. The Macmillan Company. 

{THE CHURCH AND THE CHANGING Orpver. By Shailer 
Mathews, Professor of Historical and Comparative 
Theology in the University of Chicago. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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of everything to be found in this literature, but 
he must recognize the fact that both the Socialist 
and the labor movements are brimful of an ideal- 
ism which is not to be measured by their econ- 
omic accomplishments. Each alike is a~ Cause. 
Each believes itself to be a champion of human 
betterment. Men will plead and fight for them, 
and, if need be, die for either cause with the self- 
sacrifice that led the martyr to the stake. This 
self-estimate, particularly that of organized labor, 
is justified in actual accomplishment. Without 
any disrespect for the work of organized Chris- 
tianity, it must be said that there is many a church 
which, in point of general altruism and of loyalty 
to its professions of high purpose, could not 
endure a comparison with the work of some labor 
unions. It would be a severe shock to the self- 
esteem of such churches to compare their fellow- 
ship funds, which are spent in alleviating the 
wants of their poor members, with not only the 
funds but also the practical help of other sorts 
with which many a labor union surrounds its 
members.” 


In England the tide is running even more 
strongly in the direction of Socialism than in 
this country. There are now many thousands 
of Socialists within the English churches. It 
is not generally known that Dr. John Clifford, 
the pastor of the most influential Baptist 
church in London, and Dr. Stopford Brooke, 
the eminent Unitarian scholar, are both mem- 
bers of the Fabian Society; while Canon 
Scott-Holland, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, has been for years the leader of a Chris- 
tian Socialist group of Anglican clergymen. 
The latest and most distinguished convert to 
Socialism is the Rev. R. J. Campbell, whose 
utterances on the “New Theology” last spring 
set the whole theological world agog. Mr. 
Campbell has just returned to London after 
a very successful lecturing tour under frankly 
Socialist auspices. The paper that has been 
championing most ardently his theological 
views—The Christian Commonwealth, of Lon- 
don—is also Socialistic in sympathy, and de- 
votes space every week to Socialist news. One 
of its staff contributors, Albert Dawson, has 
registered his conviction that Socialism is 
“unquestionably the most remarkable phenom- 
enon of modern times.” The Christian Com- 
monwealth says editorially: 


“A great battle lies ahead of us. The spirit of 
Socialism is in the air, and is likely, before long, 
to make itself felt in a remarkable way. Mean- 
time, we can cultivate it in small ways. We can, 
as far as possible, make life happier and healthier 
for those of our fellow-men with whom we come 
into touch. We can make it: clear that we do 
not think any the less of people for getting their 
living by manual labor. We can show, by our 
treatment of those who are thought to be lower 
in the social scale than ourselves, that we respect 
them, we can encourage them to raise themselves. 
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We can make the man or woman behind a shop 
counter feel that he cr she is doing us as great a 
service in attending to our wants as we are doing 
him or her a favor in buying at the shop. In 
short, we can in many such ways, however small, 
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give practical proof of our Christianity, and pre- 
vent the pronounced Socialist from putting us 
to shame. For there is very much in common, 
to say the least, between the spirit of Socialism 
and the spirit of Christianity.” 





YOUNG LADY’S TEST OF CHURCH HOSPITALITY 


bulletins the words “Strangers 

Cordially Welcome,” do they mean 

what they say, or is it all a mere 
matter of form? Miss Laura A. Smith, a 
young journalist commissioned by The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, has lately made a serious at- 
tempt to answer this question authoritatively. 
She visited a hundred churches in the East 
and Middle West for the express purpose of 
gaging the sort of hospitality extended to 
visitors by the average church. She wished 
not only to see what was meant by the invi- 
tation “Strangers Cordially Welcome,” but 
also to see how many of the clergymen or the 
members of the congregations would, after 
the services, speak a word of encouragement 
or greeting to the stranger within their gates. 
“I dressed myself,” she says, “in very plain 
clothes, and endeavored, both by my dress 
and behavior, to typify the average young 
woman, without means, who goes to a city to 
find a church home.” 

The results of Miss Smith’s mission have 
proved decidedly chilling. According to her 
record, she was snubbed in some of the 
churches she visited, courteously treated in a 
few, and practically ignored in the majority. 
The ushers, it is true, showed her to a seat; 
but in most cases church hospitality ended 
right there. No kindnesses were extended by 
members of the congregations. The ministers 
as a rule gave her no greeting. She was not 
made to feel welcome. 

At one Episcopal church in New York she 
“did not encounter a friendly glance or a 
smile.” Two men and a lady left at the same 
time she did. It was raining, but none offered 
to share an umbrella with her. At a great 
Baptist church, also in New York, where the 
minister preached eloquently on the love of 
Christ for lives soiled, broken and lame, she 
passed unnoticed. “I thought,” she says, “all 
would rush forward and shake my hand to 
gather me in.” She describes her experience 
at a third church as follows: 

“No one offered to usher me to a seat at the 
Broadway Congregational Church. I selected my 


own. After the benediction the congregation_re- 
solved itself into a ‘happy family’ at once. This 


church bulletin says: ‘All visitors or strangers 
who would like to meet members of our church 
are requested to remain in their pews at the close 
of the service.’ I selected a pew, about the _ 
from the front on the left of the center aisle, t 
‘remain’ in. It seemed to me _ that Rene Be 
passed me by. No one smiled or spoke to me. 
Three times I stepped aside to allow women to 
pass through my pew. I stood there unnoticed 
for twenty-five minutes. I was directly in front 
of the minister, who was greeting members of 
the congregation on all sides. He looked at me 
and over me. At last I heard a woman’s voice 
at my side and—she was actually speaking to 
me. ‘I cannot tell whether I ought to know you 
or not,’ she said. I explained that I was a 
stranger. She shook hands cordially, said she 
was glad I came and chatted with me. That was 
my first and last welcome in that church. Per- 
haps the bright sunshine accentuated my shabby 
attire.” 

At Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, she found 
the same frigid atmosphere prevailing: 

“The big auditorium of Plymouth Church (Mr. 
Beecher’s old church) was packed. A young 
man moved over to give me room in the second 
pew from the rear on the right side of the left 
aisle. The Reverend Newell Dwight Hillis was 
preaching on “The Democracy of Jesus.’ Among 
other points he spoke of honoring the person, and 
not the clothes. After the benediction the aisles 
were solid masses of smiling, happy people. 
Every one forgot me. As soon as I could elbow 
my way through the aisle I went to the third pew 
from the front, in a direct line with the pastor. 
The section around him was packed with men 
and women, young and old, waiting to shake 
hands with him. Twice he looked at me very 
straight. I really expected he would come and 
greet me, but he did not. When the church 
finally did empty, which was not for a long time, 
I went to the vestibule and waited again for some 
one to smile or speak. I was struck by the line 
under the medallion of Henry Ward Beecher in 
the bronze wall tablet: ‘I have not concealed 
Thy truth and loving-kindness from the great 
congregation.’ I liked the ‘loving-kindness’ 
phrase. I triea to think the persons in the ves- 
tibule were strangers like myself, but I know 
they were members of that congregation. Not a 
s il among the hundreds in that church even 
smiled at me. 


In Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis, her experience was much the 
same. The churches in which she received a 
warm greeting were the exceptional churches. 
In Boston she attended services at twenty- 
four churches. Only one pastor spoke to her. 
In Cleveland she could not even find one sym- 
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pathetic pastor. In eleven Chicago churches, 
she says, “not a man shook hands with me or 
greeted me. From not a single minister did 
I get the slightest attention.” 

Miss Smith draws no ditesens from her 
experience. But the press of the country, 
both religious and secular, has evinced a lively 
interest in the facts she presents. The Chicago 
Presbyterian paper, The Interior, acknowl- 
edges that “where there is much smoke there 
must be some fire, and likewise where there is 
so much complaint of church coldness there 
must be some ice.” Other religious organs 


feel that Miss Smith’s picture is distorted. 
The Western Christian Advocate, a Metho- 
dist journal published in Cincinnati, comments 
in part: 


“No one particularly enjoys being made an in- 
voluntary participant in the game of ‘freeze-out.’ 
Nevertheless, some things ought, perhaps, to 
be said in partial defense of the big city churches 
to which this young woman went. In the rural 
churches the presence of a stranger is easily de- 
tected; in the city churches—particularly those 
like Plymouth Church, Brooklyn—a large pro- 
portion of the congregation are strangers to each 
other. They hardly expect recognition. If they 
did not speak to the young woman, neither did 
she speak to them. Besides, it is not the custom 
of the pastor to force his way through the aisles, 
shaking hands right and left. It seems to us 
more becoming to do as Dr. Hillis and many 
others do—stand in the chancel and receive the 
greetings of all comers who are greeted in turn, 
with perhaps a personal word.” 


The New York Tribune thinks that all that 
Miss Smith has shown is that strangers are 
“welcome,” but not “welcomed,” in the metro- 
politan churches; and the distinction, it claims, 
is important. To quote: 


“What does it all prove except that New York 
churches are not like country churches and New 
York people are not like country people? In the 
country—and a large number of us have our 
chief memories of church-going in the country, 
and consequently formed our standards of 
church hospitality there—in the country ‘the 
stranger within the gates’ has his hand shaken 
and his circumstances, affairs and religious in- 
tentions inquired into with great particularity, 
and tried by such standards, the experiences of 
Miss Smith were chill indeed ; but is it proper 
to try New York congregations by those stand- 
ards? Does the average ‘stranger within the 
gates’ in New York wish any greater hospitality 
than a seat in which to listen to the ‘famous 
preacher,’ if he be merely curious, or a place to 
worship unobtrusively, if he be more serious in 
his inclinations? Would not the average New 
York ‘stranger’ be embarrassed by having rural 
religious hospitality thrust upon him by a Fifth 
avenue congregation? Doubtless there are some 
persons who go to church seeking human fellow- 
ship and the simple hospitality of a village con- 
gregation. To offer hospitality to these and not 
to those who are far from. desiring it requires 
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the utmost tact and discrimination, tact and dis- 
crimination that must now be even more on the 
alert since ‘the stranger within the gates’ has 
been found to include the sociologist seeking 
‘copy, dressed with shrewd shabbiness. Miss 
Smith has shown that the invitation ‘Strangers 
Cordially Welcome’ means that thev are welcome 
but are not welcomed, and that, we take it, is 
what the average New York ‘stranger’ would 
prefer.” 


The New York Evening Post, which treats 
the subject in semi-humorous fashion, takes 
the view that the real menace to the stranger’s 
comfort within the church portals is just the 
opposite of that described by Miss Smith. 
“The fact is,” it says, “that in most cases, 
Miss Smith’s narrative notwithstanding, 
strangers receive almost too much attention in 
New York churches.” It continues: 


“Formerly people were taken to their seats by 
a gentleman whose business also was to take them 
to their graves; and there was little disposition 
on the part of any one to exchange pleasantries 
with him, or to elicit from him a wish for health 
or happiness. The new ‘way is different. Upon 
reaching the entrance of the sacred edifice, the 
stranger becomes the cynosure of the eyes of 
several well-dressed young men who take him in 
charge even as the head waiter at the summer 
hotel subdues the will of the boarder. If the 
visitor wishes to sink humbly into a back seat, 
hoping to get out in case he should be troubled 
by his cough, he is taken up to the front, placed 
snugly in the inside corner of a pew, and at 
length wedged in by the owner and his family. 
Hymn books are thrust at him, even if he is not 
in voice. Places in the Psalter are found for 
him, altho he may dislike responsive reading. 
After the service the head of the family shakes 
hands with him and asks how he likes ‘our min- 
ister. Half way to the door a deacon waylays 
him, and throws out a bait in the way of a 
church festival or illustrated lecture; for the net 
is no longer employed as in apostolic times. But 
in the vestibule the most energetic attack will be 
made upon him. A singular organization, known, 
we believe, as the ‘Lookout Committee,’ will be 
lying in ambush, and even the strongest will must 
yield to their importunity. Henceforth, if he re- 
turns to the church, he will be a marked man. 
He went to pray, but he has been benevolently 
assimilated. If, however, he at first succeeds in 
hiding in a back pew, he. will be frequently ap- 
proached and asked to ‘go’ up higher;’ and all the 
while behind him he will hear discreet and sib- 
ilant whisperings of those who are called 
‘workers. It is almost like an afternoon 
tea. 

“It is to be hoped that Miss Smith will try 
her experiment again. She has administered a 
sharp, if undeserved, reproof. Doubtless the 
next time she goes to church, even if the day 
be wet, the pastor will shake her hand and ask 
her to Sunday dinner, the ushers will invite her 
to the young ladies’ sewing society, and the 
Lookout Committee will not let her leave until 
her hands are filled with ‘leaflets’ and ‘special 
appeals.’ In short, she will be treated almost as 
well as if she wore an Easter bonnet.” 
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“THE THIEF”’*— 


FIRST GREAT SUCCESS OF THE NEW 


THEATRICAL SEASON 


HE THIEF,” by Henri Bernstein, 

Y adicr from the French by C. 

Haddon Chambers, in which Kyrle 

Bellew and Margaret Illington 
omy scored the first great success of the sea- 
son, is not a subtle psychological study, but a 
strong and well-made drama, thrilling, pun- 
gent and swift. Its author, in the words of 
the Boston Transcript, is accounted the heir 
of Sardou and the descendant in due order of 
Scribe and D’Ennery. Bernstein, so the 
writer in the columns of the Boston daily 
holds, writes vehemently, and his theatrical 
energy at its fullest seems to strike his audi- 
ences blow on blow. It may be said that 
Bernstein’s Parisian public, like the Scotch 
harridan who loved her husband the better 
for beating her, applauds him the more for 
that reason. His characters play no dramatic 
games with social or psychological theories; 
he cares not a whit and stops not a minute 
to analyze their individual emotion. They are 
to him only the cog-wheels and levers of his 
tale. His will and the elementa! passions with 
which he animates their nature set them in 
motion. His plays, in other words, are writ- 
ten not around an idea but around a plot. In 
the majority of his plays he has dealt chiefly 
with passions sordid, hysterical or perverse, 
that make scant appeal to minds American 
or Anglo-Saxon. In “The Thief,” however, 
he has struck a more universal human motive 
and, while certain conditions of the play are 
characteristically French, we nevertheless feel 
in it a broad and personal application to the 
relations of men and women wherever a com- 
plex state of society exists. 

The characters of the play are few. The 
action begins in the drawing room of M. 
Raymond Lagardes, a rich merchant, who 
lives with his wife and son in a chateau in 
Touraine. The boy, Fernand, is precocious 
and romantic, with a dash of Werther and 
Cherubino. He is madly in love with Marie 
Louise (Marise), wife of his father’s asso- 
ciate and long-standing guest, Richard Voy- 
sin. Marise is a pretty, frivolous, somewhat 
shallow woman, whose only law is her hus- 


*Copyright, 1907, by Charles Frohman. 


band’s pleasure. She manages to dress ex- 
ceedingly well on a pittance, and for that 
reason is at once the despair and admiration 
of Fernand’s somewhat extravagant  step- 
mother, Isabelle, who, with infinitely richer 
resources, is unable to make both ends meet. 
Marie Louise has been flirting light-heartedly 
with Fernand, who is only a lad in her eyes. 
When she realizes that he is playing the game 
far too seriously she attempts to dissuade him. 
It is after dinner, and Marie Louise and Fer- 
nand are alone in the room. She speaks: 


Marie Louise: I have kept your appointment, 
I have sent Isabelle away, because, on my side, 
I wanted to have two words with you, to talk to 
you seriously! 

FERNAND: Listen! 

Marie Louise: Listen yourself! This kind 
of thing can’t go on. Every minute you creep into 
our room, and you slip your declarations, your 
supplications, under my biotting paper, under my 
handkerchiefs, under my pillow! No, one day 
you made a mistake, you chose Richard’s pillow! 
I did laugh! 

FERNAND: I always warn you. 

Marie Louise: At the beginning I thought 
it was only a boyish prank, a game: Now I am 
sorry for my indulgence. You guess, I suppose, 
the fate of your epistles. (She simulates the ac- 
tion of tearing.) 

FERNAND: Oh! it’s not right, Marise, it’s not 
right! You swore to me that in any case 

Marie Louise: There, don’t turn pale! No, 
I haven’t torn up your correspondence, but hon- 
estly it doesn’t interest me. 

FERNAND: You have never spoken to me like 
this before. 

Marie LoutsE: You should have obeyed me. 
I have scolded you gently a hundred times, but 
instead of taking the lesson to heart you dash off 
to write me another letter. Look here! Here is 
your note of just now! Yes! Yes! keep it. I won't 
have it. And, now, do me the pleasure to go to 
the rotunda in the little wood. You will find ar- 
ranged according to date these pages of love. I 
insist upon your re-entering into possession of 
your property this very evening. 

FERNAND: Marise! 

Marie Louise: This very evening. Otherwise 
I shall consider myself released from my promise, 
and to-morrow morning I shall destroy these fool- 
ish outpourings of an infant-heart myself. I don’t 
intend that anyone shall discover them and read 
them. If my husband suspected your impertinence, 
he would pull your ears. 

FERNAND: Ah? 

Marie Louise: Exactly! 

FERNAND: Let him try! 
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Marie Louise: My dear boy, you don’t expect to 
fascinate me by affecting hatred of my husband! 

FernAnpD: I would like to see him try. 

Marie Louise: Fernand, at this moment you 
are offensive to me, any enemy of Richard’s— 
even a boy of nineteen—is my enemy! 

FERNAND: How cruel you are, Marise! 

Marie Louise: Haven’t I always told you I 
adored my husband? 

FERNAND: You are cruel, 
enjoy hurting me! 

Marie Louise: Oh! 
go out.) 

FERNAND (stopping her): Marise, forgive me. 
I beg your pardon! Marise, have pity on me! 

Marie Louise: You don’t inspire me with any 
pity. 

FERNAND: Yes! 
You’re not cruel. 
pity on me. 

Marie Louise: Then put on your hat, take a 
turn in the park and tear up your absurd letters 
into quite little bits. Go! Go! 

FERNAND: No. I implore you! 
voice) I’m so unhappy. 

Marie LovlIseE: don’t think you’re unhappy 
the least bit in the world. 

FERNAND (in a deep voice): So unhappy! 

MarieE Louise: You have been petted too much 
and want shaking up. 

FERNAND: So unhappy, 
laughing? 

Marie Louise: Why, you foolish boy, you have 
known me for years and behaved as boys should, 
and yet suddenly, this summer 

FERNAND: Oh! I swear to you! You don’t take 
me seriously, because I’m only nineteen, but I 
love you with a man’s heart. As a man can love! 
It’s true, Marie, I adore you! 

Marie Louise: Madman! 

FERNAND (quoting very seriously) : 


you are cruel, you 


Indeed! (Makes step to 


Yes! 
I know it. 


lied. 
Have 


Have pity! I 
Forgive me. 


(In a lower 


Marise! Are you 


“O, let the solid ground not melt beneath my feet 
Until my life has found what some have found 
so sweet.” 


Marie Loutse: Poetry, too! 


Amazing! 
FERNAND (quoting): 


“Then let come what may, 
And tho I may go mad 
I shall have had my day.” 


Marie Loutse: You read too much poetry and 
fiction, you foolish boy. 

FERNAND: It seems to me that nobody cares 
for me; that I am forsaken; that I am alone in 
the world! 

Marie Louise: Alone in the world! because 
your father, who adores you has married, as his 
second wife, an exquisite woman who is prepared 
to be a perfectly charming mother to you, but 
with whom you sulk out of sheer jealousy. 

FERNAND: But I never give her a thought. I 
only think of one person in the world. 
think of you! 

Marie Louise: Fernand, hold your tongue! I 
will not allow you to 

FERNAND: Marise! I only think of you. 

Marie LoutsE: Fernand! You distress me. 
You will force me to leave this house! 

FERNAND: I shall follow you! 

Marie Louise: Now sit down here quietly, for 
I’m going to talk sense to you. 


I only . 
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FERNAND: You're going to laugh at me again. 

MariE Louise: No, I would to any other boy 
in similar circumstances, but I’m really fond of you, 
as I am of your father and Isabelle, and I want 
you to grow into a strong, sensible man like your 
father or Richard. 

FERNAND: You're talking as if I were a child, 
which I’m not. 

Marie Louise: You are, and I’m going to ex- 
plain you to yourself. 

FERNAND: I'd rather you explain yourself to 
me. 

Marie Loutse: That I shall do, too, later, if 
necessary. But to begin with you. You are 
nineteen, and you’ve been brought up too ten- 
derly. As a consequence, you don’t go out to 
rough it with other boys, and you read too many 
books, particularly passionate love stories. As a 
further consequence, you think you've fallen in 
love. 

FERNAND: I know I have. 
hand. She shakes him off.) 

Marte Loutse: It’s a curious thing, Fernand, 
that when the instinct of love comes to a boy of 
your age, it generally focusses itself on a woman 
older than himself. (She laughs suddenly.) I 
say, that’s not a bad phrase for poor little me, is 
it? “The instinct of love focusses itself’—I had 
no idea I was so clever. (She laughs merrily.) 

FERNAND (angry, about to rise): I knew you 
meant to laugh at me. 

Marie LoutseE: No, don’t move. I swear to 
you I’m serious. But it’s true—young fellows 
like you always fall in love first, or think they 
fall in love, with a woman instead of a girl, gen- 
erally a married woman, sometimes with—with 
not a good woman. 

FERNAND: I don’t care what other fellows do. 
I’m in love with you, and I’d die for you. 

Marie Louise: Fernand, Fernand! 

FERNAND: It’s true, I’d give my life for you. 
Try me! 

Marie Louise: And to think that in six 
months you'll either roar with laughter at the 
recollection of what you've said to-night or blush 
to be reminded of it. 

FERNAND: Never, never, Marie. 
body and soul, to make or mar. 

Marie Louise: Why aren’t you man enough 
to fight against this hopeless folly 

FERNAND: I’ve tried to, Marie, I swear I have. 
I even—I know I can trust you—I even took up 
with a music-hall girl, rather a well-known one, 
too. I tried to fancy I cared for her. We went 
racing together, and I took her to suppers, and— 
and 

Marie Louise (with affected modesty): 
my dear boy, spare me improper details. 

FERNAND: ‘There’s nothing to tell except that 
it was a failure; I couldn’t get you out of my 
mind for a moment. In comparison she was to 
me unattractive and vulgar, and I’ve chucked her. 

Marie Louise: Poor little woman! Fancy 
being “chucked”! It sounds awful! 

FERNAND: There’s no woman in the world for 
me but you. Don’t you understand, I worship 
you—I—I-——— (He tries to take her in his arms.) 

Marie Louise (firmly): Don’t, Fernand! 
Fernand! Stop! Enough of this! (She shakes 
him off.) This ridiculous talk leads to no good! 
Now you must listen to me. I am going to speak 
to you as one speaks to a man, and afterwards 


(Tries to take her 


I’m yours, 


Oh, 
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you will behave as a man, as a loyal and brave 
man, I do not doubt. First of all, Fernand, I 
Owe you an apology. Yes. I own that I have 
been guilty of flirting, of flirting a little. I had 
not guessed that you were in earnest, so deeply. 
I didn’t believe you. But, you see, my little co- 
quetries didn’t mean anything. I was merely 
amused seeing a boy trying to play the bold, bad 
man, and I’m afraid I led you on in a spirit of 
mischief, and—and perhaps curiosity to see how 
far you would go. Yes; and I'll confess it, I was 
a little flattered, even by the notice of a mere 
boy—we women are so vain and trivial and un- 
dignified. But I’ve never looked at you, I’ve 
never looked at anyone but my husband, with the 
thought that I could let them even kiss me. It’s 
impossible. Fernand, I’m crazy about Richard. 
Crazy about him. I’m more in love even than I 
seem. Then? Then? Oh! no Fernand, my dear 
boy, don’t cry 

FERNAND (controlling himself) : 
ing—not at all! 

Marie Louise: That’s right. 

FERNAND: Only I—I haven't fully explained 
yet. 

Marie Louise: Oh, yes, you have, and I quite 
understand, and am sorry, but it’s all over now, 
and we'll always be friends. How you will laugh 
in a few months at the remembrance! 

FERNAND: Listen, Marie. As you have or- 
dered me, I will go immediately and get the let- 
ters which are hidden in the rotunda and tear 
them up. You see, I obey. Afterwards I shail 
go and sit near the little lake, on the bench, and 
I shall wait for you. Come! 

Marie Louise: This evening. Certainly not. 
Ridiculous ! : 

FERNAND: You won’t refuse to listen to me? 

Marie Louise: I have listened, and everything 
is quite cleared up. Now be sensible. 

FERNAND: I must have a talk, only a few 
minutes. Where’s the harm? Come! Just this 
once. 

Marte LouIseE: 
closed. 

FERNAND: I 


I’m not cry- 


No. The whole subject is now 


I hear 
I’m going 
out. I shall sit near the small lake, and I shall 
wait for you. 

Marie Louise (shrugging her shoulders): You 
may wait all night. You won’t see me. 

FERNAND: Come, Marise, be an angel! 

Marie Louise: I won't! 


implore you, Marise! 
them laughing; their game is finished. 


Fernand leaves the room. His father en- 
ters with his stepmother and Richard Voysin. 
M. Lagardes tells his startled guests that for 
some time past a series of thefts has upset the 
peace of the household. Mme. Lagardes has 
been accustomed to keep banknotes in a box 
on her dressing table. It seems that the lock 
has been forced open repeatedly and a large 
sum abstracted. In his perplexity, M. La- 
gardes has summoned a former police magis- 
trate, Gondoin, who stayed at the house under 
an assumed name as a guest, to discover the 
thief. He has promised to complete his re- 
port, and M. Lagardes expects him at any 
moment. In the midst of an animated dis- 
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cussion as to the probable thief, Gondoin ap- 
pears, anxious to speak to Lagardes in pri- 
vate. The latter insists on his speaking 
openly before his friends, and the detective 
discloses that the thief is no other than the 
son of the house. Lagardes disbelieves his 
own ears, but the detective proves without 
difficulty that the boy has frequently been seen 
stealing away from that part of the mansion. 
The question is now to obtain a confession 
from him, and Lagardes declares himself un- 
able to do so, whereupon Marie Louise un- 
expectedly offers her services. She goes out 
to seek him, and returns after a brief space 
without apparently having found the culprit 
or spoken to him. It has grown late mean- 
while, and the general belief is still in Fer- 
nand’s innocence, when the latter enters the 
room by a door in the back. The following 
cross-examination takes place then and there: 


FERNAND: Good-night, father. Good-night, 
everybody! (A silence.) What’s the matter? 
Gonpoin: Monsieur Fernand, your family and 
friends are in great distress. 
FERNAND: Why? 
Gonpoin: I will tell you. I represent the po- 
lice. 
FERNAND: 
GONDOIN : 
in this house. 
FERNAND: 
GONDOIN : 
large sum. 
FERNAND (in a surprised tone): . eally! 
Gonnoin: I thought you might be able to sup- 
ply us with certain explanations. My suspicions 
have fallen on the butler. 


FERNAND: Louis? 

Gonpoin: Louis. Old Louis. I can under- 
stand your emotion. This man has served your 
family for many years. 

FERNAND: Louis isn’t a thief. 

Gonvorin: You consider him incapable of a 
dishonest action? 

FERNAND: Absolutely incapable. 

Gonpoin (who has been looking fixedly at Fer- 
nand): And would you be ready to renew this 
declaration under oath? In a court of law? 

FERNAND: Quite ready. 

GonpoIn: Then tell me the name of the thief. 

FERNAND: But I don’t know it! What do 
you 

GONDOIN : 

FERNAND: 

GONDOIN : 


The police? 
Yes. Thefts have been committed 


Here! 


Here. The thief has stolen a very 


You don’t know the thief? 
The thief! 
Oh, yes! You know him. 

FERNAND: Are you: joking? 

GonpoiIn: You know Mademoiselle Jessie Ar- 
nold very well? 

FerNAND: Now, look here, I forbid you—— 

GonpoiIn: Don’t get angry! Tell what you 
were doing upstairs this evening at a quarter 
past nine. 

FERNAND (confused): Upstairs! 

GonpoIn: On the floor occupied by Madame 
Lagardes. 

FERNAND (lowering his tone): 
stairs. 


I didn’t go up- 
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Gonporn: You were seen to go up at a quarter 
past nine! 

FERNAND: 
stairs. 

GonDOIN : 

FERNAND (very confused) : 
take! 

Gonpoin: Have you never gone into Madame 
Lagardes’s boudoir? 

FERNAND: Never! 

GonboIN: What? 

FERNAND (hesitating) : 
never. 

GonpDoIN : 
are the thief! 

FERNAND (feebly): I! 
sir! I have stolen nothing. 

Gonpoin: It is you have taken Madame La- 
gardes’s money from the drawer in the secretaire. 

FERNAND: I tell you again—— 

Gonpoin: It is useless to deny it. 
not raise your eyes. 

FERNAND (looking at Gondoin, but speaking 
without conviction): It is false! I have not 
taken this money! 

RayMonp: Fernand! Fernand! Don’t you 
feel that the tone and accent of your replies are 
fatal to you! 

GoNDOIN : 


It is a mistake. I didn’t go up- 
Besides, you often go up! 
Oh, no! it’s a mis- 


Look at me! 
I don’t remember. No, 


Look at me, then! It is you who 


Oh! you’re mistaken, 


You dare 


Confess then, my boy! 

FERNAND: No! I have not taken this money! 

RayMonpD: But, if not, be angry! How dare 
this comparative stranger make such an accusa- 
tion: 

GonpoIn: He is sensible. He knows that he 
is discovered. Confess, my boy. For the sake 
of those who love you, don’t prolong this fright- 
ful situation. 

(A pause.) 

RAYMOND: 

FERNAND: 
you alone. 

RayMonp (in agony): No! no! it is too late. 
You must confess or deny before us all. 

GonpoIn: Come, you confess? (Affirmative 
sign from Fernand.) How did you know that 
Madame Lagardes put her money in that drawer? 

FERNAND (after a hesitation): Oh, I—I knew 
it. 

Gonpoin: And how did you open the drawer? 

FERNAND: I tried several keys, but I didn't 
succeed. Then I slipped the blade of my pen- 
knife into the groove and pushed down the bolt 
of the lock. 

Gonpvoin: Exactly. How much have you taken 
in all? (Turning toward the others with a pro- 
fessional smile.) 

FERNAND: Twenty-one thousand five hundred 
francs. 

Gonpoin: Where are the four hundred and 
fifty francs which you took to-night? 

FERNAND: Here they are. 

GonpoIn (examining the notes): Exactly. (To 
Raymond): Do you see the marks, sir? 

RayMmonp (to Fernand): Go and wait for me 
in your room. 

FERNAND: Yes, father. (He goes out.) 

Ricuarp (to Raymond, who 1s sitting down 
overwhelmed): My poor old fellow! My poor 
old chap! 

RayMonD: Leave me. 
Leave me with my wife. 
with his hands.) 

(The curtain falls, while the characters, with 


Well? 
I want to speak to you, father—to 


Don’t speak to me. 
(He covers his face 
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the exception of Raymond and Isabelle, leave in 
silence.) 


The next act takes us to Richard Voysin’s 
and his wife’s bedroom. The husband is ab- 
sorbed by the theft and keenly feels his 
friend’s suffering. Marie Louise is nervous, 
unbalanced. After all, Richard asks himself, 
how could the boy open the box with a pen- 
knife? Distractedly he tries his own on his 
wife’s dressing table. The lock yields. Ab- 
stractly and playfully disregarding her pro- 
test, he draws out a card case and discovers 
in it banknotes to the amount of six thousand 
francs. His suspicion is aroused. Her econ- 
omy and her skill in procuring bargains at 
once appear in a different light. “Where,” he 


asks, “did you save the money unknown to 
me?” Marie Louise offers a lame explanation. 


RicHarD: I don’t care for proofs which you 
have got ready beforehand. I have sown my 
wild oats and I know something of the price of 
women’s finery. God, how blind I have been! 
Where does this money come from? 

Marie Louise: Listen! I’m a born bargainer, 
and I go to the sale. Why, even to-day—— 

RicHArD: No, nonsense! Are your hats bar- 
gains, and the new gowns, all the latest style, 
which you show off on every opportunity ? 

Marie Louise: But, Aline 

RicHarp: Aline does not work for nothing! 
Come, Marise, come! I have begged for an ex- 
planation. I shall not beg ntuch longer. Where 
does this money come from? 

Marie Louise: Richard, don’t shout so. 

RicHarpD: I shall shout if I like. Where does 
this money come from? 

Marie Louise: Richard, you'll 
friends, 

RicHArD: Our friends are not asleep. Where 
does this money come from? 

Marie Louise: They can hear you-—— 

RicHArD: What does that matter to you? 

Marie Loutse: It’s all the same to me, but 
for you—— 

RicHArD: [If it’s all the same to you, why are 
you white with terror? 

Marie Louise: Richard, will you—— 

(A pause. Marie Louise turns her head aside 
and looks down.) 

RIcHARD (quite close to her in a low voice): 
You are mixed up in this twenty thousand francs 
business. What? Answer! Answer, then! 
Your every attitude denounces you! Fernand 
wasn’t only stealing for himself. Or else you 
stole, too? Speak! 

Marie Louise: Fernand is innocent. 

RicHarD: Then? 

Marie Louise: He accused himself to save 
me. It was I who stole the money! 

RicHarpD: Oh! 

CInstinctively he recoils, then he sits down 
crushed. Marie Louise has slipped to the ground 
and is sobbing desperately.) 

Marte Louise (still on the ground): Richard! 
Richard! 

RICHARD (without moving, without raising his 
head, with a dull voice): Why did you do it? 


wake our 
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Marie Loutse: To be well dressed, to be 
smart, so that you might love me—— 

RicHarD: So that I might love you! 

Marie Louise: It’s the truth. 

RICHARD (shrugging his shoulders): Yes. 

Marie Louise: There was no other reason. I 
have no other reason for living but to make you 
love me. It’s the truth! 

RicHarp: You, you, a thief! A thief! A 
thing like that! I don’t understand. It is be- 
yond all thought. (Painfully) But, great God! 
what reason, what motive? 

Marie Louse: I have told you. 

RicHarD: I no longer believe you. 

Marie Louise: Richard, I swear. 

Ricuanp: It’s frightful! I no longer believe 
you! 

Marie Louise: I’m heart-broken only because 
I have grieved you. I grieve to hear that hostile 
voice—to think that you and I could be like this. 
I could torture myself. 

RicHarD: Every word that comes from your 
mouth now sounds like a lie. 

Marie Louise: Then it is useless for me to 
try to explain, to try to show you, to tell you—— 

RICHARD: go on, go on if you want to. 
— always fooled me. All the same I must 
isten. 

Marie LoursE: Oh, yes, yes! And before God 
you shall hear only the truth. If only I proved 
to you that my love, my great love, my bad and 
foolish love, has led me astray, Richard! Do you 
remember one day—no! that’s not it! I must go 
further back. Listen! When my best friend, Isa- 
belle, married Raymond, I felt a great sorrow 
unknown until then. It wasn’t envy. It was 
self-pity. I felt that I, who am neither beautiful 
nor rich, like my friend, should never meet a 
man I should love, and who would marry me. 
I should get old all alone. I used to cry to think 
of it, really cry—a littke—every day. Then one 
day I fell in love. I fell in love with Raymond’s 
best friend, a fascinating man to me, a kind of 
god, far out of my reach. Then I began to suffer 
really! I placed you so high that I dared not 
raise my eyes toward you, that I wouldn’t have 
told my love to any human being, that to myself 
I scarcely owned my folly. Then, the impossible 
happened, you loved me. At first I scarcely per- 
ceived it. Afterwards I didn’t believe you. Such 
a hope was so far from me! During our engage- 
ment I lived in a dream—a delicious dream—with 
behind it a specter—the fear that I should lose 
you again. Marriage came, and with it happiness 
unspeakable, but the specter is always there, and 
it has never left me—— 

RicHarp: Words! Words! 

Marie Louise: No, Richard, no! no! It’s the 
truth. For a year I have said to myself every 
minute of the day, “I must keep my husband.” I 
knew the life you had led as a bachelor. I knew 
that you had been successful with women—beau- 
tiful and charming women—with whom I couldn’t 
compare, and so every day I set my teeth and 
said, “I must keep my husband.” 

RICHARD (with unutterable contempt): By 
stealing ! 

Marie Loul!seE: 


I didn’t begin by doing wrong. 
At first I loyally tried to manage with our means. 


I went to small tradespeople, to Aline. Some- 
times I thought myself nicely dressed, but when 
I came to compare myself with the different 
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women we meet, who spend a lot on their clothes, 
I lost all joy and all confidence. How often I 
have watched you without your seeing! I have 
seen your eyes make comparisons, comparisons 
in which I suffered, and I realized that because 
of bad weapons I was fighting a losing battle. 


Richard’s suspicions suddenly begin to take 
a different turn. Mad with jealousy, he ques- 
tions her how she was able to persuade Fer- 
nand to take the guilt upon himself. 


Marie Lov!seE: 
service. 

RicHARD: You had no time to ask him to do 
you a service. No! You were only absent a few 
minutes—just time to give instructions—an order. 

Marie Louise: An order 

RICHARD (violent): An order! 

Marie Louise: It is true, Fernand promised 
almost immediately—— 

RicHarpD: Marie Louise, own that all this is 
strange! I defy you to answer this simple ques- 
tion. How—— 

Marie Loutse: Don’t ask it. It is understood 
that I conceal nothing more from you—neither 
my thoughts nor my actions. I appealed to Fer- 
nand because he was making love to me. 

RICHARD (disquieted): What! What! 

Marie Louise: The love of a lad, a schoolboy, 
you know—— 

RicHARD: Had he been making love to you 
for a long time? 

MariE Loutse: A fairly long time. 
commencement of our stay here. 

RicHarpD: And you never told me of it? 

Marie Lourse: The child didn’t seem to me 
very dangerous! It was only laughable. Be- 
sides, I love you. 

RicHARD: You love me; 
months you have allowed—— 

Marie Louise: Oh, I blame myself for this 
silly flirtation. 

RicHarD: Good! 

Marie LovuIsE: 
sooner. + 

RicHarD: You have snubbed him, then? 

Marie Louise: This very evening. 

RicHarD (who controls himself with difi- 
culty): Ah! Ah! What a coincidence! Not 
very severely, I imagine, since two hours later 
you ask of him a tremendous self-sacrifice—tre- 
mendous! At your request, this boy, who is pride 
itself, publicly acknowledges himself guilty of an 
infamy which he has not committed! It’s heroic! 
It’s sublime! It’s curious! 

Marie Loutse: I made a hideous calculation. 
I took advantage of his generosity. I felt sure 
Fernand had a deep feeling—— 

RicHarD: Bah! A second ago you spoke of 
a schoolboy’s feelings. 

Marie Louise: Don’t try td trip me up in my 
words! I’m telling the truth, Richard. 

RicHarp: At last! Then let’s make the most 
of it! If Fernand did not steal, why was he al- 
ways going into our rooms, in the absence of 
Raymond, in the absence of Isabelle, and in my 
absence? 

Marie Louise: And in my absence! 
up to this room to leave letters for me. 

RicHArD: You corresponded? 

Marie LoutseE: Good heavens, no! 


I thought he would do me this 


Since the 


but during four 


We've got to flirtation now! 
I ought to have snubbed him 


He came 


I have 
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never written a single line. If you had read 
these letters! 

RicHarD: Of course, none of them exists? 

Marie Louise: No! I have given them back 
to Fernand, so that he might destroy them. 

RicHarD: You have given them back to Fer- 
nand! I understand! I understand! You gave 
them back to him this evening, no doubt? 

Marie Louise: Exactly, this evening 

RicHArD: Wretched woman! Have you done 
laughing at me? 

Marie Louise (trying to embrace her hus- 
band): Richard, my beloved, you’re joking—it’s 
a game! 

RicHARD (thrusting her away harshly): Ah! 
Go away! You won’t make a fool of me twice. 

Marie LoutsE: What is it you suppose? 

RicHarp: I no longer suppose! I, too, have 
yor eighteen! I, too, would have sacrificed my- 
self ! 

Marie Louise: Richard, take care! Take 
care! You will regret so much! 

Ricuarp (beside himself): I regret nothing. 
I am glad to know you at last, to know you as 
you are. You didn’t use your cunning only to 
unlock a drawer, to empty a cash-box. You are 
wicked, bad and unfaithful in everything — yes, 
unfaithful—— 

Marie Loutse (aghast): Unfaithful! 

RicuHarp: Yes, you’re unfaithful to me! You're 
unfaithful to me! Only a mistress could dispose 
of a man as you have disposed of this young 
scoundrel ! 

Marie Louise: Fool! Madman! 

RicHArD: Lay aside your indignant airs. I’m 
not to be humbugged any longer. A depraved 
woman, that’s what you are! You humbug and 
rob and fool us all to gratify your loose morality 
—your vile passions 

Marie Louise (bursting out): Silence! I or- 
der you to be silent! Now it is your vanity as a 
male which is roaring. I understand it—a mad 
jealousy has got you. It’s rushed to your head— 
but don’t be cad enough to doubt my purity, or 
I’ll hate you forever. It is understood! I’ve 
stolen! I’m a thief! Spit it in my face! Give 
me up! Publish my shame! Leave me forever! 
But don’t you dare to sully our past love! I for- 
bid you to touch that! 

RicHArD: I’ve listened to enough of your hum- 
bug! Good-night! 

Marte Louise (throwing herself in front of the 
door): What are you going to do? 

RicHarp: Wake up your young gentleman, 
damn him, and have a few words with him. 

Marie Louise: You shall not go out. 

Ricuarp: Ah! be careful! 

Marie Louise: Jealousy is misleading you— 
and I—— 

RicHarp: Let me pass! (He seizes her by 
the arm and whirls her round.) 

Marie LoutsE (who has fallen on her knees, 
but who is still clinging to Richard’s hand): 
Richard! A single word! You see those win- 
dows! If you go out 

Ricuarp: Throw yourself on the rocks, I don’t 
care! (He has reached the door.) 

Martie Louise (who has risen, rushing toward 
the windows): You don’t know me, Richard! 

Ricuarp (who has thought better of it): Stop! 
What’s the meaning of this? 

Marre Louise: You shall not degrade your- 
self—I’ll die first. 

















RicHarD: Do you hope to keep me a prisoner 
forever? 

Marie Louise: I ask you to reflect. When 
morning comes, act as you please; but between 
now and then, if you move—— 

RicHarD: Very well. You won’t gain any- 
thing by it! We're to pass the night like this, 
face to face! 

Marie Loutse: I wish for nothing better. 

RICHARD (with a sudden, terrific fury and 
scorn): You—you’re a damned—— 

(With a scream Marie Louise leaps at him, 
and with her hand stops the word from leaving 
his lips. He flings her off and, panting, her eyes 
fastened to his, she slowly sits.) 

Marie Louise (panting in a whisper): If you 
had said that! My God! If you had said that! 

RicHArD: We will wait for daylight. 


Lagardes determines, after a sleepless night, 
to send Fernand for two years to his planta- 
tion in Brazil, where, as an employee, he is to 
earn the money he filched. The boy on hear- 
ing this verdict is in despair. 


FERNAND: But, father, it’s impossible. It’s not 
—_ You’re not going to drive me away like 
that! 

RayMonpD: I’m not driving you away, Fernand. 

FERNAND: But how long shall I have to— 
have to—— 

Raymonp: As is customary and necessary, 
you will stay one year at Montefaccio and one 
year at Rio: 

FERNAND (whose sorrow bursts forth): Two 
years! I shall spend two years without seeing 
you all—without seeing you! 

RayMonp (who controls his emotion): Yes, 
Fernand, two years. 

FERNAND: ‘Two years! It’s impossible! It’s 
impossible! Two years! No—think of it! 

Raymonp: I have already thought of it, ap- 
proved of it, and it’s useless for you to fight 
against it. 

FERNAND: But it’s dreadful! But you can’t 
seriously—No! 

RayMonp (sternly): Silence, Fernand! You 
are not only humiliating yourself, you are hu- 
miliating me in the presence of my friends. You 
are putting us both to shame. You used to have 
some manhood. You at least had the instincts 
of a gentleman. Prove to me now that all honor 
and decency haven’t been sapped from you by 
this boy’s fancy—a base woman. 

FERNAND: Hush, father, you don’t know. You 
don’t understand. Think of another punishment. 

Rayyonp: My object is not to punish you, 
but to save you. 

FERNAND: Listen! Listen! If I promise you, 
if I swear that for the future—— 

RayMonp: Silence, I say! Not another word! 
(Pause. Taking Fernand’s hands.) Good-by, my 
boy. Good luck! (He draws Fernand to him 
and embraces him, very much agitated.) Come 
back a better man—make me proud of you again. 
God bless you! 

(A short silence—Fernand, as if stupefied, does 
not move.) 

RayMonpD (energetically): Come, Fernand! 
Come! Say good-by to Isabelle, to Richard, and 
to Marie. Come! 

(A silence.) 
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Well, well! (A pause.) Well—— 


FERNAND: 
approaches Isabelle) 


(almost staggering’ he 
Good-by, Isabelle. 

ISABELLE (who can scarcely keep from tears, 
kissing him) : Good-by my dear boy, God bless you. 

FerNAND: Good-by, Richard. 

RicHARD: Good-by, Fernand. 

(They shake hands. Fernand goes toward 
Marie Louise, who makes an effort so as not to 
fall. Their lips move, but no word can be heard. 
Their hands scarcely touch, then slowly Fernand 
reaches the door of the hall. The moment he 
reaches it, he changes his mind and comes back 
again.) 

FERNAND: Father, father, have pity on me! 

RAYMOND (in a low voice): Fernand, Fer- 
nand, don’t you see you are hurting me more 
now than with your first fault? This cowardice— 
this want of dignity! For God’s sake take a hold 
of yourself and go! 

“" distracted, rises and goes out run- 
ning. 

(Raymond, who has ‘closed the door after Fer- 
nand, turns round as‘tf to speak. He makes an 
effort, but he is too overcome and its silent.) 

RicHArp (taking Raymond by the arm): Ray- 
mond, my dear old friend! 

ISABELLE (interrupting him): Marie is ill! 
(Rushing) Marie! What is the matter, dear? 

Marie LouIsE (who is choking): No! Noth- 
ing! There is nothing the matter with me! 
Leave me alone. (She puts Isabelle aside.) -Ray- 
mond, fun! Stop that carriage! It was I who 
took the money! It was I! It was'I! It: was ]! 

RayMonD: . What? 

Marie Loutse: Yes! I! I only! 
Run, Raymond! I tell you that it was L! 
Isabelle’s money ! 

Raymonp: What is she talking about? 

RicHarp: It’s the truth! 

Raymonp: But 

RicHarD: Do I look as if I were joking? Call 
back that boy. F 

ISABELLE: Make haste, Raymond! (Raymond 
rushes off.) Richard, will you explain?, I can’t 
understand—I can’t believe. 

RicHArD: Marie has forestalled me, and I am 
very glad of it! Later you shall have every de- 
tail of the delightful story, but meanwhile I must 
speak to Marie alone. Do you mind? 

ISABELLE (going): Of course not, but I ask 
you in pity to—— 

RicHarD: Oh, you may trust me. 


Run, then! 
I stole 


Thank you. 


Richard, it appears, has spared his wife 
only to discover whether or not she loves Fer- 


nand. His suspicions are confirmed by her 
confession, when she discovers Fernand’s un- 
happiness, but her and the boy’s subsequent 
behavior shatter his doubts in her conjugal 
fidelity. A general reconciliation takes place. 
The guilty wife is forgiven. She will follow 
her husband to Brazil, where he is to take up 
the work mapped out for Fernand. There 
they shall both labor and atone for her weak- 
ness, and return when all is forgotten. In the 
play there is a final parting scene which, how- 
ever, has been omitted on the stage, at least 
in the American production. In this scene 
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Marie Louise tells the boy of her husband’s 
determination: “There’s work for Richard in 
Brazil,” she says. “We may be away a year 
or two.” 

FERNAND: A year or two! My God! You 
speak of years as if they were days! 

Marie Louise: Fernand! 

FERNAND: Why didn’t you let me go? Why 
did you speak? You had only to keep silence, 
and then I should at least have had the joy of 
suffering for you. 

Marie Louise: The time for lying was over. 
I told the truth to save us both. 

FERNAND: But I love you—and it would have 
been 

Marie Louise: Fernand, you mustn’t even tell 
yourself that you love me again. I'll let you say 
you did love me in your boyish, impetuous, fool- 
ish way; but we must only love those whom we 
can place on a pedestal. I was there in your eyes 
for a while; but now, my poor boy, you are de- 
ceived no longer, for you see how low I have 
fallen. Think of it! I have crept about stair- 
cases, tiptoed into rooms, forced open drawers to 
steal money to buy finery so as to make my hus- 
band admire me. 

Marie! 


FERNAND: 
So what love you had for me 


Marie LoutseE: 
is gone—— 

FERNAND: No. 

Marie Louise: Yes, it must be; it’s gone— 
everything is gone but your pity, isn’t it so? You 
pity me, don’t you, Fernand? 

FERNAND (much affected): 

Marte Lou!IseE: 

FERNAND (falling into chair) : 
nothing to forgive. 

Marie Louise: Ah, there is so much. 
you do. It will comfort me. 

FERNAND: Yes, yes, dear! 
come with emotion.) 

Marie Louise: Ah, I knew it. There, you 
see—to the end you are a blameless knight. You 
win all along—and you conquer most by conquer- 


ing yourself. 

FERNAND: Oh, Marie, I—— 

Marie Louise: Ssh! dear—I know—listen! 
I’m going out there to the far away, so to live, 
by the hour and day, that I may regain the full 
confidence and esteem of the husband whom | 
love. It will be hard, for I am weak and foolish, 
but you are good and brave, and can help me. 

FERNAND: I would give my life for you. 

Marie LoutseE: Then be my brother. 

FERNAND (brokenly): Marie! 

Marie Louise: Say to me now, “Good-by, little 
sister, I will pray for you.” 

(Pause. Fernand stares pathetically in front 
of him while she bends over his chair.) 
Marre Louise: Can’t you say it? 

help me so. 

(Pause. Suddenly a light comes into Fernand's 
face.) 

FERNAND (slowly and_ softly but firmly): 
Good-by, little sister—I will pray for you. 

Marie Loutse (with a glad look—softly) : 
Good-by, brother dear,-God bless you! 

(She kisses his forehead, then goes out gently. 
Fernand remains seated, still looking before him, 
and the new light still in his face.) 


Yes, Marie—and 


And forgive me, don’t you? 
Marie, there is 


Say 


(He ts quite over- 


It would 

















AN ACTOR WITH A ROMANTIC CAREER 
Kyrle Bellew, Margaret Illington’s fellow-star in “The Thief,” kas been 
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in his picturesque career naval 


cadet, newspaper man, explorer, actor, playwright, and miner. His richest gold mine, however, has been_ the 
American matinee girl, who has faithfully worshiped him since his return to the stage in 1902 from an expedition 


to North Queensland, 





AN ARTIST IN TEARS 
F Margaret Illington, whose skilful interpretation brings the thievish heroine of M. Bernstein’s play, reprinted 
in these pages, nearer to the heart. She is said to be most charming, perhaps, when in tears, 
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THE MORAL TREND OF THE AMERICAN DRAMA 


HAT stern guardian of dramatic 
Sateen) morality, in The Cosmopolitan, Mr. 


A Nz Alan Dale,-fiercely denounces the 

YA English society drama. He pro- 
nounces the atmosphere of the London dra- 
matic season as “stifling” and scented with 
patchouli and musk. He excepts our Amer- 
ican public from the charge of degeneracy, 
but in a later article, published in the same 
magazine, he apparently makes no such res- 
ervation. The London drama, Mr. Dale ob- 
serves, is remarkable only for its complete 
lack of health, its utter absence of honesty, 
its frivolity and its decadence. It is the 
drama of the degenerate drawing room. Its 
sex-interest is that of illicit intrigue and 
third-rate Paris; its humor is that of “double 
meaning” and vapid cynicism; its successful 
playwrights are those who immolate their 
own graceful sentiments upon the shrine of 
the senseless thing called “society.” It is hor- 
ribly afraid of simplicity and primitive meth- 
ods. Mr. Dale goes on to analyze as typical 
Sutro’s “John Glayde’s Honor,” one of the 
popular and artistic successes of the London 
season. This is what he says: 


“Mr. Glayde, who has neglected his wife, in 
his fervid business life, is anxious to resume re- 
lations with her. It appears that he loves her 
in a recklessly honest way! Mr. Sutro takes 
vivid and unnecessary pains to make the case per- 
fectly clear, and to assure us beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt that Mrs. G. will have 
none of her hubby. In the meantime, he learns 
the truth, and the play rushes on to a squalid 
climax. 

“The woman lies to him. She is afraid that 
he will kill her lover, for he is a good shot. Any- 
thing to keep him quiet until she can effect an 
elopement in a friend’s automobile! She gives 
him a Judas kiss, and he believes that she is 
his once more. There is no Ibsen-like psychology 
in this. One is treated to a nasty, out-and-out 
lie in all its ugliness. Glayde’s suspicions are 
aroused, however, and he follows her to the 
lover’s house—in much agony and ‘manly’ dis- 
tress. 

“There she tells him that she belongs to the 
artist, body and soul—with an accent on the body, 
for souls are out of fashion just now. There is 
absolutely no problem, and that is why I resent 
the intrusion of such a piece as ‘John Glayde’s 
Honor.’ It is cold-blooded nastiness, with no re- 
deeming sentiment, or pictorial pretext. Mr. 
Glayde emits long speeches, and says everything 
that an actor-manager posing as a hero should 
say. He simply hands his recalcitrant wife over 
to her paramour, announces his amiable inten- 
tion of divorcing her, and as the curtain falls 
slinks away with the remark, ‘Take her, and teach 
her to lie no more,” 


“New York,” Mr. Alan Dale remarks at 
the conclusion of this diatribe, “has vetoed a 
dozen of these London drawing-room pictures, 
and shall we not veto more? Let us do it, 
and be young while we may. The drama of 
fatigue shall not set in for us.” 

From this remark, it seemed that there was 
hope for the American public. But, alas, only 
a month or two after, the same trenchant pen 
issued a general indictment of the taste of 
our dramatists and our theater-going public. 
The simple love story, Mr. Dale complains, 
has gone. To-day we pooh-pooh merely legit- 
imate love; we sniff contemptuously at the 
primitive love story—a story that has in- 
spired our finest poets, moralized our most 
delightful art, and given a radiance and a 
glamor to prosaic life. That, in Mr. Dale’s 
exquisite phraseology, was “the pure, boiled 
love,”—love served up in the most digestible 
and most readily assimilated fashion. In the 
degenerate days of the modern drama the 
primitive love story with the hero at lithe and 
twenty-three, and the heroine at slim and just 
eighteen, is no longer used in our dramatic 
productions except as a side issue—as some- 
thing that merely delays the vital point. In 
his next stage the hero is still twenty-three, 
but the heroine is married to another, who 
has no place in her heart and who is happily 
carried off by a timely disease. This, Mr. 
Dale, with subtle precision, styles a “boiled 
love flavored with a suspicion of cayenne.” 
In the next stage of our love diet the heroine 
is married to a lunatic whom she entrusts to 
a Sanitarium, and then steals off to happiness 
with the Only One She Ever Had or Ever 
Could Love. This the writer tastefully des- 
ienates as “stewed love.” The lady in ques- 
tion is followed by the woman with a “saucy 
past,” who having at last found comfort and 
a husband is confronted by the ghost of her 
old indiscretion in the shape of a blackmailer. 
This is a “fricasseed love with a Pinero bean 
as a flavoring.” To-day, “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” “Iris” and “The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith” call forth no more tirades. We 
are progressing famously and “Ghosts” makes 
its appearance. Here we discover what the 
writer describes as “curried love with an Ib- 
sen twang.” One step more follows. It leads 
to the drama now in vogue in London and so 
admirably described in Mr. Dale’s previous 
article. This, we are assured, is “deviled 
love.” It would seem, the writer concludes, 
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“that love unadorned has gone out of fash- 
ion, that the sentiment which has made our 
literature world-famous has been sickened 
o’er by disease, that the way has been opened 
for other themes.” Yet, he admits, appear- 
ances may be deceitful, and love will speak 
again, unstewed, unfricasseed, uncurried and 
undeviled. 

The attitude represented above is not un- 
interesting and is perhaps justifiable; it is cer- 
tainly unexpected from the talented author of 
“A Marriage Below Zero” and “An Oid 
Maid’s Passion Kindled.” Yet let us hear 
what is to be said on the other side. Henry 
B. Harris, one of the youngest and most suc- 
cessful of New York managers, urges in the 
New York World views radically opposed to 
Mr. Dale’s. Mr. Harris has no reputation for 
mental acrobatics to sustain and is under no 
obligation to slaughter truth and playwrights 
alike, to make a journalistic holiday for a 
Hearst publication. New York, he states 
authoritatively, is tired of unclean plays. Its 
play-going public, which determines the stand- 
ard of the theatrical world in America, has 
started a campaign for dramatic cleanliness. 
The mighty flood of public opinion, backed by 
even more potent cash, is sweeping through 
the first-class or Broadway houses, carrying 
before it with tremendous force the so-called 
problem play, the suggestive musical comedy 
and the vicious French farcical study of do- 
mestic life. Not content with this affirmation, 
Mr. Harris advances the startling opinion that 
we are ready to receive again the religious 
draina of the vanished past. “I am firmly 
convinced,” he says, “that to-day New York, 
tired, restless, heedless, flippant, money-get- 
ting and money-spending, sensation-loving 
New York, is ready for a revival of the six- 
teenth century morality or miracle play, pro- 
duced in the twentieth century setting; in 
other words, New York is tired of gazing on 
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the ruin wrought in real life by the lust of 
gold and flesh, and is hungry for plays which 
show the triumph of mind and soul over flesh.” 
The ethical standard of the drama, he insists, 
is higher than ever before. He proceeds to 
examine the successes of the old season and 
the new in order to establish his point. He 
mentions “The Man of the Hour” and “The 
Lion and the Mouse,” and includes in the list 
“Classmates,” “Brown of Harvard,” “The 
Boys of Company B,” and, from the year be- 
fore, “Strongheart” and “The College Wid- 
ow.” “Is there,” he asks, “anything sugges- 
tive of the problem play or the French farce 
of questionable morals in “The Music Master,’ 
‘The Chorus Lady,’ ‘The Squaw Man,’ ‘The 
Prince Chap,’ ‘Peter Pan,’ ‘Brewster’s Mil- 
lions’ or “The Great Divide’?” With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the last, the dramas 
enumerated undoubtedly bear out his conten- 
tion. He adds “The Movers,” a strong socio- 
logical study, and finally comes to speak of 
“The Struggle Everlasting,” by Edwin Milton 
Royle, a modern morality treated by the ma- 
jority of New York critics without the con- 
sideration called for by the author’s serious en- 
deavor and achievement. It appears from this 
that New York audiences are interested in 
the exposition of social and political evils. 
That in itself is a sign of moral awakening. 
It explains, Mr. Harris tells us, why he is 
willing to risk money on producing a miracle 
or morality play, in which a woman of to-day, 
typifying the wantonness of all the world, 
fights as the flesh against the mind for the 
possession of the soul. “I believe,” he says, 
“New York is ready to see the soul win over 
the wanton flesh. And I believe it is ready 
for the old story of ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’” 
The reason for this belief on the part of this 
far-sighted manager is the public’s demand, as 
expressed in box-office receipts, for drama, 
strong, moral and clean. 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR THEATERS? 


wi ANAGERS no less than critics and 
players seem to be arriving at the 
conclusion that the theater in 

=i America has reached a period of 
decline. A variety of reasons are advanced 
for this deplorable conclusion. William 
Winter lays the blame at the door of a frivo- 
lous public and of the manager who in his 
worship of the golden calf has divorced art 
and the actor’s profession. Managers and 
playwrights on the other hand blame the actor 


alone for the degeneration of his craft. “A 
good actor,” remarks one playwright, “is rarer 
than a good Indian.” No one, so far has 
ventured recently to deny that conditions in 
stageland are far from satisfactory from the 
viewpoint of those who spell art with a capi- 
tal A. 

William Winter sounds the alarm in The 
Saturday Evening Post. The major causes 
for the decline of theatrical art, he declares, 
are the prevalence of materialism, infecting 
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all branches of thought; and of commercial- 
ism, infecting all branches of action. The 
public, too, is not free from blame. The the- 
atrical audience of this period is largely com- 
posed of vulgarians who know nothing about 
art or literature and who care for nothing but 
the solace of their common tastes and appe- 
tites: On that point, Mr. Winter assures us, 
the multitude would satisfy any thoughtful 
observer; and because the audience is largely 
of this character, the theater has become pre- 
cisely what it might have been expected to 
become when dependent on such patronage. 
It has passed from the hands of actors who 
love and honor their art into the clutches of 
sordid money-grubbing tradesmen, who have 
degraded it. “Throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States,” the dean of 
American critics proclaims, “speculators have 
captured the industry that they call “The 
Amusement business’ and have made a ‘Cor- 
ner in Theatricals.’” He goes on to say: 

“A department-store administration of the the- 
ater, dispensing dramatic performances precisely 
as venders dispense vegetables, must, necessarily 
vulgarize the vocation of the actor, dispelling its 


glamor of romance and making it mechanical 
and common. In the old theatrical days the 


actor, no doubt, sometimes had reason to feel 


that, more or less, he was ‘tolerated’ by ‘the 
gentry’; but that posture of folly he could de- 
spise. In the new theatrical day he knows that 
his art is peddled, and, in the knowledge that he 
is treated as a commodity, there is a sense of 
humiliation that breeds indifference. Some of 
the acting now visible is, for that reason, about 
as interesting as the sawing of wood.” 

Another reason to be taken into account, 
lies in the minor miseries of the actor’s lot. 
Theaters are elaborately decorated and no 
money is saved on sumptuous productions, but 
hardly a theater in the United States contains 
enough dressing rooms to accommodate a rea- 
sonably numerous theatrical company. This 
is hardly conducive to sustain an actor in the 
mood in which alone he could do justice to 
himself and the playwright. “The tradesmen 
who now practically conduct the theater,” re- 
marks Mr. Winter, “do not and can not un- 
derstand that any human being, unless bereft 
of his senses, would even dream of sacrificing 
the possibility of financial profit for the sake 
of sustaining and promoting one of the fine 
arts.” Neither can they realize that a reason- 
able profit is not incompatible with an artistic 
administration. He says on this point: 

“In the history of the English stage there is, 
of course, a record of hardship and loss; but 
there is also a record of prosperity and gain. 
Garrick and Kemble made fortunes in England; 
Booth and Jefferson made fortunes in America; 
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and all of them practically respected their profes- 
sion, and did nothing base. ‘The same line of 
conduct is practicable now, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt that it would, in time, meet with 
recognition and recompense—for human nature 
remains unchanged, and the appeal to its finer 
sense cannot ever be made entirely in vain. 

“Such line of conduct, however, is not to be 
expected in a mercenary period. The stage has 
‘fallen on evil days.’ The pendulum may swing 
forward again, by and by, and the tide may rise 
again, but no indications are now visible that a 
change for the better is near at hand. Every de- 
notement, on the contrary, is indicative of the 
decline of romance and the growth of vulgarity 
and greed. Combinations have been made to 
control all the theaters of the country according 
to the policy of the close corporation. The num- 
ber of regular theaters will be reduced. The 
number of music halls, under the name of vaude- 
ville, will‘ be augmented—and the music hall is 
the deadly foe of the theater. 

“The race of trained, accomplished, con- 
petent actors, rapidly dwindling, will soon have 
passed away, ard no new actors of equal qualifi- 
cation are rising to fill the void. E. S. Willard, 
John Hare, Edward Terry, Ellen Terry, Helena 
Modjeska, Ada Rehan, Mrs. Fiske, and a few 
others, survivors of a better time, may, perhaps, 
for a little while keep alive the memory of the 
finer traditions of acting; but it will be only for 
a little while. The stage, already ‘orientalized,’ 
will, more and more, be devoted to ornate spec- 
tacle, ‘crank’ experiment, and all forms of fad 
and folly that the ingenuity of the ‘amusement’ 
monger can invent.” 


There are, Mr. Winter admits, actors now, 
few in number but fine in talent, such as 
Sothern and Marlowe, Viola Allen and Robert 
Mantell, Nat C. Goodwin and Otis Skinner, 
whom it is a delight to honor, and who have 
no reason to complain of lack of appreciation: 
actors by whom, if their powers could only be 
practically and successfully combined, the vo- 
cation of acting and the administration of the 
theater might be rescued from the rapacious 
hands of trade. “But,” the writer pessimisti- 
cally concludes, “for the present, and until the 
public mind is chastened and purified by ca- 
lamity and suffering, as inevitably it will be, 
they are powerless to accomplish any reform.” 

Shortly after the publication of this article 
the New York Times printed a symposium of 
the opinions of managers, stage directors, and 
authors on theatrical conditions. The general 
consensus of opinion seems to be that our 
actors are lacking equally in versatility and in- 
spiration. In rehearsing a play, Henry Miller 
remarked, the stage manager must teach his 
people the A B C of acting. Edwin Milton 
Royle points out that under the star system it 
is impossible to find adequate interpretations of 
the smaller parts. He places part of the blame 
on the public. The European public, he says, 
accustomed to the niceties of the art of acting, 
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will appreciate the actor’s restraint where the 
American public insists on cheap tricks and 
forces the player to live up or down to its 
standard. Mr. Channing Pollock, however, 
with eight plays to his credit, confesses that 
he never writes parts to fit actors and rarely 
gets actors to fit parts. “Broadway,” he says, 


“fairly teems with mummers these days. The 
casual observer might think there were enough 
to make admirable casts for’ all the dramatic 
works that were ever penned. Yet any honest 
manager in town will confess that the great 
modern danger and difficulty in offering a 
play is to get it played.” He goes on to say: 


“Good actors are fewer than good Indians— 
perhaps it takes the same thing to make a good 
actor that we are told it takes to make a good 
Indian. 

“Modern performances are a little more than 
a parade of personalities. Thespians grade their 
salaries according to what they are; not accord- 
ing to what they can do. An aquiline nose is 
worth $100 a week; a stature over 5 feet 6, $25 
an inch, and so on. This has been true so long 
that nobody tries to act—the art of acting is a 
lost art. : ; ; 

“Your American performer goes on being him- 
self year after year until he is lucky enough to 
get a role which is precisely himself. Then he 
becomes a great actor. The author or the man- 
ager must look for people who are his characters, 
and they are hard to find.” 

Charles Klein, too, joins in the chorus. 
“There are many more good parts in. good 
plays than there are good actors to play them. 
That is one reason why so many really good 
plays fail.” J. C. Huffmann holds that a 
younger generation of actors lack reverence 
for the traditions of the art, and beginners 
who have had a twelvemonth or so on the 
stage rank themselves with a Sothern or 
Mansfield, with never a thought of the long 
apprenticeship the latter two endured before 
they finally scaled the height. “On the 
shoulders of our really great artists,” he adds, 
“hang the multitude whose livelihood depends 
upon their competence.” Henry Arthur Jones 
takes the attitude of the agnostic. It is im- 
possible, he claims, to say how much of the 
total effect of praise and blame is due to 
author, actor and stage manager. Compro- 
mise is the watchword of the distinguished 
author of “The Evangelist.” For the caprices 
and difficulties of producing a play are end- 
less and past explanation. In some respects, 
Jones asserts, they are increasing: 

“A modern play is a far more complex, if a 
more trivial, piece of machinery than a blank 
verse tragedy. Hamlet as a character is not at 
all like Macbeth. But Hamlet is far more like 
Macbeth than he is like Mr. Brown or 
Mr. Smith. That is to say, the characters in our 
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modern plays are intended to be portraits of 
definite, highly specialized individual persouwali- 
ties; to be successtul or even credible on the 
stage they nearly always need to be impersonated 
by an actor or actress who in age, figure, fea- 
tures, manners, social standing, education, accent, 
dress, general bearing, and appearance, is the coun- 
terpart of the individual in the author’s mind.” 


Madame Nazimova, in defense of the pro- 
fession, remarks that managers have largely 
themselves to blame. The actors, she asserts, 
have no chance of displaying the versatility 
of their talent. “Why,” she exclaimed, “I 
had only been on the stage two years in Rus- 
sia when I had a repertoire of 250 parts. Do 
you suppose that all of those parts fitted my 
personality or appearance? Not a bit of it! 
But I changed myself to suit the part as I do 
now. When I am Hilda I am not Hedda, 
nor yet Coquette. Give your American actors 
a chance, playwrights and managers, and they 
will show you that they can succeed in sur- 
prizing you.” Virginia Harned observes that 
in France the smaller parts at the Comédie 
Frangaise and the Odéon are taken by the pu- 
pils of the Conservatory, an institution for 
which no equivalent exists here. Robert Ede- 
son declares that managers and playwrights 
pay too little attention to the neophytes on the 
stage, and James O’Neill believes that great 
stage managers like Belasco are scarcer than 
great actors. 

Apparently it has not occurred to any to 
question whether stage conditions in America 
have in reality reached the low ebb of which 
Mr. Winter speaks with such conviction. The 
last season, with its splendid successes of 
American and foreign playwrights, with 
Forbes Robertson’s impersonation of Caesar 
and Mansfield’s swan song in Peer Gynt, was 
artistically its own justification. The present 
season is too young to attempt a just valua- 
tion, but, judging from the present outlook, 
it yields promise of being inferior in no way 
to the theatrical productions in London, in 
Paris and in Berlin. We have straw and 
chaff, but we also have plays excellently acted 
and planned. Shaw was played here before 
he was played in England. New York’s ap- 
preciation of the Norwegian master of the 
Irish playwright is keener than that of London. 
It was left to two American actors to interpret 
Shakespeare adequately to his own country- 
men. The theater on the continent is more 
outré than ours, but not necessarily of superior 
excellence, and the suggestion is not imperti- 
nent whether despite this discussion there is 
anything seriously the matter with the Ameri- 
can stage. 
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MAETERLINCK’S VISION OF THE OVERMAN 


‘gite,) > LHE twentieth century to be the 
yates century of the Overman? The 
“blonde beast” of Nietzsche, dimly 
previsioned by Stirner, has left a 
powerful impress on the popular mind of 
Europe and kindled the world’s imagination 
to a white flame. Shaw has felt this impress 
and has given us in “Czsar and Cleopatra” 
more clearly perhaps than in “Man and 
Superman” his tragic conception of the indi- 
vidual whose mind, acknowledging neither 
good nor evil, transcends the mental and 
moral horizon of the race. Even America, 
not easily stirred by abstract philosophies, has 
been quickened by the German poet-thinker’s 
fantastic conception. Jack London has mis- 
represented it in his “Sea Wolf”; and quite 
recently Upton Sinclair in a grotesque but 
powerful story has put before the world his 
version of a spiritual Overman who, by the 
sheer force of cogitation, has come into touch 
with fourth-dimensional’ beings standing in 
the scale of evolution between man and the 
gods.* 

Maeterlinck, too, “the Belgian Shakespeare,” 
has beheld the face of him of whom Nietzsche 
dreamed, and has reflected it not in any single 
play but in the body of his dramatic and philo- 
sophical work. Maeterlinck’s Overman, like 
Sinclair’s, lacks the physique of Nietzsche’s. 
His development is spiritual, mental and ner- 
vous. He represents, in the words of 
Johannes Schlaf, poet, dramatist, critic and 
mystic, a new European type evolved from 
Zola’s homme machinal, and, in a sense, is the 
salvation of Europe from the depressing 
scientific view of humanity advanced by the 
naturalistic school. Schlaf’s subtle study? 1s 
so profoundly and intricately metaphysical 
that the present reviewer has laid it down 
three times in three successive months in de- 
spair of his ability to translate it into the 
medium of ordinary thought and language. 
If the following is not immediately intelligible 
the reader may console himself with the cer- 
tainty that it is simplicity itself as compared 
with the original essay. 

The “mechanical man,” Schlaf assures us, 
was necessary, inevitable, terrible and yet 
fruitful. In the first period of naturalism the 
concept rose, demoniacal, somber and hypo- 
chondriac. Zola received the idea from the 
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exact sciences, molded it and made it robust. 
In Maeterlinck’s work, which is a progressive 
development of naturalism, the concept is 
deepened wonderfully. One could almost say 
that in Maeterlinck the homme machinal be- 
gins to laugh. True, at first he becomes even 
more oppressive and fearful in Maeterlinck, 
especially in that master’s early plays. But 
that stage resembles the ultimate form of the 
chrysalis that is soon to verge into the 
radiance of a butterfly. With the force of ex- 
treme despair and in consequence of natural 
organic processes of evolution, the type 
reaches here its last metaphysical depth and 
falls, drawn by a mystic psychic law of grav- 
itation, toward its last dark gravitational cen- 
ter. It reaches its last sacred automatic func- 
tion and simultaneously, such is the paradox 
advanced by the writer, the conception of ab- 
solute freedom. Man is no longer a machine 
or a mechanism, but has required the “meta- 
physical profundity of his original dignity.” 
He is once more a sovereign individual and 
active agent, a soul-endowed and freer autom- 
aton. This development of the soul of nat- 
uralism was inherent from the beginning in 
the work of the Belgian poet. It was con- 
ditioned by the direction of the naturalistic 
impulse in him toward mysticism and the 
emotional potencies of religion. 

Bourget was the first, Schlaf goes on to say, 
to react against Zolaism, but the psychological 
novelist was colorless and sober. The French 
mind had exhausted itself in Balzac and Zola. 
Only from regions half Germanic, from the 
fatherland of medieval mysticism, from Flan- 
ders and from Belgium, could the world be 
saved. In Maeterlinck the modern movement 
in Europe progresses and clarifies, notwith- 
standing the claims to equal distinction - of 
Ibsen and August Strindberg. These two, 
while perhaps Marterlinck’s superior in art, 
have not brought us, as he has, clearly dis- 
cernible and sure formative processes of a 
new, constructive, positive and uniform mod- 
ern conception of life. Neither Ibsen nor 
Strindberg was able to discard analysis, 
skepticism and an outlook essentially pessimis- 
tic. There is nothing conceivable more dis- 
couraging than Ibsen’s dramatic  epilog, 
“The Master Builder,” now rendered in New 
York by that gifted artistic immigrant, Alla 
Nazimova. It is in Maeterlinck’s work alone, 
and perhaps in that of his compatriot, Ver- 
haeren, that we glean a pure concept of that 
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remarkable type lucidly styled by Nietzsche 
the European. 

The Hjalmars and Madelenes of Maeter- 
linck’s earliest dramas, the uncanny wood- 
lands and the somber castles, are the shad- 
ows of dreams morbid, hysterical and hyper- 
sensitive. Yet those who know the evolution- 
ary process of the modern soul are strangely 
fascinated by the poet’s weird imaginings. 
They feel a something singularly new and 
unique, something scarcely utterable, yet fore- 
shadowing the presentiment of a new certi- 
tude. We notice in these plays a psychological 
function still undeterminable, yet perceptible, 
a faculty characteristic, perhaps, of a new 
European type, which has slowly evolved 
more and more tangible in the two last dec- 
ades from the hypochrondriac and _ leaden 
depression of a transitional period. It is a 
faculty miraculously aroused and developed, 
of a curious, regulated self-contemplation; a 
mystic intellectual soul’s eye piercing the 
chaotic fogs and abysses of the modern soul 
powerfully, unerringly and differentiating be- 
tween insanity and the new subtle sensitiveness 
‘which in itself is the basis of a new and singu- 
lar security. These first plays of Maeterlinck, 
to employ a much-abused spiritualistic term, 
seem, at moments, to represent a strange, slow 
and mystic materialization of a new ideal. 
Their supersubtle fantoms—marionettes of a 
dark and mysterious fate—in the poet’s later 
work, step forth as incarnations of a new, lib- 
erated, finer, more differentiated and _ self- 
secure humanity. They have known the utter- 
most depths. Fate has whirled them away in its 
purplest eddies, but at the same time it has 
carried them into the sphere of all metamor- 
phoses and reconstructions. They are in the 
maélstrom of mysticism and secret knowledge, 
but they are also in the creative heart of 
God. They know the dark anxieties of mad- 
ness. They also know the volition born of a 
new insight and security. 

Maeterlinck, Schlaf further asserts, has 
contributed inestimable documents toward the 
development of the modern soul. In fact, he 
alone has succeeded in representing the soul 
clearly and purely by substituting symbols and 
subconscious psychical moods for the charac- 
ters. He is not a mystic in the sense of Plotin, 
Ruysbroek and Jacob Boehme, but he has suc- 
ceeded, in a measure, in focusing the “intel- 
ligible light,” of incarnating upon the stage 
tragically and dramatically the activity of the 
mysterious powers of the subconscious. In 
the dialogs of Maeterlinck, it is the silence, 
the gestures and the pauses that are most sig- 
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nificant. They are dialogs at times incredibly 
trivial and banal, but there is an under-cur- 
rent, a dialogue intérieur, in each that lends a 
subtle flavor to his work. It is the mystic 
magic of the axiomatic, the stupid child-eyed 
profundity of the simple. Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck are its inspired masters. 

In “Pelléas et Mélisande” the asphodelian 
shades and marionettes are flooded with a new 
soft glow of human life, and with each suc- 
cessive play Maeterlinck’s humanization be- 
comes more and more strongly pronounced. 

Meanwhile the philosopher and thinker in 
Maeterlinck began to stir. Not that he has 
created an original thought in that or any ca- 
pacity. His greatness is the development of 
his own personality. It is impossible to-day, 
in Schlaf’s opinion, and comparatively unim- 
portant, to produce in any sphere of action 
anything absolute, whole, perfect or new: per- 
fection of personality alone is the ultimate 
aim of modern man. Maeterlinck has looked 
into the eyes of the Sphinx of fate and has 
laughed. He has preached a new gospel and 
found salvation for himself and for us. He 
has altered our attitude toward fate and in- 
creased our consciousness of self. For he has 
multiplied our relation with infinity and 
thereby enriched our lives. We are not only 
trembling in the meshes of fate, of cause and 
effect, but we ourselves weave some of its 
meshes, we are ourselves cause and effect. 
Here the marionette is liberated and beholds 
the new wisdom. While we have practically 
no influence over external events, we are 
omnipotent with regard to the events that take 
place in our own souls. Justice, wisdom, love, 
liberty, happiness reappear, great victories and 
great renunciations. In a sense Maeterlinck 
teaches us to conquer fate. He says some- 
where: “We no longer believe that this world 
is the apple of the eye of an only god who 
watches the least of our thoughts. But we 
know that it is in the grip of equally power- 
ful forces, which observe laws and duties 
which it is for us to explore. Consequently 
our attitude toward the mystery of these 
forces is no longer the same. It is no longer 
timid, but bold. It no longer demands that 
we should kneel serf-like before the Lord 
and Creator, but permits us to look upon His 
face as an equal, because that which we bear 
in us is one and the same with the profound- 
est and the greatest of mysteries.” “Thus,” 
Schlaf concludes, “has the light dawned in 
Maeterlinck’s life. I know of no more val- 
uable victory of intellectual and moral insight 
in contemporaneous Europe.” 
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“THE PROFOUNDEST HUMILIATION EVER SUSTAINED 
BY AN EXACT SCIENCE” 


) N the weeks that have elapsed since 
the collapse of the most ambitious 
 pecagpriog, project of modern 
bd times, the famous bridge across the 

St. Lawrence below Quebec, the scientific 
press of the whole world has devoted itself to 
a study of the error in calculation to which 
the catastrophe must have been due. “A rid- 
dle of the sphinx” it is called by the Paris 
Cosmos, while the Berlin Physikalische Zeit- 
schrift deems it “the profoundest humiliation 
ever sustained by an exact science.” Perhaps 
the best summary of the expert opinion in this 
country and in Europe is given by The Scien- 
tific American, which affirms that “the tre- 
mendous significance of this disaster lies in 
the suspicion, which to-day is staring every 


engineer coldly in the face, that there is some- 
thing wrong with our theories of bridge de- 


sign.” Nor is our shaken confidence to be 
restored, it adds, by any suggestion that there 
was carelessness in erection or any untoward 
accident involving suddenly applied stresses 
in the bridge. “For decades to come,” ac- 
quiesces The Engineering News, “the Quebec 
disaster will be quoted in public and in pri- 
vate as an unanswerable proof of the unre- 
liability of engineers and their works—of 
even the best engineers.” 

There is another fact, in the opinion of the 
technical publication last named, which makes 
this disaster a peculiarly heavy blow to the 
science of engineering. Of all bridge struc- 
tures in the world which were expected to be 
built with absolute safety and certainty, the 
Quebec bridge stood foremost. “We know of 
no engineering structure anywhere,” says The 
Engineering News, “whose failure would have 
been a greater surprize to the profession than 
this collapse.” The structure surpassed in 
magnitude any bridge ever erected, “but the 
problems involved in its design were, after 
all, simple and what is more important they 
were accurately determinate” To quote 
further: 

“The work of erection, where ordinarily many 
chances enter, was in this case subjected to 
predetermination and calculation as _ elaborate 
and painstaking as that required in the design 


itself. The possibilities of mischance which affect 
ordinary erection work were eliminated. Each 


manipulation of every piece had been studied, 
and the appliances and methods therefor had 
been prescribed in detail. The magnitude of the 
weights to be handled compelled this. And the 
general course of the erection was so laid out that 
at every stage the structure was fully as safe 
as the finished bridge. Altogether the erection 
work at Quebec has been carried on more scien- 
tifically, more accurately and more safely than in 
any other bridge structure ever erected, The 
collapse of the bridge, notwithstanding this care, 
overthrows every certainty. 

“And the surprize of the profession, we take it, 
is well matched by its mystification as to the 
probable cause. It often happens, when news 
comes of an engineering accident, that one well 
versed as to the general conditions can form some 
idea as to what must have happened to bring it 
about. But the early newspaper reports of the 
Quebec collapse gave no clue whatever on which 
one could hang a theory of the cause of failure. 
What could have happened to this towering fab- 
ric of steel to send it crashing into the river? 

“One rapidly canvasses the possible causes of 
accident to bridges under construction. Trav- 
eler failures are a prolific source of disaster to 
bridges under construction; but the traveler on 
this huge structure was as much a matter of 
anxiously careful construction and handling as 
the bridge itself. Connections left partly riv- 
eted or otherwise unsecured are another prolific 
source of erection accidents; but in building this 
great pin-connected cantilever all the main mem- 
bers had to be erected complete as the work pro- 
gressed; and there was no reason whatever for 
delaying full wind and sway bracing—as, indeed, 
it was not delayed. In some types of bridge 
structure there is a chance for doubt as to actual 
stresses; braced arches, continuous girders, and 
suspension bridges are examples. But in a sim- 
ple cantilever there is absolutely no chance for 
doubt as to stresses. Failures of hoisting appa- 
ratus, with fall of main members, have occurred 
in bridge erection; but they seldom wreck the 
whole structure, and least of all would they be 
expected to do so on the outer arm of a canti- 
lever bridge, nor at all in a structure of such 
massive proportions as that at Quebec.” 


This bridge, as was noted in these columns 
last month, was to consist of two great canti- 
levers with their river arms connected by a 
suspended span 675 feet long. In erecting 
this suspended span, stresses are, of course, 
produced in the cantilever greater than those 
due to the dead load of the span after it is 
connected. These erection stresses are, for 
most purposes, accurately computable; but an 
error was made somewhere, of course, or the 
bridge would now be standing. 
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THE PART OF THE BRIDGE WHICH FELL 
Part of the great bridge over the St. Lawrence, which was to bring Quebec into immediate railway connec- 


tion with the great continental lines. 


Part of the southern end suddenly began to topple forward into the river 
with a roaring and rending sound that could be heard at Quebec. 


The bridge was being built on the cantilever 


system with all the weight concentrated on the stone piers in the waterway and no weight on the anchor piers 


nearer the shore. 


Again, this bridge exceeded all structures 
heretofore erected in the size of its main 
members. It did this necessarily because of 
the length of the span. So far as the eyebars 
are concerned, equally large bars have been 
used on some other great bridges. The 
heavier stresses in the Quebec bridge were 
provided for by using a larger number. In 
compression members, however, all previous 
sizes were of course exceeded. “With the 
disaster at Quebec facing the profession, it is 
well to confess that our knowledge of the 
actual limits of safe stress on long steel 
columns of exceptional size is by no means 
perfect.” No one can doubt that the designers 
of this immense structure used the best data 
at their command in proportioning both ten- 
sion and compression members to the loads 
upon them. But in using experience on lesser 
structures for the design of greater there is 
always a chance that some element unim- 
portant in the small work will become im- 
portant in the larger. 

It may occur to some critical reader that 
in this review of the possible causes of failure 
The Engineering News is leaving out of ac- 
count some possible defects in workmanship 
or quality of material. But the technical 
journal says it has done so advisedly: 


“No, the doubt lies further back. We step up 
from the ordinary columns of ordinary construc- 
tion, tried out in multiplied practice, to enor- 
mous, heavy, thick-plated pillars of steel, and 
we apply the same rules. Have we the confirma- 
tion of experiment as a warranty? Except in 
the light of theory, these structures are virtu- 
ally unknown. We know the material that goes 
into their makeup, but we do not know the 
composite, the structure. 

“It is at exactly this point that the Quebec 
Bridge failure becomes of importance to the 
whole engineering profession. Until the cause is 
absolutely determined—if indeed it can ever be— 


A party of visitors had just inspected the bridge when the collapse occured. 


or until the profession has actual results of tests 
of huge columns at its command, a cloud of 
doubt rests upon us as to the margin of safety in 
every great bridge structure; at any rate when 
the unit stresses are forced up to the point 
deemed safe by the designers of this bridge. 

“Long and careful inspection of the wreck 
shows that the material was of excellent quality; 
that the workmanship was remarkably good. The 
end connections of the compression members 
were remarkably massive and well wrought to- 
gether. The doubt all centers around the design 
of those enormous long columns of which the 
lower chord and the vertical posts were made up. 
Did one of them fail under a load only one- 
half the elastic limit of the material in it? That 
is the question which must, for the present at 
least, be left unanswered.” 

Had the bridge failed through the rupture 
of the tension members (that is, of the top 
chords or of the diagonal ties), the parting of 
the metal would have been instantaneous, af- 
firms The Scientific American, “and accom- 
panied by a report louder than that of the 
most powerful piece of ordnance in the world 
to-day.”* Witnesses seem to agree, however, 
that there was subsequent “thunderous 
crashes” while the bridge was falling, but 
the commencement of its settling was not 
marked by any loud report. It seems evident 
therefore that there was no failure of the ten- 
sion members (that is, of the eyebars) and it 
follows that we must look to the compres- 
sion members (that is, either in the tower or 
in the vertical posts or in the bottom chords) 
for the point of failure. The evidence points 
to the failure as having occurred in the lower 
chord of the anchor arm in the second panel 
out from the foot of the tower (that is, right 
under the floor of the bridge at the huge pier 
on the river bank). It is generally admitted 
by those responsible for the construction of 
the bridge that this must have been the case, 
because it was “the anchor arm” which gave 
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way. Summing up, The Scientific American 
says: 

“Now, the theory that the fall of the bridge 
was due to the crumpling up of the bottom chord 
at the point indicated, is strongly borne out by 
the present condition of the wreckage, which is 
lying in just the very positions which the various 
parts of the bridge would take consequent upon 
the buckling of the lower chord at the point in- 
dicated. As the buckling took place, the now un- 
balanced lateral thrust in the lower chord of the 
cantilever arm would bring an enormous lateral 
shearing force to bear upon the foot of the 
tower, pushing the foot of the towers inwardly 
toward the anchor arm, until they slipped off to 
the ground on the shore side of the tower pier. 
Meanwhile the whole of the cantilever would be 
pivoting forward and settling swiftly into the 
river, the shore arm falling to the ground between 
the main pier and the anchor pier. The enor- 
mous impact as the bottom chords struck the 
ground would cause the heavy vertical posts to 
crumple in upon themselves, until the whole 
mass had sunk down into the position shown in 
our engravings, the top chord eyebars being 
drawn forward above the mass of wreckage, a 
condition of things which is shown very clearly. 
That the foot of the towers were thrust shore- 
ward, and that the towers were bent across the 
piers with the heads far out in midstream, 's 
shown by one of the photographs, in which the 
lower part of the tower with its four webs will 
be seen against the shore side of the tower, while 
the crest of it is showing about 100 feet out in 
midstream. 

“As to the future of the Quebec Bridge, while 
it is probable that it will eventually be built, we 
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THE EIGHT LINES OF TRAFFIC ON THE 
BRIDGE 


The center span of the bridge was 1,800 ft. in 
length. It may be remarked that the Forth Bridge, 
which is of somewhat similar type and which has 
hitherto possessed the widest span of any bridge, has 
a center span of 1,710 ft. The record span will, 
therefore, when the new bridge is finished, come back 
to the American continent. It should, however, be 
e = the Forth Bridge has two spans of 1,710 
t. each. 


doubt whether it will be built upon the present 
plans, unless indeed they are subject to modifi- 
cation, at least as regards the posts and chords. 
We are informed that practically the whole of 
the steel work for the northern half of the bridge, 
some 20,000 tons in all, has been constructed and 
is ready for erection. It may be possible that, 
in the revised plan, the compression members 
may be strengthened, among other means, by 
the substitution of cover plates for the present 
open latticing, and the bridge completed, except 
for this modification, on the original lines. This 
change, however, would mean a great increase 
of dead load, and necessitate the employment of 
higher unit stresses in the eyebars.” 





THE TURBINE AS EXEMPLIFIED BY ITS LATEST 
TRIUMPH 


tania crossing the Atlantic in less 
than five days a new epoch in tur- 
bine has commenced, and the En- 
glish nation, in the opinion of London 
Engineering, ought to be proud to know that 
its engineers have made the opening years of 
the twentieth century memorable by develop- 
ing an entirely new industry. Altho several 
foreign manufacturers make turbines, the 
Parsons turbines are until now, as our British 
contemporary boasts, the only ones that have 
been successfully applied to shipbuilding. 
The trend of progress for the immediate 
future lies, it is predicted by this authority, 
in the direction of further gain in economy 
by suppressing steam leakage, improvements 
in the regulation and adjustment of speeds, 
and its adaptation to special purposes, such as 
motor cars, locomotives and the like. Ex- 
periments are also in progress to find a fluid 
other than steam. Some measure of success 


has been attained with gas, but it is too early 
yet to prophesy whether the gas turbine will 
meet the practical requirements or not, as the 
difficulties to be overcome are very great. 

But so much misfortune has been propa- 
gated in the lay press as to the significance 
of the feats of the Lusitania and as to the 
means by which its triumph in ocean naviga- 
tion have been achieved, that the London 
paper proceeds to set certain aspects of the 
whole subject in a correct perspective at the 
outset : 

“Altho the adoption of the steam turbine is 
quite a recent engineering development it_ is 
really tne oldest steam engine in existence. The 
Greek philosopher, Hero, describes a_ primitive 
turbine in the second century B. C., and altho his 
machine was only a toy, it worked well and 
formed the earliest known use of steam for the 
production of motion. 

“Hero’s turbine consisted of a_ hollow ball 
mounted on two bearings. The ball was partly 
filled with water and placed over a fire. The 
steam escaped from two bent tubes fixed at op- 
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posite sides, and the reaction of the steam caused 
the ball to rotate. Nothing further was done 
until Branca, an Italian architect, constructed a 
machine in which a jet of steam from a boiler 
impinged on a wheel and caused it to rotate. 
Many inventors worked at the problem until 
Watt invented the steam engine of to-day, in 
which the steam, acting on a piston, imparts a 
rotary motion to a wheel. Nothing further of 
any real value was done, because inventors were 
too busy perfecting Watt’s steam engine. 

“De Laval constructed his first turbine in 1882 
for the direct driving of milk separators, while 
Parsons brought out his first turbine in 1884, 
which he used for the driving of a small electric 
generator. The successful introduction of elec- 
tric generators about that time created a demand 
for good high-speed steam engines, which gave 
an immense stimulus to the study of the steaia 
turbine.” 


A turbine may be defined as a machine in 
which a rotary motion is obtained by the 
gradual change of the momentum contained 
in the fluid. The fluids most commonly used 
for this purpose are water and steam, and the 
turbines actuated thereby are called respec- 
tively hydraulic or steam turbines. The steam 
turbine belongs to the same class as the hy- 
draulic turbine or water wheel and its design, 
construction and operation are controlled by 
the same principles. 

Steam turbines are divided into two classes 
—reaction and impulse. In the action or im- 
pulse class, such as the Laval, the steam is 
passed through special nozzles, in which the 
steam expands and attains a very high veloc- 
ity. It then impinges on the blades of a wheel 
and the energy of the steam reappears as work 
on the shaft of the wheel. In the reaction 
type, of which the Parsons is the best known, 
the steam passes alternately through many 
rings of fixed blades and revolving blades and 
expands slightly during the passage through 
each ring, at the same time imparting its 
energy to the movable blades. 

The steam turbine is, therefore, a very 
simple machine, and its action depends en- 
tirely on the physical properties of steam. 
Only after modern physical and mathematical 
sciences were firmly established could the 
action of Hero’s and Branca’s turbines be 
understood, and not until modern tools and 
methods of mechanical construction had been 
adopted could it be built as a practical ma- 
chine. The real history of the steam turbine 
commenced in 1884, when the famous engi- 
neer, Parsons, took out his first patents relat- 
ing to steam turbines. In the following year 
he produced a turbine running at 18,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. This machine gave im- 

-mense satisfaction. After being used for some 
time for electric lighting purposes it was pre- 
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Kensington Museum, 
where it can be seen to-day. Parsons has 
made innumerable improvements and _ has 
turned his “laboratory toy,” as engineers used 
to call it, into a reliable, practical machine. 
The great difficulty which turbine engineers 
had to overcome was the excessively high 


sented to the South 


speed of the early turbines: 


“As turbines at that time were only used for 
the driving of electric generators (its application 
to ship propulsion is only nine years old) the 
speed had naturally to be adapted to the purpose, 
and the turbine pioneers had to solve the prob- 
lem of designing a turbine to run at about 1,500 
revolutions per minute. After several attempts 
it was found that the most practical method of 
keeping down the speed was the application of 
‘multiple stage expansion,’ of which Mr. Parsons 
was the originator, and which is used to-day in 
almost every type of turbine. It is the combina- 
tion of several small successive turbines, which 
together form one turbine, while the steam passes 
through all of them. When some of the first dif- 
ficulties had been overcome and engineers began 
to be less skeptical, it did not take a great deal 
of time to make the steam turbine a practical 
success. 

“The reasons for this are not far to seek. As 
advantages of the steam turbine over that of che 
old reciprocating type we can claim smaller num- 
ber of moving parts, less weight and space for 
same amount of power, no necessity for internal 
lubrication, easier taking apart and repairing, 
quick starting, uniform running and suitable for 
the highest superheated steam. And lastly, the 
most important advantage of all, namely, great 
economy. Numerous practical trials and tests ex- 
tending over several years have proved beyond 
doubt that the turbine exceeds the best type of 
reciprocating engine in steam economy, especially 
in large units. 

“As disadvantages we must mention the high 
number of revolutions and the delicate and highly 
accurate work of installing the blades, owing to 
the small clearance between them. Practical ex- 
perience has proved, however, that these disad- 
vantages are of no importance, and in recent 
years troubles due to these causes. have been en- 
tirely eliminated. The success of the Parsons 
turbine on land led in 1894 to the formation of a 
company for applying the steam turbine to marine 
purposes. The chief advantages of the steam tur- 
bine for marine purposes, not considering the 
points mentioned above, are economy of space 
and absence of vibration. 

“Against these advantages we have the disad- 
vantages of the impossibility of simply reversing 
and the great number of revolutions, which give 
the ship’s propellers too large a velocity. Again 
Mr. Parsons, when he designed the famous Tur- 
bina nine years ago, overcame the various difficul- 
ties. To get over the reversing difficulty he in- 
stalled a special reversing turbine, which runs 
light when the vessel is moving forward. By 
dividing the turbine into several parts, each driv- 
ing special propellers, he was able to reduce the 
revolutions of the propeller considerably. After 
a great amount of work Mr. Parsons’s efforts 
were crowned with success. 

“The use of turbines for marine purposes is 
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rapidly extending, and the improvements made 
in the last few years in this particular branch 
are simply astounding. The Lusitania and 
Mauritania, which represents the latest develop- 
ment in turbine engineering, are fitted each with 
about 70,000 horse-power in turbines and have all 
the maneuvering advantages of a twin-screw ves- 
sel. At the official trials the Lusitania covered a 
course of 2,000 miles at an average speed of 25.4 
knots per hour, which is considerably better than 
the contract called for; and she has even 
averaged as much as 26.7 knots per hour at short 
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distances. Altho the Lusitania has only averaged 
23 knots per hour on her maiden trip, it is never- 
theless a splendid performance for a new vessel, 
and there is no doubt whatever that when her 
crew becomes thoroly familiar with the turbines 
and boilers she will cross the Atlantic at an 
average speed of 24.5 knots per hour. On land 
the steam turbine has scored a similar success, 
especially in electric power stations. Many mil- 
ions of horse-power in steam turbines are al- 
ready in operation all over the world for the pro- 
duction of electrical energy.” 





CANCER AND THE MEAT EATER 


,OTHING could seem more definite 
than the connection between cancer 
and the practice of eating inferior 
meat traced by Dr. G. Cooke 

Adams in a series of statistical studies given 
out last month by the Chicago Board of 
Health. “There can not be the slightest 
doubt,” to employ the positive language of 
this expert British investigator, “that the 
great increase in cancer among the foreign 
born (in Chicago) over the prevalence of 
that disease in their native countries is due to 
the increased consumption of animal foods, 
particularly those derived from diseased ani- 
mals.” This conclusion substantiates the 
original deductions made by Dr. Adams from 
investigations conducted in Australia and 
London and extended over a number of 
years. The foreign born in Chicago are 
enabled through higher rates of wages to in- 
dulge in a meat diet denied them in Europe. 
They make use of the supplies derived from 
condemned animals and from the canned 
products of establishments handling tubercu- 
lous and diseased cattle. 

This increase in cancer is accelerated by 
the influx of foreigners willing to eat even 
inferior grades of meat. So much may be 
demonstrated, insists Dr. Adams, by a study 
of the vital statistics of any American city. 
The tables for Chicago give striking results. 

In that city, according to official figures, 
between 1856 and 1866 there was an increase 
in the death rate from cancer of 680 per cent., 
while from 1866 to 1905 the increase was 232 
per cent. The mere percentages would be 
misleading did we not know that in 1856 but 
one in each thousand deaths was from cancer, 
whereas in 1866 this had increased to one 
in each 164. In 1905 it was one in 23 deaths, 
while in 1906 one death in every 21.8 was due 
to this disease: 


“The same tables show plainly the terrible 
mortality among the foreign-born residents of 


Chicago, particularly among the Germans, Irish, 
Scandinavians, and Slavonians. The cancer 
death rate among the Irish and German residents 
of Chicago is the highest in the world, being 
nearly 300 per cent. higher than in their native 
countries. ‘lhe Chicago mortality tables show 
that of 4 deaths among Germans over 40 years 
of age, 1 is from cancer. In Germany it is I in 
12. Of the Irish dying in Chicago, over 40 years 
of age, I in every 6 dies from cancer, while the 
cancer death rate in Ireland at the same age is 
I in 15. Similarly, the Scandinavians, Slavon- 
ians, and other foreign born, except the Italians 
and Chinese, show a far greater death rate 
from cancer in Chicago than in their own homes, 
the two last-named races maintaining the low 
mortality of their native lands.” 


A study was made of the number of deaths 
from cancer in the fifteen sanitary divisions 
of the city of Chicago, as well as in the public 
institutions. Especial attention was given to 
the relation to the population, nativity, occu- 
pation, sex, age, race, diet and sanitary, hy- 
gienic, social and economic conditions. The 
idea was to shed some light upon the abnor- 
mally high death rate of some foreign nation- 
alities in Chicago, the low death rate of others 
and the comparative immunity of IlIlinois- 
and Chicago-born persons. 

It was found that the Italians made their 
staple diet of macaroni and spaghetti their 
national dishes. The Chinese adhered to 
their national diet of rice. The nations show- 
ing higher mortality consumed large quanti- 
ties of canned, preserved, dried and pickled 
meats, sausages and so forth. While these 
canned meat foods are eaten to a certain ex- 
tent in the native lands of the foreign-born 
prior to their coming here, the higher prices 
of fresh meat afford an incentive to their 
greater consumption. 

Yet another result of the investigation was 
that the bulk of the fresh meat prepared at 
the plant of a slaughtering company (where 
stock condemned by official inspectors is 
slaughtered) is eaten by the poor, 
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LOVE IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW BIOLOGY 


S__]MONG the commonplaces of evolu- 
*G tion is the idea that every persist- 
ent human characteristic must have 

“J some function to perform in the 
evolution of society. Not only must it have 
some such function now, but it must always 
have had it, otherwise it would not have per- 
sisted. 

The sense of sight, for example, must al- 
ways have performed a most important func- 
tion in the evolution of any animal capable 
of motion within an area reached by the rays 
of the sun. No organism moves efficiently 
until it sees accurately. The monkey races 
through the tree-tops at a speed greater than 
that of a deer bounding across a glen. This 
is the result not solely of the simian charac- 
teristics of a prehensile tail, a pair of hands 
and the flexible toes of the hind limbs. The 
truth of the matter is that the monkey in the 
tree-tops has an exquisitely co-ordinating eye. 
It is true that if the monkey had no legs it 
could not run through the forest with its 
characteristic speed. But the function of ‘the 
sense of sight in these activities, while not so 
immediate, is, perhaps, more important. The 
ballet girls, moving with the abandon, the 
nimbleness and the unity of their peculiar art, 
might conceivably dance blindfolded through 
their parts. Had they been born sightless 
their suppleness of limb could not have been 
acquired. Any control of muscle and move- 
ment adequate for ballet dancing must from 
the beginning have been hopeless without the 
eye. It is irrelevant to point out that blind 
girls have waltzed gracefully. Such profi- 
ciency is due to the existence of the sense of 
sight in those who impart instruction to the 
blind dancer. 

It is from this point of view of the matter, 
as appears from the Revue Scientifique, that 
the new biology views the true function of 
what is known among the poets as romantic 
love. From the earliest period of human history 
to which authentic records go back, the senti- 
ment of romantic love seems to have domi- 
nated human relations. It was not simply one 
of a number of influences in life. Romantic 
love seems to have been the dominant con- 
sideration of human existence. From a purely 
scientific standpoint, therefore, this sentiment 
must have been, from the first, of overshad- 
owing importance in the evolution of bio- 
logical man—of man, that is, as a cellular 
organism, quite regardless of man as a moral 


being. This would be proved beyond cavil 
by the existence of the equivalent of romantic 
love among the lower organisms. Now, it 
has been suggested by so eminent an authority 
as Darwin himself that this equivalent of the 
sentiment of romantic love exists among ani- 
mals and among birds. This is an important 
deduction from the character of that struggie 
among the males for the possession of the 
females to which Darwin attaches such im- 
portance. 

The struggle in question leads to another 
—a contest among the females for possession 
of the available male. To describe the na- 
ture of that contest—wholly different from 
the equivalent competition among the males 
some biological psychologists have employed 
the term “charm.” The males struggling 
among themselves for possession of the fe- 
male employ brutal means—tooth, tusk, beak, 
claw. “Those who have closely attended to 
birds in confinement well know that they often 
take individual preferences and dislikes.” The 
same fact has been observed among female 
wolves. Darwin instances a peacock of a 
particular color that proved “eminently at- 
tractive” to all the female birds. This com- 
petition of the females for the male who con- 
quers in the battle of sex is noticed by Dar- 
win more than once. Successive male birds 
display their plumage in its most, gorgeous 
array and perform extraordinary antics before 
the females. This, however, is only prelim- 
inary to another struggle of sex. The fe- 
males, standing by as spectators, are not 
merely passive. They are, each in her way, 
exerting an influence with the intention of 
becoming the special object of an individual 
male’s choice. 

Now, what is the consideration determining 
the victorious male, emerging from the com- 
bat, say, of the rutting season among deer or 
of the mating season among wolves and rock 
thrushes, to select one female rather than 
another among the several at his disposal? 

Charm. <b 

This word to describe the female function 
during the interval from the first struggle 
among the males to the consummation of 
mating seems to be gaining favor among bi- 
ologists, or perhaps it would be better to say 
among evolutionary zoologists. For the func- 
tion of the female, so far as she is concerned 
with the outcome of the sexual struggle 
among the males of her species, is to “charm,” 
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The equivalent of what goes by the name of 
sentiment in man is active in female birds 
and in female quadrupeds as “charm.” 

Nothing is more remarkable than the inter- 
est displayed by some of the females among 
birds and quadrupeds in the outcome of the 
struggle among the males for the privilege of 
being subjected to “charm.” It may appear 
childish, according to Darwin, “to attribute 
any effect to such apparently weak means,” 
but he is none the less convinced that charm 
is an important factor in sexual selection, as, 
indeed, are his followers. If Darwin and his 
school be right, it follows that the females 
exerting the most “charm” tended to be se- 
lected upon the conclusion of the sexual com- 
petition among the males, whereas those fe- 
males who were incapable of exerting charm 
tended to be left unselected. The same idea 
has been expressed with regard to the human 
family by the distinguished student of eugen- 
ics, Francis Galton. Certain human females 
tend to be left selected at the mating period, 
he says, while other human females tend 
markedly to be left unselected. By a process 
of selection that was necessarily stringent, 
the female offspring of birds and mammals 
tended to possess this capacity for exerting 
charm as an acquisition from their mothers, 
precisely as the male offspring tended to re- 
produce the strong beaks and active claws of 
their sires. 

Darwin’s reference to the peacock that was 
so attractive to all the hens illustrates the 
male equivalent to “charm.” From the bio- 
logical point of view, the function of the male 
organism in all forms of existence having an 
evolutionary sexual past has been to pursue, 
to seek out, the female. This pursuit entails 
competition for her possession. 

But the pursuit, the seeking out, is the 
merest stage. Having conquered in the sexual 
struggle among the males, the victor is 
brought into immediate contact with the fe- 
males and he must next fascinate. This proc- 
ess of fascination is deemed very important 
by all students of mammalian existence. The 
“graceful and surprizing forms of motion” 
through the medium of which the male at- 
tracts the attention of the female are but one 
among male characteristics which have pro- 
foundly influenced all animate existence. For 
if the male moves gracefully and is strong. 
those traits owe much to female admiration 
for strength and grace. Had the female— 
noted in all forms of life for her indirection 
—detested strength and grace, the conjuga- 
tion of those characteristics with her own 
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could never have been effected. For instance, 
Darwin himself is quite convinced that the 
plumage of birds owes much to the capacity 
of generation after generation of males to 
attract, with their brightly variegated 
feathers, the eyes of generation after genera- 
tion of females. He sees no reason to doubt 
that female birds, by selecting during thou- 
sands of generations the most melodious or 
beautiful males, according to their standard 
of beauty, might produce a marked effect. 
Recent investigation has thrown some doubt 
upon what goes by the name of the protective 
coloration theory of plumage without appar- 
ently discrediting Darwin’s fascination theory 
of plumage. The swiftness of the horse, the 
twirling of the elephantine trunk and the paw- 
ing of the lion are explained similarly. We 
have males performing functions of fascina- 
tion. In short, it is not sufficient that, to sur- 
vive, a type of male must possess merely 
strength and physical qualities, fitted for pur- 
suit of the means of subsistence. The male 
must possess attributes of fascination for the 
female of his species. Those forms tended 
to become extinct which developed a_ pro- 
gressively decreasing fascination for the fe- 
male. 

The extent to which “charm” in the female 
stimulates the male to struggle for her with 
his fellows and the influence of that stimula- 
tion upon the sexual struggle itself have led 
to much inconclusive discussion. Incredible 
tales are told of the behavior of “rogue” ele- 
phants—that is, male elephants driven by 
their stronger brothers from all association 
with the females—and scarcely less astonish- 
ing stories are told of the methods of the 
tiger in India in establishing relations with 
the female ultimately to become his mate. 
Authentic accounts of this kind are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to base deductions upon. 
Nevertheless, those graceful and surprizing 
forms of motion with which the male attracts 
the attention of the female throw much light 
upon Nature’s attitude to the sexes. 

That attitude has been represented by the 
older school in biology as one of capricious 
partiality. Life, we are even assured by bi- 
ologists of eminence, was originally a “fe- 
male” process. Nature’s first idea was to 
make the female dominant. In due time Na- 
ture changed her mind—why, we are not told. 
The male, at least among the mammalian 
forms and to a great extent among all or- 
ganic vitalized forms of any complexity, now 
became dominant. The female descended to 
a subordinate rank. But traces of the origi- 
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nal female dominance are alleged to persist 
here and there. Thus, we are told, the male 
in many of the lower forms is very insignifi- 
cant. The male is often economically useless 
—for instance, in the case of some insects— 
frequently parasitical upon the female. In a 
word, eminent biologists have held and do 
now hold that the male form is a secondary 
device to secure better variegation than the 
unassisted unisexual form could effect. 

Here we have the line of reasoning which 
has led to such fallacies as that the female 
among mammalia is more involved physio- 
logically in the reproductive life than is the 
male. The truth is that the physiological con- 
cern of the male with the reproductive proc- 
ess is as profound and as complex as the con- 
cern in it of the female. But in the case of 
the male it begins prior to his union with the 
female. The struggles of the males of all 
forms for possession of the females are, to 
Nature, as integral a stage of the reproduc- 
tive process as is the period of gestation itself. 
These struggles involve for the male ordeals 
not less terrible and deaths even more ago- 
nizing than those entailed by any stage of the 
reproductive life in the female. Darwin has 
graphically described the emotions with which 
we may contemplate the graceful movement 
of the tiger while remembering that this ease 
of movement is the result of generation after 
generation of sanguinary battle among the 
male progenitors of the animal. The period 
of gestation in the female is insignificant in 
its possibilities of suffering beside the strain 
of that long interval during which the male 
organism is stimulated by the charm of the 
female without any capacity whatever to 
function. 

The stimulus of this charm affords the 
energy essential to conquest in the battle for 
possession of the female—perhaps; but the 
physical suffering of the deer in the rutting 
season is greater than the physical suffering 
of the roe at any later stage. The burden of 
maternity, in short, is not greater, biologi- 
cally, than the burden of paternity. The male 
must fight for his right to paternity and, 
having won the fight, he must then fascinate, 
or at any rate he must select. The female 
remains passive at every stage, reserving her 
reproductive energy for the period of gesta- 
tion, prior to which she is functionally charm- 
ing to the male. This subjection of the male 
to “charm,” together with the interest of the 
female in the struggle for possession of her- 
self, reveal the extent of her immediate stimu- 
lus. The intensity of the female in her 
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“charm” contradicts altogether the idea that 
her immediate stimulus to the reproductive 
process is not so acute as that of her mate. 
It takes another form than his. Nor does the 
fact that she has a period of gestation imply 
that she is more deeply involved physiologi- 
cally in the reproductive process. The male 
has borne his share of the burden ere he 
handed it on to her. The maturity of the 
spermatozoa in the male, says Metchnikoff in 
“The Nature of Man,” is complete long after 
the development of “sexual irritability,” but 
“it comes before the organism of the male is 
actually ready.” Consequently, in Western 
civilization at any rate, “marriage and regu- 
lar unions are impossible at the right time.” 
That quest of the female, which is predatory 
and combative in the lower forms of mam- 
malian existence, tends to become economic 
under civilized human conditions. The par- 
rot must preen its feathers, practice its cry 
and feed itself well before it performs its 
antics to please the females among the forests 
in its native Brazil, whereas the human male 
finds a profession before mating. 

However, it is not essential to prove that 
the male suffers before he can mate. The 
point is that biology has based a totally 
wrong inference upon too few facts when it 
contends that Nature has any attitude to- 
ward the sexes except one of impartiality. 
Nature does not attach more importance to 
one sex than she does to another, nor is there 
any valid evidence that the female ranked 
above the male in bisexually differentiated 
organisms. In the distribution of the bio- 
logical labor between male and female Nature 
has not subordinated one sex to another. She 
has distributed labor and she has distributed 
suffering and she has distributed joy to both. 

The process might be set forth, from the 
sexual standpoint, as fourfold. There is first 
of all the quest of the female by the male. 
(Pursuit). Next comes the struggle of the 
male with his fellows for possession of the fe- 
male. (Period of female interest.) Third is 
selection by the male from among the females 
at his disposal (Fascination.) Fourth is 
exertion of charm by the female. (Mating.) 
Logically, the exertion of charm by the female 
preceded selection and perhaps it preceded the 
struggle among the males. The order of the 
series of events is not important. The vital 
fact is that there is such a series of events in 
the sexual life of all multicellular organisms 
capable of a true sexual life. 

Romantic love, in the light of the new bi- 
ology, is thus seen to be a scientific fact in a 
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far more intimately personal sense to the in- 
dividual than even the poets have made it. 
If it be enough for the female to charm and 
for the male to fascinate to afford a basis for 
mating in the true sense, it follows that the 
injection of artificial factors into the sexual 
conjugation is menacing to the species. The 
lover who pleads that he has fascinated the 
female whom he finds charming is biologically 
the most eligible. The female who, disregard- 
ing all economic considerations and the ob- 
jections of the prudent, unites herself with the 
male who has fascinated her, for no other 
reason than that he has fascinated her, yields 
to an impulse that is far more truly scientific 
than the merely educated insight of those 
who critize her from the lower standpoint 
of mere intelligence. Under no possible com- 
bination of circumstances can a mating based 
upon charm exerted by the female synchron- 
ously with fascination exerted by the male be 
an error, because it is nature’s provision for 
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the protection of the species through the most 
available type of offspring physically, men- 
tally and (perhaps) ethically. 

It is no reply to point out that in the human 
type of mammalian form unions based upon 
male fascination and female charm have 
proved “unhappy.” No such marriage can 
prove “unhappy” from a biological point of 
view, because the offspring tend to be the 
best specimens of the race. The biological 
test of a marriage is afforded in the offspring. 
If they be splendid specimens of the race, the 
rest is immaterial since the function of ro- 
mantic love is to secure not the welfare of 
the mating units but the health of the 
progeny. It is because it performed so vital 
a function that romantic love antedates in 
man the sense of humor. The sense of humor 
in man is very ancient, but there is reason to 
believe that it came long after romantic love, 
because its function was to make life toler- 
able, whereas love was life itself. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE MIGHTIEST FOREST IN THE 
WORLD 


a Ee mightiest forest of which the 


b aX ws] human race has any knowledge to- 
C » day is that of the Congo. It is a 
wees region of impenetrable mystery 
concerning which accounts have been so 
strange that until within the past year or so 
they have been deemed incredible. But re- 
cent discovery has transformed scientific in- 
credulity into a measure of belief. Thus, as 
London Nature sees every reason to believe, 
on the basis of Sir Harry Johnston’s explo- 
rations of Uganda, a giant ape, larger than 
the gorilla, is a denizen of this tremendous 
forest region. There, too, are animals of a 
quite unfamiliar kind, notably the okapi. The 
forest seems to be the resort of the five- 
horned giraffe, the tallest mammal in the 
world. The hugest elephants, bearing tre- 
mendous tusks, are there. The largest fish 
found in all Africa haunt the stream mean- 
dering through the recesses of this forest. 
Lions seem not to penetrate into the thick 
growth of the jungle thereabouts. The forest 
leopards are arboreal, catching monkeys for 
their food. 

The curiosity of the mighty forest is un- 
questionably the okapi, a large and seemingly 
new mammal, discovered by Sir Harry Johns- 
ton. In his books of travel Stanley told of an 
animal of ass-like appearance existing in the 


dense forest and which they caught in pits. 
The occurrence of anything like a quadruped 
of the equine sort in the thickness of an im- 
penetrable forest seemed so anomalous that no 
scientist of standing would credit the possi- 
bility. Hence the determination of Sir Harry 
Johnston to investigate. 

It would now appear that the okapi actually 
exists and is a near ally of a fossil specimen 
found in Greece and Asia Minor. The near- 
est living relative of the okapi is the giraffe. 
Sir Harry Johnston describes the okapi as 
larger than a stag and standing relatively 
higher in the legs than any of the ox tribe. 
Like the giraffe, it has only two hoofs and 
no remains whatever of the other digits which 
are represented in deer, oxen and most ante- 
lopes by the two little ‘false hoofs” on either 
side of the third and fourth toe. The colora- 
tion of the okapi is the most amazing thing 
about it. The cheeks and jaws are yellowish 
white, contrasting abruptly with the dark- 
hued neck. The forehead is a deep red chest- 
nut, while the large broad ears are of the 
same tint, fringed, however, with black. The 
forehead ranges between vinous red and 
black in tint and a black line follows the 
bridge of the nose down to the nostrils. The 
muzzle is sepia colored, but there is a faint 
rim or mustache of reddish yellow hair round 
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the upper lip. The neck, shoulders, barrel 
and back range in tone from sepia and jet 
black to rich red. The belly is blackish. The 
tail is bright chestnut red with a small black 
tuft. The hindquarters and hind and fore- 
legs are either snowy white or pale cream 
color, touched here and there with orange. 
They are boldly marked with purple-black 
stripes and splodges which give that zebra- 
like appearance to the limbs of the okapi 
which at first led to its classification as a 
new striped horse. The hair is very short 
and its appearance sleek and glossy in the 
extreme. 

Very little in the way of horn is discernible 
in the stuffed specimen from which this de- 
scription is prepared. The okapi shows, how- 
ever, minute twists of hair found in the skin 


of the living specimen just above rounded 
knobs of “horn-cores,” which have disap- 
peared. Its relation to the giraffe is evi- 
denced by the latter animal’s horny prom- 
inences on the skull which were once the basis 
of horns. It is not yet definitely known 
whether the okapi has a prehensile tongue 
like the giraffe, but it has long flexible lips. 
It is said by the natives to live entirely on 
leaves and small twigs which it probably 
gathers by its lips with the aid of its tongue, 
for its front teeth are weak. It is a shy ani- 
mal, living in pairs, it is believed, in the 
depths of the vastest woods known to man. 
The mystery of the animal is to be fully in- 
vestigated by a scientific commission under 
the joint auspices of the Belgian and British 
governments. 





“THE GREAT ALCOHOL MYSTERY” 


E KNOW, complains a noted chem- 
ist in London Science, how far away 
the sun is. We have a definite idea 


of the weight of the earth. We can 
state in our almanacs when the next comet 
may be expected. We know “why the Hima- 


layas are there and how many great empires 
and great religions there have been and what 
not,” but we do not know “anything to speak 
of” on the subject of alcohol. “This is per- 
haps the most striking fact that emerges from 
the miscellaneous deliberations of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Leicester.” In the section devoted to physi- 
ology the question of the physiological and 
therapeutical use of alcohol was discussed 
with spirit by many competent scientists. 
“The general impression left on the world of 
laymen is that they all disagreed with one 
another more or less and that nobody can de- 
clare with any final scientific authority 
whether alcoholic liquor is good for us or bad 
for us.” 

One distinguished specialist, as the reports 
of the scientific organ already quoted reveal, 
laid down the luminous truth that “the effects 
of alcohol on the central nervous system 
differ very considerably in different indi- 
viduals.” Another affirmed that “the major- 
ity took alcohol for its so-called pleasurable 
effects, the only results of which are natural 
inefficiency, poverty, vice, disease and crime.” 
Yet another, noting that alcohol is a natural 
constituent of all forms of living matter, said 
he could prove that distilled water, beef tea, 


caffeine and the like are poisons by the same 
line of reasoning and investigation employed 
to prove it of alcohol. Another displayed 
diagrammatic curves, demonstrating that as 
a nation drinks more or less, so its commer- 
cial prosperity goes up or down. Finally, a 
scientist of serious standing described a two- 
year course of experiments on guinea pigs, 
clearly showing that alcohol “made no differ- 
ence to them at all.” 

This formal discussion, as the London Out- 
look reminds us, had been preceded by several 
“irregular skirmishes,” the first, which took 
place some months ago in the newspapers, hav- 
ing its basis in a public manifesto by well- 
known physicians who wished to dissociate 
themselves from the total abstinence section 
of their own profession. “Then there was the 
statement by a very eminent physician as to 
the practice observed by him in medical men 
assembled at a public dinner—a_ statement 
which certainly did not convey the impres- 
sion that the doctors have turned their backs 
on wine, whatever they may be advising their 
patients to do.” Finally, as our contemporary 
reports, came the convivial outburst of another 
man of science at one of the opening festivi- 
ties of the savants at Leicester, where he very 
roundly denounced the unscientific “folly” of 
most of the teetotal propaganda and men- 
tioned the circumstance that his own grand- 
father, who survived to a patriarchal age, 
drank a bottle of port wine daily—“which shed 
a glow of humanity over the opening proced- 
ure.” But what is the layman to do? The 
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question is asked in sheer bewilderment by 
The Outlook of London: 


“This short summary may give some idea, tho 
faint, of the complete absence of guidance for 
the normally self-respecting human being of Brit- 
ish nationality who may have been worried into 
wondering whether his taking wine, or beer, or 
whisky in small amounts may not be, despite the 
apparent absurdity of the notion, a fatal thing 
for him and for the nation. He decides, let us 
suppose, to look into the thing a little, and con- 
sults a few books. He finds Sir Victor Horsley 
declaring that ‘for patriotic reasons, total absti- 
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nence should be our ideal and our practice.’ Then, 
perhaps, he lights on Dr. Archdall Reid, and finds 
him declaring that ‘every race is temperate pre- 
cisely in proportion to its past experience of al- 
cohol,’ and implying that the only way to get at 
the root of the matter is to establish free trade in 
liquor, and wait until a temperate race has been 
naturally selected.. Between these views he will 
find an immense diversity of scientific opinion as 
to the action of alcohol, as to the consequences 
of its use, and as to the ‘advisability of eschewing 
it—a diversity of which the disagreement at the 
British Association meeting gives a very incom- 
plete idea.” 





THE LIMITS OF THE MIND AND THE LIMITS OF REALITY 


HAT which is small or large rela- 

(x| tively to his own person man re- 

NA gards as absolutely small or large. 

224) Man has a taste for ultimates in 

both directions. He will confidently, observes 
London Knowledge, criticizing opponents of 
the “new” physics, describe earth, air, fire 
and water as ultimate elements, and when these 
are replaced by more elemental bodies in his 
categories he confidently labels the newly 
found as atoms or “uncuttables.” A later 
generation anatomizes the atom. Thereupon 
the electron is hailed as the ultimate of ulti- 
mates, further than which no one can go. 
Similarly in the other direction we pass from 
the geocentric conception of the universe to 
the heliocentric and from that to the idea of 
a finite and solitary universe of which the 
Milky Way is the rim. Any notion of other 
such stellar systems is regarded as ludicrous. 
Within the past year, however, it has been 
suggested that our stellar system is really the 
transient commingling of two systems, ap- 
parently quite independent in origin, which 
are drifting through and past each other and 
to one of which our sun and ourselves belong. 
It seems to the scientific contemporary from 
which we quote that Prof. E. E. Four- 
nier has done most for this thesis through 
his lectures before bodies of scientific men. 
Recognizing the ultimate invalidity of man’s 
criteria both of space and time, he seeks to 
show how our man-measured ideas have any 
basis at all. He seeks to show the difference 
between the limits of the mind and the limits 
of reality. In our discussions of such a sub- 
ject as destiny, for instance, it is important 
to understand that what we mean by destiny 
and the thing itself—if there be such a thing 
at all—are and must be different. But to re- 
turn to physics, especially to the new physics. 
We may conceive the world known to us as 


merely one of an indefinite number of vary- 
ing magnitudes as to which we can predicate 
relative size only, absolute size not at all. 
Of course, the idea is not new, but only within 
this twentieth century could it so fruitfully 
have been worked out. True, we could ob- 
serve the analogy between the social and the 
individual organism and between the latter, 
a society of many cells, and the single-celled 
creatures, which are societies of many mole- 
cules. Similarly we could conceive of the 
larger molecules as societies of many atoms; 
but there, having reached what we were 
pleased to regard as an ultimate, we had to 
stop. Everyone is now familiar, however, 
with the analogy between an atom and a solar 
system. The attractive center or “sun” of 
the atom is a core of what we somewhat 
vaguely call “positive electricity,” for gravi- 
tational attraction is substituted electric at- 
traction, and for planets we have electrons or 
particles of “negative electricity” which re- 
volve around the center and, relatively to 
their size, are quite as far apart as Jupiter 
and Mars from the earth: 

“Tf, now, anyone should suggest, as Mr. Four- 
nier does, that possibly the electrons or ‘planets 
of the infra-world’ are inhabitated, we protest 
consumedly; but our ultimate argument is that 
these things are altogether too small for such 
possibilities, and thus the ultimate appeal is to 
psychology. Assuredly, however, nothing is small 
or great, but thinking makes it so, and we have 
no more warrant for our conclusion than would 
an ‘infra-man’ for a similar skepticism as to the 
life of bodies made up of what to him are solar 
systems and to us are atoms. 

“Turn with Mr. Fournier to the conception of a 
supra-world, and we begin to realize that our 
ordinary notions have no more real validity than, 
let us say, would the notions of one of our blood- 
corpuscles as to the nature of the stream in 
which it finds itself, or the channels in which 
that stream runs. To such corpuscle itself is its 
own end, and it would be highly astonished on 
being told that it was really only one of count- 
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less billions which are regarded merely as sub- 
ordinate parts of an organism, no less alive than 
itself, the dimensions of which, relatively to the 
corpuscle, are perhaps as great as the dimensions 
of the solar system, or indeed the stellar system 
to ourselves. If the size and anatomy of man 
were revealed to one of his tiny constituent cells 
would they not appear as merely mechanical, 
insentient and monstrous as the stellar heavens 
do to us, looking upon them from within? 

“In the light of such considerations, many of 
our taken-for-granted notions are seen to be 
meaningless. Our solar system, with its planets 
and their planets or moons, may quite fairly be 
likened to a constituent atom of the mighty mole- 
cule or organism, perhaps, which we call the 
stellar universe; the number of such atoms or 
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solar systems constituting our particular stellar 
system, say one hundred millions, is by no means 
incomparable with the number which must be 
contained in the smallest living organism known 
(as such) to us. It is even possible to con- 
ceive of the intermingling of two stellar systems 
just revealed to us by science as the fruitful 
union or conjugation of two organisms. The 
relative brevity of human life is an irrelevant 
consideration if once we disabuse ourselves of 
the uncritical metaphysical assumptions which are 
so earnestly credited by those who flatter them- 
selves that they are superior to all ‘mere meta- 
physics.’ To regard the secular movements of 
the stars as absolutely ‘long’ is as unwarrantable 
as to regard the year of an electron—its period 
of rotation within the atom—as absolutely short.” 





ESPERANTO AS A MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN DOCTOR AND PATIENT 


HAT eminent Esperantist and still 

more eminent physician, Dr. W. 

Winslow Hall, writes to the Lon- 

don Lancet that it is practically 
useless for the sick to travel miles to con- 
sult an expert whose language they can 
not understand. The difficulty may seem to 
be trifling, but in reality it is growing se- 
rious. Travel is easy nowadays. Thousands 
of patients find themselves under treatment 
in foreign lands with an inadequate acquaint- 
ance with the language of their physician. 
Dr. Hall points out that there are already 35,- 
ooo Esperantists who have registered their 
names, while numberless others in over a 
hundred different countries have acquired 
the tongue or the language, whichever one 
pleases to term it. That there is use for such 
a universal language in international medical 
congresses is, he says, even more obvious. 
Few English medical men can understand 
French, a German or an Italian speaker and 
still fewer can discourse in their respective 
idioms. When it comes to Norwegian, Rus- 
sian or Dutch the situation is worse. Thus 
our polyglot medical gatherings, which ought 
to be so helpful, turn out exasperating linguis- 
tic Babels. 

The value of Esperanto in international 
medical literature is more evident still. Med- 
ical papers must now be turned from language 
into language until the meaning of the origi- 
nal writer suffers the saddest distortion. 
Greek and Latin are not available. What 
physician or what patient could use the dead 
languages with effect? Esperanto is the very 
thing for the emergency both on account of 
its easiness and on account of its adequacy: 

“Leo Tolstoy says that in two hours he was able 


to read Esperanto fluently. Sir William Ramsay 
says that an English child in six months can 
read, speak and write it. My own experience is 
confirmatory so far as reading is concerned, but, 
of course, accurate writing is more difficult and 
fluent speaking is more difficult still. Yet by dint 
ot teaching a class I have satisfied myself that il- 
literate Englishmen can acquire the language in 
an astonishingly short time. 

he simplicity of Esperanto depends on the 
following facts: 1. All international words are 
transferred to Esperanto with merely a phonetic 
modification—e. g., teatro, telefono. This prac- 
tice is an especial boon to the reader of medical 
literature, for in such writings international 
words bulk largely. There is a groundwork of 
easy root words a Mod 2,000), most of which are 
known already to an educated man. 3. These are 
varied by the addition of about 36 affixes, where- 
by extraordinary precision and most copious dic- 
tion are attainable. 4. Grammatical inflections 
are cut down to the minimum, and, being based 
on the vowels a, e, i, o and u, they are easily re- 
membered as well as euphonic. 5. Pronunciation 
is unmistakable. It is rigidly phonetic. Each 
letter is sounded. The word-stress is always on 
the second-last syllable. 

“That Esperanto is adequate for converse be- 
tween doctor and patient follows from the fact 
that it is adequate for all the ordinary relations of 
life. Recently on being introduced to a young 
German who knew no English, I found that we 
were mutually comprehensible in Esperanto. 
Here is yet another witness: ‘I can prove to 
our skeptical friends that, without knowing a sin- 
gle foreign language, I am corresponding with 
persons of 17 different nationalities, among 
whom are to be found Frenchmen, Germans, 
Eng'ishmen, Swedes, Norwegians, Italians, Span- 
iards, Portuguese, Americans, Africans, etc.’ (Dr. 
J. Ostrovski.) Moreover, those who have taken 
part in the various international Esperanto con- 
gresses aver that they have had no difficulty in 
conversing on all imaginable subjects with Esper- 
antists of most diverse nationality. That Esper- 
anto is adequate for use in international medical 
congresses follows also from its success in the 
various Esperantist congresses, where all dele- 
gates were mutually intelligible.” 
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HE HAVE a number of writers who are 
WY classed sometimes as poets and some- 
v y ) times as humorists, but who, however 
oe classed, have achieved a vogue which 
= undoubted poets have often envied. Will 
Carleton is probably entitled to be known as the 
founder of the school. Eugene Field and James 
Whitcomb Riley are, next to Carleton, the two 
best known representatives. Sam Walter Foss is 
worthy of fourth place in this little Sunshine 
Club. He does not command the pathos that 
appeals to the heart so successfully at times in 
the verse of the others, but he has as much orig- 
inality, and he has a homely, every-day, optimistic 
philosophy that, with the humorous tang he 
gives to it, reminds us of good, nourishing bread 
and butter spread bountifully with jam. All these 
humorists—for humor is their dominant and dis- 
tinctive note—give us at times genuine poems, 
which, even when technically defective, find their 
unerring way to the heart and are enshrined in 
thousands of scrap-books. Foss has just pub- 
lished his fifth volume (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company), and we find in it much that is delight- 
ful and cheering. A large part of it is broadly 
humorous, but there are several poems that do not 
need humor to make them effective. Here is one 
with the touch of finality: 


TWO GODS 
By Sam WALTER Foss 


E. 


A boy was born ’mid little things, 
Between a little world and sky,— 

And dreamed not of the cosmic rings 
Round which the circling planets fly. 


He lived in little works and thoughts, 
Where little ventures grow and plod, 

And paced and plowed his little plots, 
And prayed unto his little God. 


But as the mighty system grew, 

His faith grew faint with many scars; 
The Cosmos widened in his view— 

But God was lost among His stars. 


II. 
Another boy in lowly days, 
As he, to little things was born, 
But gathered lore in woodland ways, 
And from the glory of the morn. 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind; 

Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind. 


He saw the boundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God. 


All our humorists—heaven bless them !—are op- 
timists, those who write in prose as well as those 
who write in verse. The present is, to them, al- 
ways better than the past, and never so good as 
the future. The following is a characteristic 
note, not only of Foss but of the whole school: 


LARGE ETERNAL FELLOWS 
By Sam WALTER Foss 


There are large eternal fellows making music 
hereabout, 
And large eternal men are yet to be; 
And long will be the long, long years before the 
breed runs out, 
Strong as iron in the mountains, clean as salt- 
ness in the sea. 
There were large eternal fellows, and they lived 
before the Flood, 
And they fought the slimy dragons of the old 
Deucalion mud— 
And still the good earth nourishes 
eternal brood. 
There are large eternal fellows yet to be. 


the same 


There were large eternal fellows with the Cave- 
men long ago, 
Hairy Platos, stammering voices for the dumb, 
Men who felt the steaming up-gush of great Na- 
ture’s overflow,— 
And great Nature has her darlings yet to come. 
There is iron in the mountains, there is saltness 
in the sea 
There shall flower higher corn-blooms on the 
stalks of destiny, 
There’s a race of giants growing for the long 
years yet to be,— 
There are large eternal fellows yet to come. 


There was workmanship put in it, and the world 
was made to last, 
And it wears as well to-day as hitherto; 
And the large eternal fellows that it grew there 
in the past— 
It shall match and overtop them with the new; 
In its green irriguous valleys lilies grow as fair 
as then, 
There are giant pines and redwoods towering 
from the watered glen, 
Nor has Nature lost the cunning yet of making 
giant men,— 
There are large eternal fellows yet to be. 


From the star-dust of wide spaces did the mighty 
worlds cohere— 
And — star-dust for a million worlds 
to be; 
There are many things that happen in the long 
Platonic year,— 
There are new stars yet unmolded that the 
coming days will see. 















The cosmic stuff for stars 
shall not debase, ; 
And greater stars than throng the skies shall 
newly loom in space, 
And greater men than yet have been shall yet 
redeem the race, 
There are large eternal fellows yet to be. 


and men the years 















There lies on our desk an artistic looking vol- 
ume, one of an edition of “but six hundred 
copies,” with beautifully illuminated initials done 
by hand, and containing no publishers’ 
and no notice to tell us whence it comes 
it may be obtained. 
of the Urn,” 
tain. 





imprint 
or where 
The volume is entitled “Out 
and the author is William Moun- 
There are but eleven short poems in the 
book, but they all have a certain air of distinction 
that is not entirely due to the presentable form 
in which they are published. Here, for instance, 
is what seems to us to be an impressive picture: 

THE CITY OF THE HEART’S DESIRE 

By WILL1AM MouNTAIN 

















Look, where the sun burns on the wave, 
A fiery wheel! Cathedral piled, 

The clouds dissolve. The night, a grave, 
Engulfs the world grown waste and wild. 









The sea is still, the black earth rolls 
Across a blacker, vaster sea; 

We hold communion with our souls, 
And muse the old sad mystery. 









Each tiny wave gives back the light 

Of Heaven’s few large and low-hung stars; 
We walk with shadows of the night, 

Creation’s ancient avatars. 












We walk and almost hear the tread 
Of ghostly feet, the wistful sigh, 

As armies of the centuries’ dead 
On cosmic currents hurry by. 














And wild they sing to him who hears, 
Their mystic echoes burn and thrill: 

“We are the pageant of the years, 
We are the wisdom of the will. 


























“We are of all the past a part, 
And shape the eons yet to be; 

We helped to fashion every art 
That beautifies mortality. 























“Our host was with the Jews in flight, 
And with the cruel Coptic hand; 

We gloried in the tyrant’s might, 
And struggled toward the promised land 























“We were the Christians in their throes, 
Who died to win the martyr-crown; 
And sat amid their smiling foes 
With Nero of the fatal frown. 























“The Czsars and the Christs were we 
The blossom and the winter blight’— 

Loud lifts the phosphorescent sea, 

Grown restless ’neath their unseen flight. 
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Now loud and louder booms the sea 
Its earth-old anthem of lament; 

But louder, wilder come to me 
The world’s sad voice of discontent. 


Tho with my love, | 
And feel within my 
That ages only 
The crimes and greeds of long ago. 


am alone, 
heart the wo 
can atone, 


And specters of the bloody years 
Wail as they burn across the sky, 
‘Till love has paid life’s black arrears, 

And all the wolfish passions die. 


Man cannot know the bliss he craves, 
Nor conquer comfort which can last: 

The ages roar from martyred graves, 
Live out the evil of the past! 


Ah, love, what words burned on thy lips! 
They come to me tho worlds apart. 

How spoke we then with finger-tips, 
And trembled comfort heart to heart! 


We asked of death no great reward, 
Nor fellowship with saints and seers; 

We only asked that love might hoard 
His honey through the bitter years; 


And through the glory of the dream 
To gaze on suns that never set, 

Or see through night hope’s beckoning gleam, 
A growing love without regret; 


We asked to cease this lifelong ache, 
This fantom world where naught is real, 
This dream wherefrom we long to wake, 
And see the beauty that we feel; 


To know no more this nameless want, 
This bitter want of souls afire,— 

How near we know the angel’s haunt, 
The city of the heart's desire! 


Our poets seem to have been a-journeying this 
summer amid European scenes, and more than 
one of them have brought back poetic inspirations 
which are spread upon the pages of the October 
magazines. We do not know that Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox has been across seas, but her mind has, 
and it brings back this, which we take from The 
Cosmopolitan: 


THE TWO AGES 
By Etta WHEELER WILCOx 


On great cathedral windows I have seen 

A summer sunset swoon and sink away, 

Lost in the splendors of immortal art. 

Angels and saints and all the heavenly hosts, 
With smiles undimmed by half a thousand years, 
From wall and niche have met my lifted gaze. 
Sculpture and carving and illumined page, 
And the fair, lofty dreams of architects, 

That speak of beauty to the centuries— 

All these have fed me with divine repasts. 

Yet in my mouth is left a bitter taste, 

The taste of blood that stained that age of art. 
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Those glorious windows shine upon the black 

And hideous structure of the guillotine: 

Beside the haloed countenance of saints 

There hangs the multiple and knotted lash. 

The Christ of love, benign and beautiful, 

Looks at the torture-rack, by hate conceived 

And bigotry sustained. The prison cell, 

With blood-stained walls, where starving men 
went mad, 

Lies under turrets matchless in their grace. 


God, what an age! How was it that you let 
Colossal genius and colossal crime 

Walk for a hundred years across the earth, 
Like giant twins? How was it then that men, 


Conceiving such vast beauty for the world, 

And such large hopes of heaven, could entertain 
Such hellish projects for their fellowmen? 

How could the hand that with consummate skill 
And loving patience limned the luminous page, 
Drop pen and brush, and seize the branding-rod, 
To scourge a brother for his differing faith? 


Not great this age, in beauty or in art. 
Nothing is wrought to-day that shall endure, 
For earth’s adornment, through long centuries. 
Not ours the fervid worship of a God 

That wastes its splendid opulence on glass, 
Leaving but hate, to give its mortal kin. 

Yet great this age: its mighty work is man 
Knowing himself, the universal life. 

And great our faith, which shows itself in works 
For human freedom and for racial good. 

The true religion lies in being kind. 

No age is greater than its faith is broad. 
Through liberty and love men climb to God. 


Another of our travelers is Florence Earle 
Coates, who has looked upon the Lincoln Cathe- 
dral and become none the worse American for it. 
She writes in the Book News Monthly: 


AN AMERICAN AT LINCOLN 
By FLorENcE EARLE COATES 


The vast cathedral-crown of the high hill, 
The long, low-vaulted nave, the transepts where 
The light is glory shed through windows rare 
In rainbow tintings: glory deep and still, 
Gift of a past forever present there! 


Beyond the lantern, the carved Gothic Choir, 
And, as interpreting the hallowed place 
Athrob with harmonies, a boyish face— 

English, yet with the look of awed desire 
Which speaks America, the younger race. 


In the half-parted lips without a smile, 
In the whole rapt, impassioned gaze, 
I read the travail of the distant days, 
The wistful hunger of the Long Exile— 
The yearning that survives through all delays: 


I read thy soul, my Country! thou dear Land 
Across the deep and all-dividing sea! 
I read thy soul and theirs who founded thee 
With sacrifices few could understand— 
Renouncing and enduring silently. 


And I perceived that thou hast still retained 
Their strength to toil, their courage to resist: 
That seeking ardently whate’er they missed, 

Thou hast remained—in spite of all, remained— 
That which they made thee—an idealist! 
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And once again I felt how blest it is 
To hunger and to thirst: anew I saw 
That by eternal high-appointed law, 
Sublimity and beauty most are his 
In whom they move the deepest thrill of awe! 


Florence Wilkinson has been in Rome listening 
to a nightingale. McClure’s gives us the benefit 
of her experience: 


A ROMAN GARDEN 
By FLoRENCE WILKINSON 


All night above that garden the rose-flushed moon 
will sail, 

Making the darkness deeper where hides the 
nightingale. 

Below the Sabine mountain, 

The tossed and slender fountain 

Will curve its lily pale. 

And where the plumed pine soars tallest, 

*Tis there, O nightingale, thou callest; 

Where the loud water leaps the highest, 

’Tis there, O nightingale, thou criest. 

In the dripping, luscious dark, 

Hark, oh hark! 
Wonderful, delirious, 
Soul of joy mysterious. 


A garden full of fragrances, 
Of pauses and of cadences, 
Whence come they all?— 
Of cypresses and ilex-trees, 
Plumes and dark candles like to these 
Were long ago Proserpine’s. 
All night within that garden 
The glimmering gods of stone, 
The satyrs and the naiads 
Will laugh to be alone 
In gp courts of shadows 
By silence overgrown, 
Save for the nightingale’s 
Wild lyric thither blown. 
In the dripping, luscious dark, 
Hark, oh hark! 
Wonderful, delirious, 
Soul of joy mysterious. 


By pools and dusky closes 

Dim shapes will move about, 
Twirled wands and masks and faces, 
Dancers and wreaths of roses— 

The moonlight’s trick, no doubt. 
A naked nymph upon the stair, 
A sculptured vine that clasps the air— 
And then one Bacchic bird somewhere 

Will pour his passion out. 
In the dripping, luscious dark, 

Hark, oh hark! 

Wonderful, delirious, 
Soul of joy mysterious. 


Down yonder velvet alley 

Floats Daphne like a feather, 
A finger bidding silence, 

The Dark and she together. 
Look, where the secret fount is misting, 
Apollo, thou shalt have thy trysting; 
For where a ruined sphinx lay smiling 
The wood-girl waits thee, white, beguiling, 
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All night above that garden the rose-flushed 
moon will sail, 
Making the darkness deeper where hides the 


nightingale. 


Arthur Stringer has evidently been abroad and 
been homesick. He tells us so in Munsey’s: 


THE COLONIAL IN ENGLAND 
By ARTHUR STRINGER 


A land that is a garden all rose-grown, 
Of muffled lawn and odorous lane; 

A land of languid rivers and repose, 
And ivied green and quiet rain! 


An ordered land that broods on yesterday, 
Of hearts content with other years, 

Of haunted dusks and hills that harbor dreams— 
A country old in time and tears! 


But, oh! my heart goes, homesick, back to-day— 
Back to the wide free prairie’s sweep, 

Back to the pines that brought the sunset near, 
Back where the great white Rockies sleep! 


For I am tired of dusk and dream and rose, 
Of ghosts, and glories dead and gone. 

I want the outland trail, the upward sweep, 
The New World and the widening dawn! 


There is a sort of renascence of patriotism 
among our poets in these last few months. If 
Emerson could see beauty in an ordinary curb 


and gutter, we do not see why our bards should 
not see it even in factory chimneys and hear it 


in locomotive whistles. Mr. Kemp is evidently 
of the same mind, as witness this from The 
American Magazine: 


MY COUNTRY 
By Harry H. Kemp 


You, New York, with your Wall Street and your 
money-maddened men; 

You, ‘San Francisco, rising from your ashes, great 
again; 

And you, Chicago, tumult gray of iron, stone, 
and wood: 

Mine eyes have looked upon ye and my sight has 
found ye good; 

And, from the Keys of Florida where red flamin- 
goes fly 

To where the Great Lakes bare their breasts unto 
their Lord the sky, 

There bides not e’en the smallest thorp which 
boasts a house or twain 

That were not worth a hundred towns of medi- 
eval Spain. 

Let others sing of olden knights austere and pale 
of brow; 

I'll sing the artisan, the man who walks behind 
the plow, 

The man who works in factories, the laborer, 
whose brawn 

Rears clustered cities in the sun, like mountains 
’gainst the dawn. 

Leave off, leave off your olden lay; let Song re- 
turn again 


Unto the live brave passions of the modern age 
of men; 

For Love hath not forsaken us and God is with 
us yet; 

Still drops His dew from heaven on the rose and 
violet ; 

Amid the granite and the cranes the World, a 
worker, stands, 

And the rhythm of the trowels, the shift precise 
of hands, 

Is building up an empire as a song is 
and wrought, 

Our dreams get birth in marble and our cities 
spring from thought; 

Behind the clanging hammer and the hissing en- 
gine lurks 

The Soul, that noiseless builder, and it is the Soul 
that works. 

Say not “Romance has 
“Poesy ’s foregone ;” 

That “man will never quite regain the glory of 
his dawn.” 

Oh, foolish, foolish 

hurled, 

Thou blind man vainly groping in the 
of the world ! 

Still cherish we the vision, the pure and holy 
dream, 

And the world is making epics with piston-rod 
and steam. 


dreamed 


perished,” then, that 


singer, hither and thither 


summer 


The famous “Canticle of the Sun,” written by 
Saint Francis of Assisi, is not poetry in the tech- 
nical sense, but in any other sense it is. Duffield 
& Company have just published a new (anony- 
mous) translation of it, which will be interesting 
to those who know the canticle, and will be more 
than interesting to those who do not know it. 
It is as delectable a bit of devotional literature 
as ever was penned: 


THE CANTICLE OF THE SUN 
By Francis or Assisi 


Almighty, most high good Lord God, thine are 
the glory, praise, honor, and all blessing! 

To Thee alone, Almighty, do they belong, and no 
man is worthy to speak Thy name. 

Praise be to Thee, O Lord, for all Thy creatures, 
and especially for our brother the sun, who 
gives us the day and who shows forth Thy 
Light. 

Fair is he and radiant with great splendor. 

To us he is the symbol of Thee, O Lord. 

Praise be to Thee, O Lord, for our sister the 
moon and for the stars. 

Thou hast set them clear, beautiful, and precious 
in the heaven above. 

Praise be to Thee, O Lord, for our brother the 
wind, for the air and the clouds. 

For the clear sky and for all weathers by which 
Thou givest life and the means of life to all 
Thy creatures. 

Praise be to Thee, O Lord, for our sister water, 
who is so serviceable to us, humble also, 
precious and chaste. 

Praise be to Thee, O Lord, for our brother fire, 
by whom Thou givest us light in the dark- 
ness; he is beautiful and bright, courageous 
and strong. 
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Praise be to Thee, O Lord, for our mother the 
earth, who sustains us and nourishes us, 
bringing forth divers fruits, flowers of many 
colors, and the grass. 

Praise be to Thee, O Lord, for all those who are 
forgiving oye to another for His love’s sake, 
and who endure weakness and tribulation; 
blessed are they who shall endure peaceably, 
for Thou, O Most Highest, shall give them 
a crown. 

Praise be to Thee, O Lord, for our sister the 
death of the body, whom no man can escape. 

Woe unto him that dieth in mortal sin. 

Blessed are they who are found walking accord- 
ing to Thy most holy will, for the second 
death shall be powerless to do them harm. 

Praise ye and bless ye the Lord and give thanks 
unto Him and serve Him with great humility. 

There endeth the Canticle of the Sun by him who 
was called Saint Francis of Assisi. 


In writing a poem, the choice of a subject is at 
least half the battle. In the following poem 
(Reader Magazine), the subject is not a new one, 
but it is almost a poem in itself. We take the 
liberty, in reprinting it, of dropping the super- 
fluous Latin motto, “Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori,’ which Mr. Kemper prints beneath 
his title. 


“UNKNOWN U. S. SOLDIER” 
By S. H. Kemper 


The hot sky would split with the uproar 
That day when they fought; 

This rest in the stillness and shadow 
Gives time for long thought: 

He must think of one strange revelation, 
One thrilling surprise— 

It is better to think with cool darkness 
Laid over your eyes. 


Time enough for deep thought while the branches 

.« With winter are dumb; 

When the great sun swings far to the Northward 
And summer has come: 

He lies hushed with the wonderful knowledge 
He holds in his breast 

And the bright flag droops always above him 
To honor his rest. 


Rough and reckless and headstrong and violent, 
Tingling with life, 

Charmed once by the call of the drums 
And the sound of the fife— 

That day when they waited and waited 
And knew they must die, 

Where was comfort for him, where was help 
Beneath the hot sky? 


All the life beating strong in his body 
Revolted, out-cried : 

Against dying; no courage or passion 
But only his pride 

Sent him on with the others, despairing 
And hating it all, 

And faint with sick horror at seeing them 
Stumble and fall. 
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Far out on the crest of the battle, 
Up, up toward the death— 
“To die for one’s country is sweet!”—he re- 
membered, 
And then, out of breath, 
Met the shock and the pain and the terror 
Unflinching and knew 
In one instant’s unbearable brightness 
It was true! It was true! 


Poems about poems and poems about poets 
nearly always shine, if they shine at all, by re- 
flected light. The following sonnet, however, 
has brilliance of its own. We find it in the 
Times Saturday Review: 


SIDNEY LANIER 
On finding a copy of his poems in a boat 
By IsapeLtA Howe Fiske 


Upon its open page the leaning trees 
Their dulse of morning sunshine sift 
And golden lacquer-work the willows shift. 
The woodlands listen, while the sweet-toned 
breeze 
Turns the white pages as his fancies please. 
I linger, while the boat’s light, rhythmic drift 
Sets ripples widening, and, now slow, now swift, 
The morning breathes soft- pedaled symphonies. 


Narcissus-souls come, lured, to this new stream 
That winds by marshes, clover fields, and corn, 
And, bending, find their own reflections here 
Amid the lovely lights of night and morn. 

Of all their streams, this volume is most clear, 

Deep as his heart, translucent as his dream. 


There is a double thrill of delight in finding a 
little gem of a poem such as the following, and 
then finding that it is by an author whose name 
has meant hours of joy to you in the past. The 
name Emily Huntington Miller carries its own 
aroma to thousands of readers who lost sight of 
her years and years ago, when her stories made 
a strong appeal to the juvenile readers of The 
Little Corporal. We take this from The Inde- 
pendent: 


THE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE 
By Emity Huntincron MILLER 


“Somewhere,” he mused, “its dear enchantments 
wait, 
That land, so heavenly sweet; 
Yet all the paths we follow, soon or late, 


End in the desert’s heat. 


“And still it lures us to the eager guest, 
And calls us day by day” 

“But I,” she said, her babe upon her breast, 
“But I have found the way.” 


“Some time,” 
spent, 
Our feet the gates may win’”—— 
“But I,” she smiled, with eyes of deep content, 
“But I have entered in.” 


he sighed, “when youth and joy are 
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4] MONG the younger English novelists, 
Robert Hichens is easily the most 
dazzling. That is perhaps the reason 
why some critics distrust the genuine 
quality of his genius. Cleverness, in the opinion 
of many, is irreconcilable with depth of feeling 
or divine inspiration. This point 
BARBARY is illustrated in Edward Clark 
SHEEP Marsh’s review of Hichens’s latest 
literary achievement.* Mr. Hich- 
ens’s career furnishes, we are told, an admirable 
example of an orderly artistic development. 
First, years ago, young Hichens startled and de- 
lighted the world with his satire on Oscar Wilde, 
Alfred Douglas, the present editor of the London 
Academy, and the esthetic movement then in 
vogue. His book killed the fad of the artificially 
dyed green carnation affected by the members 
of that céterie after the sunflower had been dis- 
carded by the high priest of the new Hedonists 
on his return from America. The books that 
followed, while attracting less initial attention, set 
Hichens on the path to serious recognition. In 
these books Mr. Marsh finds a conscious ming- 
ling of realism and downright mysticism. On 
the one hand, he says, it would be easy to guess 
from them that their author had early fallen 
under the spell of Balzac; while on the other 
hand the report that he was in his youth destined 
for the church may not be without significance. 
In some of these books, “Flames” and “Felix,” 
the author’s love for allegory approaches at times 
perilously near the ridiculous. Judging by the 
bulk of his work, the reviewer affirms, one might 
set Hichens down as a man totally devoid of a 
sense of humor. Neither, it might be added, had 
some of the greatest poets that saving grace. 
Goethe took himself at all times with tremendous 
seriousness, and we fe “ sure that Homer never 
smiled. In his “Green Carnation” and _ subse- 
quently in one of his shorter tales, “The Mission 
of Mr. Eustace Greyne,” Hichens has demon- 
strated that he is master, too, of the lighter chord. 
There remains, however, Mr. Marsh assures us, in 
all his books, in “The Woman with the Fan,” 
and even in “The Garden of Allah,” a_ baffling, 
residual sense of disappointment. Hichens, with 
all his undeniable talent, Mr. Marsh thinks, lacks 
the essential gift of story-telling. 


“He knows—no one, better—what the novel 
should be; plot and character, incident and cli- 


SHEEP. By Robert Hichens. Harper & 


* BARBARY 
Brothers. 


ma are definitely before his eye. But in the 
actual writing there is often the effect of effort, 
of some great resistance being overcome. At 
times he seems conscious of having failed to 
strike out at a single blow the precise effect for 
which he aimed; and so he goes on doggedly, 
piling up phrases, multiplying pictures, until he 
has arrived through sheer persistence at some- 
thing like the desired result. It is, you see, the 
method of a man of brains and acute perceptions 
working in an art the specific, intimate gift of 
which he lacks.” 

Even “Barbary Sheep,” tho “sheer delight” in 
its craftsmanship, fails to convince the writer that 
Mr. Hichens is a novelist by the grace of God. 

“Barbary Sheep,’ facetiously termed by the 
New York Sun “The Amorous Adventures of a 
Cook’s Tourist,” is the third novel of a trilogy 
in which the author of “The Green Carnation” 
has described the inflammatory effect of the South 
on persons of the Anglo-Saxon race. By way 
of warning to those who select works of fiction 
for Sunday-school and public libraries, the Sun 
reviewer whispers in strict confidence, and in the 
hope that it will go no further, that this romance 
of the torrid desert of the most western part of 
the distant East is not meant for little children or 
for fools. Hichens undoubtedly makes great 
literary capital out of the desert. The trick, how- 
ever, is hardly as simple as the Chicago Post sug- 
gests, when it says: “One has only to take the 
desert and apply it to all manner of vast, dark, 
romantic and impenetrable and mysterious terms 
—and the charm is there. Atmosphere is sup- 
plied, and characters, duly steeped in it, will be 
sure to be forthcoming and obliging.” Mr. 
Hichens, the same reviewer declares, does for 
the desert what Mr. Joseph Conrad does for the 
sea. “Mr. Conrad has his tricks, yes, and palpable 
ones; but he adds thereto a peculiar romantic 
psychology that makes us forget all else in the 
interest of that.” With Mr. Hichens, however, 
the reviewer holds, mere human passion is the 
only addendum to the desert. 

The chief characters in the book are Sir Claude 
Wyverne, a heavy young Englishman, whose .one 
passion in life is the pursuit of game. He makes 
no attempt to understand many things, least of 
all his wife. The latter is a delicate, fragile, capri- 
cious blonde, weak rather than wicked. Most fas- 
cinating of all, Hichens introduces a young Arab 
officer, Saphis. “His face was extraordinarily ex- 
pressive, brilliant, but cruel and startlingly intelli- 
gent.” While the husband snores or goes hunting 
for Barbary sheep the young Arab and the lure of 
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the desert exert upon Kitty a terrible fascination. 
Kitty, as Mr. Chamberlain phrases it, in the New 
York Evening Mail, is a bored woman, eager for 
something new and exciting. She is a Hedda 
Gabler, but an amiable, gentle, good-natured 
Hedda, keenly sensitive to the subtle’ sense im- 
pression and “psychics of love and avid, not of 
power, but of joy. This joy, the young Spahi, 
irresistible to an unthinking young woman, brings 
into her life. At last her husband even is 
aroused. About this time the Arab makes a last 
appeal to her. Kitty has so far resisted his im- 
portunate passion. She wears a diamond neck- 
lace as fierce in its splendor as the Spahi’s amor- 
ous eyes. He desires to possess her and to touch 
with his hands the diamonds on her throat. For 
jewels fill his heart with a desire comprehensible 
in its intensity only to the mind of an Oriental. 
He is at once the lover and the robber. When 
she realizes the truth she instinctively recoils 
while her Arab lover clutches for her diamonds. 
Here the husband, who, unseen by the two, had 
witnessed the scene, levels his gun at the Spahi 
when a mad native suddenly appears, and, for 
reasons of his own, buries his knife in the young 
Arab officer’s shoulder. So, Julian Hawthorne re- 
marks in the Nashville Tennessean, Sir Claude 
was saved. But was his wife saved? ‘Surely,” 
he replies, “as far as this particular Spahi was 
concerned. But whether other Spahis may be in 
wait for her we can never know, for here is the 
end of Mr. Hichens’s story.” Chamberlain 
expresses his disappointment at the conclusion, 
which he characterizes as altogether unworthy of 
the clever art of the writer. “We are,” he says, 
“expecting a tragedy, but the tragedy which really 
occurs is not the logical one, but an utterly in- 
trusive affair, which seems to be violently lugged 
in.” The Brooklyn Eagle, however, dissents from 
this view. The Spahi officer, it remarks, with his 
mystery and cruelty, represents the temper of the 
East; it devours and is never satisfied. Lady 
Kitty is utterly helpless before it, and it is out 
of the East only that her salvation can come. 
The native, not her husband, is the fate of Spahi. 
“Barbary Sheep” is a novelette rather than a 
novel. But what it lacks in quantity it makes up 
in strength. With “Barbary Sheep” Mr. Hichens 
has summed up this phase of the East, and we 
now expect him to ernbark on other seas for con- 
quest equally novel and brilliant. 


Once upon a time the ponderous literary critic 
held in his hands the life and death of books and 


poets. Sometimes he killed the 
books and sometimes, to instance 
only the case of Keats, he killed 
the poets. To-day Romeike is in 
a sense the arbiter of literary destinies; it is the 
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not their weight, 
Like Hichens, 
written a “trilogy.” 
are told, “The 


number of press-cuttings, 
decides the fate of a book. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
His latest book* completes, 
Trilogy of Reconstruction,” of which “The 
Leopard’s Spots” and “The Clansman” formed 
the first and second parts. We have failed to dis- 
cover any serious favorable reviews of this novel. 
It is branded as unspeakable by the critics; but 
it is reviewed nevertheless. Mr. Ward Clark 
takes almost a page and a half in The Bookman 
to prove that Mr. Dixon, Jr., is unworthy of 
serious consideration, and in writing these lines 
we find ourselves in a similar plight. By the 
sheer quantity of “roasts” this book is, or will 
be, one of the “best sellers” and forces the critics 
to sit up and take notice. 

Mr. Dixon, Jr., comes with an ambitious plan 
inevitably suggestive of Greek tragedy and Bal- 
zacian comedy. His avowed aim is to make hiin- 
self the spokesman of the South and to justify 
the secessionist’s acknowledged hostility to black 
domination and the carpetbagger’s rule. Mr. 
Dixon, Jr.’s claim seems to require a judicial esti- 
mate of his work from its purely historical as- 
pect. But the time for the discussion of this as- 
pect, Mr. Clark assures us, has passed long before 
the publication of this latest book. The historical 
failings and virtues of his books have been 
abundantly discussed, presumably to the delight 
of the author and the increased sale of the book. 
“All is grist that comes to the press agent,” the 
He goes on to say: 


has 
we 


reviewer exclaims. 


“Mr. Dixon is an industrious controversialist, 
and he has been rarely fortunate in finding people 
eager to abuse his books and so furnish him with 
his opportunity. It is difficult to see why any 
one should ever have taken Mr. Dixon so 
seriously on this point. It is quite obvious, of 
course, that his narrative of reconstruction 
events, his picture of the conditions which 
brought forth the Ku-Klux Klan, differs widely 
in intention and effect from that of such sober 
and unimaginative historians as Brown and 
Rhodes. But they have no special point of view, 
no particular party or policy to justify, no motive 
except to record the truth. Whatever Mr. 
Dixon’s professed aim may have been, his in- 
tention, if it may be judged by results, was far 
different from that of these mere chroniclers of 
fact. Let it be conceded at once that he is more 
fictionist than historian, let us grant him the 
license that greater men than he have claimed, 
and blink his historical failings in the interest of 
the greater aim—the story. 

“On this ground he is entitled to ungrudging 
praise. It is true that if the crown of the his- 
torian must be withheld from him, so too must 
he be denied, in a court of strict inquiry, the ap- 
pellation of novelist. But there remains for him 
the field of melodrama—glorious, untrammeled 


*Tue Traitor. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. Doubleday, Page 


& Company. 
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melodrama. There is a peculiar satisfaction in 
according Mr. Dixon high rank in a domain in 
which he so evidently delights to reign. Away 
with your pallid psychological studies, your fin- 
icking comedies of manners, your morbid prob- 
lem novels! There is a positive refreshment in 
following this bounding, india-rubber story that 
skips from one thrilling adventure to another 
and bowls over probabilities like tenpins.”’ 


There is one scene, Mr. Clark continues, a 
three-cornered fight between a negro mammy 
and her two husbands, that is a positive scream. 
No less effective is the scene when the Ku-Klux 
men slip through the secret panel, all robed in 
ghostly nighties, and plunge a knife up to the hilt 
into a judge’s chest. The heroine leaves some- 
thing to be desired as a representative of true 
Southern aristocracy, but it is doubtful whether 
Theodore Kremer ever could match her as a 
ready-made medium for eliciting the cheers and 
catcalls of a Bowery audience. A _ similar re- 
proach is brought by J. E. Chamberlain in The 
Evening Mail against the hero. The latter is so 
far destitute of the foundation quality of a gen- 
tleman that when the pure young woman whom 
he loves faints in terror with her head on his 
shoulder (the two being alone), he is moved to 
embrace her passionately and to gasp out, 
“God help me, I am lost!” The sensational plot 
is outlined as follows: 


“John Graham, a young North Carolina lawyer 
of the old Confederate stock, is the head of the 
‘Invisible Empire’—otherwise the Ku-Klux Klan 
—in his state. He has a grudge against the Re- 
publican judge, Butler, who has managed to get 
hold of Graham’s ancestral estate by means of an 
unjust decree. But John falls madly in love with 
the judge’s beautiful daughter, Stella. 

“By and by Stella, to lend brilliancy and sensa- 
tion to a masquerade ball that she is giving, in- 
vites some of the Klan to appear at the function 
in their ghostly uniforms. They come, at 
Graham’s order; and in the presence of the other 
maskers Judge Butler is stabbed dead by one of 
the men in the Ku-Klux uniform. Young 
Graham is suspected. Stella, knowing his pas- 
sion for her, pretends love in order to extort 
from him evidence incriminating him. She pro- 
cures his arrest and arraignment for the crime, 
but meantime she falls in love with Graham him- 
self; her heart acquits him of her father’s mur- 
der. It is now made to appear that the crime 
was actually committed by one Larkin, a carpet- 
bag rival of the Judge’s for the United States 
senatorship; but Graham is_ nevertheless con- 
victed, not of murder, but of conspiracy, by a 
jury of eleven ignorant negroes and one scalawag 
white man, and sentenced to prison for five years. 
He gets off finally by means of a presidential 
pardon, the sacred purpose of the Ku-Klux Klan 
having been accomplished in the removal of 
negro domination and the repeal of the conspir- 
acy acts; and the lovers are married and get the 
ancestral estate and live happily ever afterward.” 

The ‘traitor’ of the book is Steve Hoyle, a 
Southerner and rival of Graham, who brings the 
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It is an admission, 


and de- 


noble old Klan into discredit. 
then, that the institution degenerated 
served only to perish. 

Elia W. Peattie is wrought up by 
chievous spirit of the book. “Without 
dignity or outlook,” she says in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, it offends the taste in every direction. 
“Its themes are passion, hatred, malice, treachery 
and vengeance. The characters are without bal- 
ance or loveliness, and, tho they sometimes have 


mis- 


the 


serenity, 


generous impulses, they are not sustained by prin- 


It is seldom indeed that one is confronted 
sO vicious an intent, 


ciple. 
with a book written with 
or emanating from a personality so impregnated 
with prejudice and so morally irresponsible. ‘The 
Traitor’ is indeed fit title for a book which de- 
liberately arouses old enmities and sorrows, and 
appeals to the passions of the unreflecting and 
the bitter hearted.” The majority of discrimi- 
nating reviewers refuse to take “The Traitor” 
seriously enough to regard it with much indig- 
nation. It is so crudely inartistic that our re- 
sentment is diverted from the subject to the 
author of this impossible book. Southern re- 
disavow Mr. Dixon, Jr., in unmis- 
takable terms. “Mr. Dixon,” remarks Arthur 
Pedennis in The Atlanta Georgian, “seems to have 
written of those times not untruthfully, for his 
fiction is borne out by facts (see history), but he 
has stated his facts in a way and in a flamboyant 
style now designated by the name of ‘yellow 
journalism.’ The author states his facts cor- 
rectly, but it is the false light of his yellow jour- 
nalistic methods, which reflects not the truth 
alone, but the truth enveloped in a sensational 
atmosphere.” Hence, he concludes, “Mr. Dixon’s 
Trilogy, while undeniably full of facts as a basis 
for his fiction, will leave the searcher after truth 
much the worse for his reading.” 


viewers, too, 


May Sinclair’s widely discussed new novel,* 
published under the ironical title of “The Help- 
mate,” is largely a pathological 

THE study of the Puritan conscience, 
HELPMATE or, as The Nation phrases it, a 
presentation of that ever fresh 

and insoluble problem whether the greater harm 
be done by the transgressor who makes sin tol- 
erable or by the saint who renders virtue odious. 
There is a good deal of clenching phraseology, 
acute observation and infinite understanding in 
this undoubtedly remarkable study. The problem 
involved is delicate. On the whole May Sinclair 
has treated it boldly and without outraging the 
reader’s feelings. Anne Majendie is a woman 
whose heights of personal purity, as one writer 
puts it, are rivaled only by her physiological ig- 


*THE HELPMATE. Henry Holt. 


By May Sinclair. 
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norance. She learns in her honeymoon that 
seven years prior to their marriage, her husband 
had been involved in a scandal with a married 
woman older than himself. Thereafter Anne’s 
behavior is modeled strictly upon that of the 
Lady Rowena. She forgives the husband as a 
“Christian,”- which, as someone remarks, means 
that she does not forgive him at all. After the 
first shock, in which she proposes leaving him, 
she settles down comfortably to, what the re- 
viewer in The Nation aptly designates, “a per- 
manent business of putting him through a life- 
long course of active penitence.” The reviewer 
then goes on to analyze the characters of husband 
and wife: 


“Miss Sinclair has confined her problem to its 
one essential element by clearing the husband of 
all deceit. He had reason to suppose Anne ex- 
actly informed before her marriage. Conse- 
quently, when she decides to be a good wife to 
him in spite of everything, the poor man naturally 
regards himself as excused, and prepares to take 
up their existence where they left it before the 
storm. Not so Anne! If that were all, where 
would be her crown of martyrdom? In her eyes 
Walter Majendie is a moral leper, hopelessly 
tainted, to be watched, protected, taken into im- 
proving company, but never permitted to feel 
himself free to walk about the world like other 
people. She is outraged by his constant tendency 
to take life easly, to enjoy him.elf, to make love 
to her. She finds his attitude perfectly unsuit- 
able to the perpetual expiation to which she con- 
demns him. He, being sweet-tempered and much 
in love, puts up with her, hoping for a term to 
his purgatory. Her dignity is unshaken by any 
of the details of common life. She can be trag- 
ically consistent through a bilious attack, accept 
his ministrations unrelentingly, and remain an 
injured goddess with a sick headache! Naturally, 
when the baby comes, she grows even more 
rigorous. A stain upon her husband was bad 
enough, but the blot upon Peggy’s father seems 
bigger and blacker every time she thinks of it, 
and she never thinks of Walter without it. Step 
by step Miss Siyclair follows the downward path 
along which poor Walter is hounded. Those two 
figures dominate the canvas; the man weak, chiv- 
alrously submissive, unable to credit the extent 
of his _bad fortune—the woman conscientious, 
high-minded, invincibly ignorant.” 

It is only when the child dies and suffering 
grasps her by the throat that the wife relents. 
Until then she is one of the most detestable 
characters of fiction. Such at least is the opinion 
of the majority of the reviewers. Thus, F. Dana 
Reedy says that as the story progresses you feel 
that no suffering can sufficiently punish her. 
“Yet,” he adds (in the Brooklyn Eagle), “she is 
so utterly the victim of her temperament and ig- 
norance that she almost appears to be simply 
unfortunate.” She has driven her husband to 
seek solace in adulterous embraces, but it is only 
after a terrific crisis that she learns to under- 
stand that, while he has been unfaithful to one 


of his marriage vows, she has been unfaithful to 
every marriage vow save one. Most critics, be- 
ing men, make no attempt to understand the 
psychology of the heroine sympathetically. Miss 
Peattie, in the Chicago Tribune, however, is more 
charitable toward her sister in the sex. “Had 
not,” she says, “the two loved each other their 
differences might have been easy of adjustment; 
but their love was indestructible.” She goes on 
to say: 

“It had an almost horrible endurance. It took 
many guises—even that of repulsion—but it 
was, after all, only love.. With a purity as cruel 
as Himalayan snows, the woman punished the 
man for his offenses—not against her, but against 
the abstract principle of chastity—till she had all 
but ruined him body and soul. He, on his part, 
wistful, lovable, impulsive, at once loyal and dis- 
loyal, drove her to the verge of madness by his 
incomprehensibility. And this incomprehensi- 
bility was mere masculinity, even as the illegible 
palimpsest of her soul was nothing more than 
utter femininity.” 

American reviewers are somewhat overawed by 
the previous successes of the gifted author. Never- 
theless, a note of disappointment is almost uni- 
versally discernible, owing, probably, not to lack 
of merit from the point of view of art, but to 
the unpleasantness of the subject.. Even Miss 
Peattie holds that one reading of “The Helpmate” 
will suffice, whereas it is a pleasure to take “The 
Divine Fire,” Miss Sinclair’s great novel, again 
and again from the shelves. H. I. Brock, in the 
New York Times Saturday Review, likewise 
confesses to a shade of disappointment. 

“It is not,” he exclaims, “that Miss Sinclair’s 
splendid qualities of insight, of courage, of sin- 
cerity, of utter humility, of sheer genius in the 
use of words to serve her meaning and reveal 
her purpose, have in any wise paled or suffered 
diminution. But she has left the broad field for 
the narrow bypath. She has substituted for the 
novel in the noble Thackerayan sense what is. 
after all, in spite of its power as fiction and its 
intense vitality as human material, a study in 
pathology.” 

The happy ending, too, seems a false note in 
the book. “Doubtless,” Mr. Brock observes, 
“there are other faults in the story, but the ex- 
traordinary quality and quantity of its merits, and 
the truth that lies in it when all is balanced, make 
easy the forgiveness of many faults.” He goes 
on to say: 

“There are things said in these pages, and 
said very plainly, which need to be said, which 
are rarely enough said—almost never so well 
said. The book contains unforgettable scenes 
persons, phrases, and such a picture of the hard- 
ness of a good woman as exists nowhere else in 
our literature. If there are minor errors of judg- 
ment and lapses of kindliness, there is neverthe- 
less and always that large charity which is the 
outward and visible sign of the inward and spirit- 
ual thing which is Miss Sinclair’s most won- 
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derful gift—the gift of understanding. She is a 


brave woman, and one tremendously in earnest, © 


saved from the usual excesses of such women 
by a masculine humor which holds things at large 
in their proportions even when she deals clin- 
ically with a subject like the one which her great 
audacity has attempted—and so nearly accom- 
plished—here.” 


In England critics are less emotionally suscep- 
tible to the subject of,a story, and judge it more 
exclusively by its merit. The London Times re- 
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gards “The Helpmate” as an advance upon “The 
Divine Fire,” for the former book borrowed some 
of its attraction from, not exactly fairyland, 
but that land in which the wish is the father 
to the thought; the latter depends for its interest 
upon no artificial aid. It stands or falls by its 
fidelity to fact. “In spite of certain defects,” the 
Times reviewer observes, “we think it stands, 
and stands not only as a document, but as an 
emotional story.” 





“The Shades”—A Story By Korolenko 


This “fantasy,” based on the life and death of Socrates and following the immortal Greek 
philosopher on an imaginary journey through the Dark Regions, is an arresting type of the alle- 
gorical stories that are issuing from Russia in our time. Its author, Vladimir Korolenko, is 
the editor of the influential St. Petersburg magazine, the Russkaya Bogatstvo, and may claim the 
distinction of having “discovered” Gorky. He is characterized as an exponent of social pity” 
and is said to “personify more than any one else that surging social conscience which must in 
the end redeem Russia.” He has been a member of the two Dumas which have been waging 
war for popular rights. His best-known works are “Sketches of a Siberian Tourist” and “The 
Blind Musician”; but he has written nothing more universal in its appeal than the following 
stupendous narrative symbolic of the whole spiritual travail of humanity. It is translated for 
CurreNT LITERATURE by Thomas Seltzer, and is reprinted here in full except for the omission 
of a historical narrative preceding the story proper of events occurring between the sentence of 


Socrates and his death. 


since the judges, amid ime loud ie 

1 of the Athenian people, had sentenced 

the philosopher Socrates to death be- 
cause ~~“ had sought to destroy faith in the 
gods. 

During these sad ‘days Xenophon, the general, 
a pupil of Socrates, was marching with his Ten 
Thousand in a distant and dangerous country, 
seeking a way of return to his beloved fatherland. 

ZEschines, Crito, Critobulus, Phaedo, and 
Apollodorus were now occupied with the prepa- 
rations for the modest funeral. 

Plato was burning his lamp and bending over 
a parchment; the best disciole of the philosopher 
was busy inscribing the deeds, words, and teach- 
ings that marked the end of the sage’s life. A 
thought is never lost, and the truth discovered 
by a great intellect illumines the way for future 
generations like a torch in the dark. 

There was one other disciple of Socrates. Not 
long before, the impetuous Ctesippus had been 
one of the most frivolous and light-hearted of 
Athenian youths. He had set up beauty as his 
only god, and had bowed before Clinias as its 
highest exemplar. But since he had become ac- 
quainted with Socrates, all desire for pleasure 
and all light-mindedness had gone from him. 


He looked on indifferently while others took his 
The grace of thought and the 
harmony of spirit that he found in Socrates 
seemed a htindred times more attractive than the 
graceful form and the harmonious features of 
Clinias. With all the intensity of his stormy 
temperament he had attached himself to his new- 
found teacher, and his virginal soul had opened 
for the first time to the quest for truth as the 
bud of a young oak opens to the fresh winds of 
spring. 

Now that the master was dead, he could find 
peace neither at his own hearth nor in the op- 
pressive stillness of the streets, nor among his 
friends and fellow-disciples. The gods of hearth 
and home and the gods of the people inspired 
him with repugnance. 

“IT know not,” he said, “whether ye are the best 
of all the gods to whom numerous generations 
have burned incense and brought offerings; all 
I know is that for your sake the blind mob ex- 
tinguished the clear torch of truth, and for your 
sake sacrificed the greatest and best of mortals!” 

It almost seemed to Ctesippus as tho the streets 
and market-places still echoed with the shrieking 
of that unjust sentence. And he remembered 
how it was here that the. people clamored for 
the execution of the generals who had led them 
to victory against the Argunise, and how Soc- 
rates alone had opposed the savage sentence of 


place with Clinias. 
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the judges and the blind rage of the mob. But 
when Socrates himself needed a champion, no 
one had been found to defend him with equal 
strength. Ctesippus blamed himself and his 
friends, and for that reason he wanted to avoid 
everybody,—even himself, if possible. 

One evening he went to the sea. But his grief 
grew only the more violent. It seemed to him 
now that the mourning daughters of Nereus 
were tossing hither and thither on the shore be- 
wailing the death of the best of the Athenians 
and the folly of the frenzied city. The waves 
broke on the rocky coast with a growl of lament. 
Their booming sounded like a funeral dirge. 

He turned away, left the shore, and went on 
further without looking before him. He forgot 
time and space and his own ego. He was afflicted 
and possessed by the memory of Socrates. 

“Yesterday he still was, yesterday his mild 
words still could be heard. How is it possible 
that to-day he no longer is? O night, O giant 
mountain shrouded in mist, O heaving sea moved 
by your own life, O restless winds that carry 
the breath of an immeasurable world on your 
wings. O starry vault flecked with flying clouds, 
—take me to you, disclose to me the mystery of 
this death, if it is revealed to you! And if ye 
know not, then grant my ignorant soul your own 
lofty indifference. Remove from me these tor- 
turing questions. I no longer have strength to 
carry them in my bosom without an answer, 
without even the hope of an answer. For who 
shall answer them, now that the lips of Socrates 
are sealed in eternal silence, and eternal darkness 
is laid upon his lids?” 

Thus Ctesippus cried out to the sea and the 
mountains, and to the dark night, which followed 
its invariable course, ceaselessly, invisibly, over 
the slumbering world. And after many hours he 
glanced up and saw that his steps had uncon- 
sciously led him to a strange place. A dark 
horror seized his soul as he looked about him. 


II 


It seemed as if the unknown gods of eternal 
night had heard his impious prayer. Ctesippus 
looked about him, without being able to recog- 
nize the place where he was. The lights of the 
city had long been extinguished by the darkness. 
The roaring of the sea had died away in the 
distance; his anxious soul had even lost the 
recollection of having heard it. No single sound 
—no mournful cry of nocturnal bird, nor whirr 
of wings, nor rustling of trees, nor murmur of 
a merry stream—broke the deep silence. Only 
the blind will-o’-the-wisps flicked here and there 
over rocks, and sheet-lightning, unaccompanied 
by any sound, flared up and died down against 
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crag-peaks. This brief illumination merely em- 
phasized the darkness; and the dead light dis- 
closed the outlines of dead deserts crossed by 
gorges like crawling serpents, and rising into 
rocky heights in a wild chaos. 

All the joyous gods that haunt green groves, 
purling brooks, and mountain valleys seemed to 
have fled forever from these deserts. Pan alone, 
the great and mysterious Pan, was hiding some- 
where nearby in the chaos of nature, and with 
mocking glance seemed to be pursuing the tiny 
ant that a short time before had blasphemously 
asked to know the secret of the world and of 
death. Dark, senseless horror overwhelmed the 
soul of Ctesippus. It is thus that the sea in 
stormy floodtide overwhelms a rock on the shore. 

Was it a dream, was it reality, or was it the 
revelation of the unknown divinity? Ctesippus 
felt that in an instant he would step across the 
threshold of life, and that his soul would melt 
into an ocean of unending, inconceivable horror 
like a drop of rain merged in the waves of the 
gray sea on a dark and stormy night. But at 
this moment he suddenly heard voices that 
seemed familiar to him, and in the glare of the 
sheet-lightning his eyes recognized human figures. 


Ill 


On a rocky slope sat a man in deep despair. 
He had thrown a cloak over his head and was 
bowed to the ground. Another figure approached 
him softly, cautiously climbing upward and care- 
fully feeling every step. The first man uncov- 
ered his face and exclaimed: 

“My good Socrates—is it you? Are you pass- 
ing me by in this cheerless place? I have already 
spent many hours here without knowing when 
day will come. I have been waiting in vain for 
the dawn.” 

“Yes, I am Socrates, my friend, and you, are 
you not Elpidias who died three days before me?” 

“Yes, I am Elpidias, formerly the richest tan- 
ner in Athens, now the most miserable of slaves. 
For the first time I understand the words of the 
poet: ‘Better to be a slave in this world than a 
ruler in gloomy Had::s.’” 

“My friend, if it is disagreeable for you where 
you are, why don’t you move to another spot?” 

“OQ Socrates, I marvel at you--how dare you 
wander about in this cheerless gloom? I—I sit 
here overcome with grief and bemoan the fleet- 
ing joys of life.” 

“Friend Elpidias, like you, I, too, was plunged 
in this gloom when the light of earthly life was 
removed from my eyes. But an inner voice told 
me: ‘Tread this new path without hesitation,’ and 
I went.” 

“But whither do you go, O son of Sophron- 
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iscus? Here there is no way, no path, not even 
a ray of light; nothing but a chaos of rocks, 
mist, and gloom.” 

“True. But, my Elpidias, since you are aware 
of this sad truth, have you not asked yourself 
wuat is the most distressing thing in your present 
situation ?” 

“Undoubtedly the dismal darkness.” 

“Then one should seek for light. Perchance 
you will find here the great law,—that mortals 
must in darkness seek the source of life. Do 
you not think it is better so to seek than to re- 
main sitting in one spot? J think it is, therefore 
I keep walking. Farewell!” 


“Oh, good Socrates, abandon me not! You go 


with sure steps through the pathless chaos in- 


Hades. Hold out to me but a fold of your 
mantle——” 

“If you think it is better for you, too, then 
follow me, friend Elpidias.” 

And the two shades walked on, while the soul 
of Ctesippus, released by sleep from its mortal 
envelop, flew after them, greedily absorbing the 
tones of the clear Socratic speech. 

“Are you here, good Socrates?” the voice of 
the Athenian again was heard. “Why are you 
silent? Converse shortens the way, and I swear, 
by Hercules, never did I have to traverse such a 
horrid way.” 

“Put questions, friend Elpidias! The question 
o one who seeks knowledge brings forth 
answers and produces conversation.” 

Elpidias maintained silence for a moment, and 
then, after he had collected his thoughts, asked: 

“Yes, this is what I wanted to say—tell me, my 
poor Socrates, did they at least give you a good 
burial ?” 

“T must confess, friend Elpidias, I cannot sat- 
isfy your curiosity.” 

“T understand, my poor Socrates, it doesn’t 
help you cut a figure. Now with me it was so 
different! Oh, how they buried me, how mag- 
nificently they buried me, my poor fellow-wan- 
derer! I still think with great pleasure of those 
lovely moments after my death. First they 
washed me and sprinkled me with well-smelling 
balsam. Then my faithful Larissa dressed me 
in garments of the finest weave. The best 
mourning-women of the city tore their hair 
from their heads because they had been promised 
good pay, and in the family vault they placed an 
amyhora,—a _ crater with beautiful decorated 
handles of bronze, and, besides, a vial——” 

“Stay, friend Elpidias. I am convinced that 
the faithful Larissa converted her love into sev- 
eral minas. Yet——” 

“Exactly ten minutes and four drachmas, not 
counting the drinks for the guests, I hardly 
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think that t.:e richest tanner can come before the 
souls of his ancestors and boast of such respect 
on the part of the living.” 

“Friend Elpidias, don’t you think that money 
would have been of more use to the poor people 
who are still alive in Athens than to you at this 
moment ?” 

“Admit, Socrates, you are speaking in envy,” 
responded Elpidias, pained. “I am sorry for 
you, unfortunate Socrates, altho, between our- 
selves, you really deserved your fate. I myself 
in the family circle said more than once that 
an end ought to be put to your impious doings, 
because——” 

“Stay, friend, I thought you wanted to drav a 
conclusion, and I fear you are straying from the 
straight path. Tell me, my good friend, whither 
does your wavering thought tend?” 

“I wanted to say that in my goodness I am 
sorry for you. A month ago I myself spoke 
against you in the assembly, but truly none of us 
who shouted so loud wanted such a great ill 
to befall you. Believe me, now I am all the 
sorrier for you, unhappy philosopher!” 

“T thank you. But tell me, my friend, do you 
perceive a brightness before your eyes?” 

“No, on the contrary such darkness lies before 
me that I must ask myself whether this is not 
the misty region of Orcus.” 

“This way, therefore, is just as dark for you 
as for me?” 

“Quite right.” 

“If = am not mistaken, you are even holding on 
to the folds of my cloak?” 

“Also true.” 

“lhen we are in the same position? You see 
your ancestors are not hastening to rejoice in the 
tale of your pompous burial. Where is the dif- 
ference between us, my good friend?” 

“But, Socrates, have the gods enveloped your 
reason in such obscurity that the difference is not 
clear to you?” 

“Friend, if your situation is clearer to you, 
then give me your hand and lead me, for I swear, 
by the dogs, you let me go ahead in this dark- 
ness.” 

“Cease your scoffing, Socrates! Do not make 
sport, and do not compare yourself, your godless 
s-!£, with a man who died in his own bed——” 

“Ah, I believe I am beginning to understand 
you. But teil me, Elp''ias, do you hope ever 
again to rejoice in your bed?” 

“Oh, I think not.” : 

“And was there ever a time when you did not 
sleep ia it?” 

“Yes. That was before I bought goods from 
Agesilaus at half their value. You see, that Agesi- 
laus is really a deep-dyed rogue——” 

“Ah, never mind about Agesilaus! Perhaps he 
is getting them back from your widow at a 
cuarter their value. Then wasn’t I right when 
I aid that you were in possession of your bed 
only part of the time?” 

“Yes, you were right.” , 

“Well, and I, too, was in possession of the bed 
in which I died part of the time. Proteus, the 
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good guard of the prison, lent it to me for a 
period. 

“Oh, if I had known what you were aiming at 
with your talk, I wouldn’t have answered your 
wily questions. By Hercules, such profanation 
is unheard of—he compares himself with me! 
Why, I could put an end to you with two words, 
if it came to it-—” 

“Say them, Elpidias, without fear. Words can 
J be more destructive to me than the hem- 
ock. 

“Well, then, this is what I wanted to say, too. 
You unfortunate man, you died by the sentence 
of the court and had to drink hemlock!” 

“But I have known that since the day of my 
death, even long before. And you, unfortunate 
Elpidias, tell me what caused your death?” 

‘Oh, with me it was different, entirely dif- 
ferent! You see I got the dropsy in my abdo- 
men. An expensive physician from Corinth was 
called who promised to cure me for two minas, 
and he was given half that amount in advance. 
I was afraid that Larissa in her lack of experi- 
ence in such things gave him the other half, 


to 

Then, to judge by what I see, the physician 
did not keep his promise?” 

“That’s it.” 

“And you died from dropsy?” 

“Ah, Socrates, believe me, three times it 
wanted to vanquish me, and finally it quenched 
the flame of my life!” 

“Then tell me—did death by dropsy give you 
great pleasure?” 

“Oh, wicked Socrates, don’t make sport of 
me. I told you it wanted to vanquish me three 
times. I bellowed like a steer under the knife 
of the slaughterer, and begged the Parce to cut 
the thread of my life as quickly as possible.” 

“That doesn’t surprize me. But from what do 
you conclude that the dropsy was pleasanter to 
you than the hemlock to me? The hemlock made 
an end of me in a moment.” 

“T see, I fell into your snare again, you crafty 
sinner! I won’t enrage the gods still more by 
speaking with you, you destroyer of sacred cus- 
toms.” 

Both were silent, and quiet reigned. But in a 
short while Elpidias was again the first to begin 
a conversation. 

“Why are you silent, good Socrates?” 

“My friend; didn’t you yourself ask for si- 
lence ?” 

“IT am not proud, and I can treat men who are 
worse than I am considerately. Don’t let us 
quarrel.” 

“I did not quarrel with you, friend Elpidias, 
and did not wish to say anvthing to insult you. 
I am merely accustomed to get at the truth of 
things by comparisons. My situation is not clear 
to me. You consider your situation better, and 
I should be glad to learn why. On the other 
hand, it would not hurt you to learn the truth, 
whatever shape it may take.” 

“Well, let us drop this.” 

“Tell me, are you afraid? I don’t think that 
the feeling I now have can be called fear.” 

“T am afraid, altho I have less cause than you 
to be at odds with the gods. But don’t you 
think that the gods, in abandoning us to our- 
selves here in this chaos, have cheated us of our 
hopes ?” 
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“That depends upon what sort of hopes they 
2, What did you expect from the gods, Elpi- 

ias?” 

“Well, well, what did I expect from the gods! 
What curious questions you ask, Socrates! If a 
man throughout life brings offerings, and at his 
death passes away with a pious heart and with 
all that custom demands, the gods might at least 
send some one to meet him, at least one of the 
inferior gods, to show a man the way. . . . But 
that reminds me. Many a time when I begged 
for good luck in trafic in hides, I promised 
Hermes calves——” 

“And you didn’t have luck?” 

“Oh yes, I had luck, good Socrates, but——” 

“T understand, you had no calf.” 

“Bah! Socrates, a rich tanner and not have 
calves ?” 

“Now I understand. You had luck, had calves, 


-but you kept them for yourself, and Hermes re- 


ceived nothing.” 

“You're a clever man. I’ve often said so. I 
kept only three of my ten oaths, and I didn’t 
deal differently with the other gods. If the same 
is the case with you, isn’t this the reason, possi- 
bl,, why we are now abandoned by the gods? 
To be sure, I ordered Larissa after my death to 
sacrifice a whole hecatomb.” 

“But that_is Larissa’s affair, whereas it was 
you, friend Elpidias, who made the promises.” 

“That’s true, that’s true. But you, good Soc- 
rates, could you, godless as you are, deal better 
with the gods than I who was a god-fearing 
tanner?” 

“My friend, I know not whether I dealt better 
or worse. At first I brought offerings without 
having made vows. Later I offered neither calves 
nor vows.” 

“What, not a single calf, you unfortunate 
man?” 

“Yes, friend, if Hermes had had to live by my 
os, I am afraid he would have grown very 
thin 

“IT understand. You did not traffic in cattle, 
so you offered articles of some other trade— 
probably a mina or so of what the pupils paid 
you.” 

“You know, my friend, I didn’t ask pay of my 
pupils, and my trade scarcely sufficed to sup- 
port me. If the gods reckoned on the sorry rem- 
nants of my meals they miscalculated.” 

“Oh, blasphemer, in comparison with you I can 
be proud of my piety. Ye gods, look upon this 
man; and know that tho I deceived you some- 
times, I shared with you from time to time the 
surplus of some fortunate deal. He who gives at 
all gives much in comparison with a blasphemer 
who gives nothing. Socrates, I think you had 
better go on alone! I fear that your company, god- 
less one, damages me in the eyes of the gods.” 

“As you will, good Elpidias. I swear by the 
dogs no one shall force his company on another. 
Unhand the fold of my mantle, and farewell. I 
will go on alone.” 

And Socrates walked forward with a sure 
tread, feeling the ground, however, at every step. 
But Elpidias behind him instantly cried out: 

“Wait, wait, my good fellow-citizen, do not 
leave an Athenian alone in this horrible place! 
I was only making fun. Consider my words a 
joke, and don’t run so quickly. I marvel how 
you can see a thing in this hellish darkness.” 



























































“Friend, I have accustomed my eyes to it.” 

“That’s good. Still I can’t praise you for not 
having brought sacrifices to the gods. No, I 
can’t, poor Socrates, I can’t. The honorable 
Sophroniscus certainly taught you better in your 
youth, and you yourself at first used to take 
part in prayers. I saw you.’ 

“Yes. But I am accustomed to analyze all our 
motives and to accept only those that after inves- 
tigation prove to be reasonable. And so a day 
came on which I said to myself: ‘Socrates, here 
you are praying to the Olympians. Why are you 
praying to them?” 

Elpidias laughed. 

“Really you philosophers sometimes don’t know 
how to answer the simplest questions. I’m a 
plain tanner who never in his life studied so- 
phistry, yet I know why I must honor the 
Olympians.” 

“Tell me quickly, so that I, too, may know 
why. 

“Why? Ha! Ha! 

Socrates.” 

“So much the better if it’s simple. But don’t 
keep your wisdom from me. Tell me—why must 
one honor the gods?” 

“Why? Because everybody does it.” 

“Friend, you know very well that not every 
one honors the gods. Wouldn’t it be more cor- 
rect to say ‘many’ ?” | 

“Very well, many.” 

“But tell me, don’t more men deal wickedly 
than righteously ?” 

I think that’s so. You find wicked people 
oftener than good people.” 

“Therefore, if you follow the majority, you 
ought to deal wickedly and not righteously?” 

“What are you saying?” 

“I’m not saying it, you are. But I think the 
reason that men reverence the Olympians is not 
because the majority worship them. We must 
find another, more reasonable ground. Perhaps 
you mean they deserve reverence?” 

“Yes, very right.” 

“Good. But then arises a new question: Why 
do they deserve reverence?” 

“Because of their greatness.” 

“Ah, that’s more like it. Perhaps I will soon 
agree with you. It only remains for you to tell 
me wherein their greatness consists. That’s a 
difficult question, isn’t it? Let us seek the answer 
together. Homer says that the impetuous Ares, 
when stretched flat on the ground by a stone 
thrown by Pallas Athene, covered with his body 
the space that can be traveled in seven morn- 
ings. You see what an enormous space.” 

‘Is that wherein greatness consists ?” 

“There you have me, my friend. That raises 
another question. Do you remember the athlete 
Theophantes? He towered over the people a 
whole head’s length, whereas Pericles was no 
larger than you. But whom do we call great, 
Pericles or Theophantes ?” 

“IT see that greatness does not consist in im- 
mensity. In this you’re right. I am glad we 
agree. Perhaps greatness consists in virtue?” 

“Certainly.” 

“T think so, too.” 

“Well, then. who must bow to whom? The 
small before the large, or those who are great in 
virtues before the wicked?” 

“The answer is clear.” 


It’s too simple, you wise 
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_ “I think so, too. Now we will look further 
into this matter. Tell me truly, did you ever 
kill other people’s children with arrows?” 

“It goes without saying, never! Do you think 
so. ill of me? 

“Nor have you, I trust, ever seduced the wives 
of other men?” 

“I was an upright tanner and a good husband. 
Don’t forget this, Socrates, I beg of you!” 

“You never became a brute, nor by your lust- 
fulness gave your faithful Larissa occasion to 
revenge herself on women whom you had ruined 
and on their innocent children?” 

“You anger me, really, Socrates.” 

“But perhaps you snatched your inheritance 
from your father and threw him into prison?” 

“Never! But why these insulting questions?” 

“Wait, my friend. Perhaps we will both reach 
a conclusion. Tell me, would you have consid- 
ered a man great who had done all these things 
of which I have spoken?” 

“No, no, no! I should have called such a man 
a scoundrel, and lodged public complaint against 
him with the judge in the market-place.” 

“Well, Elpidias, why did you not complain in 
the market-place against Zeus and the Olymp- 
ians? The son of Cronos carried on war with 
his own father, and was seized with brutal lust 
for the daughters of men, while Hera took venge- 
ance upon innocent virgins. Did not both of 
them convert the unhappy daughter of Inachos 
into a common cow? Did not Apollo kill all the 
children of Niobe with his arrows? Did not 
Kallenios steal bulls? Well, then, Elpidias, if it 
is true that he who has little virtue must do 
honor to him who has more, then you should not 
build altars to the Olympians, but they to you.” 

“Blaspheme not, impious Socrates! Keep 
quiet! How dare you judge the acts of the 
gods?” 

“Friend, a higher power has judged them. 
Let us investigate the question. What is the 
mark of divinity? I think you said, Greatness, 
which consists in virtue. Now is not this great- 
ness the one divine spark in man? But if we 
test the greatness of the gods by our small hu- 
man virtues, and it turns out that that which 
measures is greater than that which is measured, 
then it follows that the divine principle itself 
condemns the Olympians. - But, then——” 

“What, then?” 

“Then, friend Elpidias, they are no gods, but 
deceptive fantoms, creations of a dream. Is it 
not so?” 

“Ah, that’s whither your talk leads, you bare- 
footed philosopher! Now I see what they said 
of you is true. You are like that fish that takes 
men captive with its look. So you took me cap- 
tive in order to counfound my believing soul and 
awaken doubt in it. It was already beginning to 
waver in its reverence for Zeus. Speak alone. 
I won’t answer any more.’ 

“Be not wrathful, Elpidias! I don’t wish to 
inflict any evil upon you. But if you are tired of 
following my arguments to their logical conclu- 
sions, permit me to relate to you an allegory of 
a Milesian youth. Allegories rest the mind, and 
the relaxation is not unprofitable.” 

“Speak, if your story is not too long and its 
purpose is good.” 

“Its purpose is truth, friend Elpidias, and I 
will be brief. Once, you know, in ancient times, 
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Miletus was exposed to the attacks of the bar- 
barians. Among the youths who were seized was 
a son of the wisest and best of all the citizens 
in the land. His precious child was overtaken 
by a severe illness and became unconscious. He 
was abandoned and allowed to lie like worth- 
less booty. In the dead of night he came to his 
senses. High above him glimmered the stars. 
Round about stretched the desert; and in the 
distance he heard the howl of beasts of prey. 
He was alone. 

“He was entirely alone, and, 
gods took from him the recollection of his 
former life. In vain he racked his brain—it was 
as dark and empty as the inhospitable desert in 
which he found himself. But somewhere, far 
away, behind the misty and obscure figures con- 
jured up by his reason, loomed the thought 
of his lost home, and a vague realization of the 
figure of the best of all men; and in his heart 
resounded the word ‘father.’ Doesn’t it seem 
to you that the fate of this youth resembles the 
fate of all humanity ?” 

“How so?” 

“Do we not all awake to life on earth with a 
hazy recollection of another home? And does 
not the figure of the great unknown hover before 
our souls ?’ 

“Continue, Socrates, I am listening.” 

“The youth revived, arose, and walked cau- 
tiously, seeking to avoid all dangers. When 
after long wanderings his strength was nearly 
gone, he discerned a fire in the misty distance 
which illumined the darkness and banished the 
cold. A faint hope crept into his weary soul, 
and the recollections of his father’s house again 
awoke within him. The youth walked toward 
the light, and cried: ‘It is you, my father, it is 
you! 

“And was it his father’s house?” 

“No, it was merely a night lodging of wild 
nomads. So for many years he led the miserable 
life of a captive slave, and only in his dreams 
saw the distant home and rested on his father’s 
bosom. Sometimes with weak hand he en- 
deavored to lure from dead clay or wood or 
stone the face and form that ever hovered be- 
fore him. There even came moments when he 
grew weary and embraced his own handiwork 
and prayed to it and wet it with his tears. But 
the stone remained cold stone. And as he waxed 
in years the youth destroyed his creations, which 
already seemed to him a vile defamation of his 
ever-present dreams, At last fate brought him 
to a good barbarian, who asked him for the cause 
of his constant mourning. When the youth con- 
fided to him the hopes and longings of his soul, 
the barbarian, a wise man, said: 

“‘The world would be better did such a man 
and such a country exist as that of which you 
speak. But by what mark would you recognize 
your father?’ 

‘In my country,’ answered the youth, ‘they 
reverenced wisdom and virtue and looked up to 
my father as to the master.’ 

“Well and good,’ answered the barbarian. ‘T 
must assume that a kernel of your father’s teach- 
ings resides in you. Therefore take up the wan- 
derer’s staff, and proceed on your way. Seek 
perfect wisdom and truth, and when you have 
found them, cast aside your staff—there will be 
your home and your father.’ 


in addition, the 
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we the youth went on his way at break of 


Did he find the one whom he sought?” 

“He is still seeking. Many countries, cities 
and men has he seen. He has come to know all 
the ways by land; he has traversed the stormy 
seas; he has searched the courses of the stars in 
heaven by which a cilgrim can direct his course 
in the limitless deserts, And each time that on 
his wearisome way an inviting fire lighted up the 
darkness before his eyes, his heart beat faster 
ad hope crept into his soul. ‘That is my 
father’s hospitable house,’ he thought. 

“And when a hospitable host would greet the 
tired traveler and offer him the peace and bless- 
ing of his hearth, the youth would fall at his 
feet and say with emotion: ‘I thank you, my 
father! Do you not recognize your sun?’ 

“And many were prepared to take him as a 
sou, fo- at that time the custom of adopting chil- 
dren was frequent. But after the first glow of 
enthusiasm, the youth would detect traces of im- 
perfection, sometimes even of wickedness. Then 
he would begin to investigate and to test his host 
with questions concerning justice and injustice. 
And soon he would be driven forth again upon 
ti. cold wearisome way. More than once he 
said to himself: ‘I will remain at this last hearth, 
1 will preserve my last belief. It shall be the 
home of my father.’” 

“Do you know, Socrates, perhaps that would 
have been the most sensible thing to do.” 

“So he thought sometimes. But the habit of 
investigating, the confused dream of a father, 
gave him no peace. Again and again he shook 
the dust from his feet; again and again he 
grasped his staff. Nota few stormy nights found 
him srelterless. Doesn’t it seem to you that the 
fate of this youth resembles the fate of man- 


“Does not the race of man make trial of its 
childish belief and doubt it while seeking the un- 
known? Doesn’t it fashion the form of its father 
in wood, stone, custom, and tradition? And then 
man finds the form imperfect, destroys it, and 
again goes on his wanderings in the desert of 
doubt. Always for the purpose of seeking some- 
thing better 

“Oh, you cunning sage, now I understand the 
purpose of your allegory! And I will tell you to 
your face that if only a ray of light penetrates 
this gloom, I will not put the Lord on trial with 
unnecessary questions ’ 

“Friend, the light is already shining,” 
Socrates. 








answered 


IV 


It seemed as if the words of the philosopher 
had taken effect. High up in the distance a 
beam of light penetrated a vapory envelop and 
disappeared in the mountains. It was followed 
by a second and a third. There beyond the dark- 
ness luminous genii seemed to be hovering, and 
a great mystery seemed about to be revealed, as 
if the breath of life were blowing, as if some 
great ceremony were in process. But it was still 
very remote. The shades descended thicker and 
thicker; foggy clouds rolled into masses, sep- 
= and chased one another endlessly, cease- 
ess 

A “blue light from a distant peak fell upon a 
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deep ravine; the clouds rose and covered the 
heavens to the zenith, 

The rays disappeared and withdrew to a 
greater and greater distance, as if fleeing from 
this vale of shades and horrors. Socrates stood 
and looked after them sadly. Elpidias peered up 
at the peak full of dread. 

“Look, Socrates! What do you see there on 
the mountain?” 

“Friend,” answered the philosopher, “let us in- 
vestigate our situation. Since we are in motion, 
we must arrive somewhere, and since earthly ex- 
istence must have a limit, I believe that this limit 
is to be found at the parting of two beginnings. 
In the struggle of light with darkness we attain 
the crown of our endeavors. Since the ability to 
think has not been taken from us, I believe that 
it is the will of the divine being who called our 
power of thinking into existence that we should 
investigate the goal of our endeavors ourselves. 
Therefore, Elpidias, let us in dignified manner -go 
to meet the dawn that lies beyond those clouds.” 

“Oh, my friend! If that is the dawn, I would 
rather the long cheerless night had endured for- 
ever, for it was quiet and peaceful. Don’t you 
think our time passed tolerably well in instructive 
converse? And now my soul trembles before 
the tempest drawing nigh. Say what you will, 
but there before us are no ordinary shades of the 
dead night.” 

Zeus hurled a bolt into the bottomless gulf. 

Ctesippus looked up to the peak, and his soul 
was frozen with horror. Huge somber figures of 
the Olympian gods crowded on the mountain in 
a circle, A last ray shot through the region of 
clouds and mists, and died away like a faint 
memory. A storm was approaching now, and the 
powers of night w re once more in the ascendant. 
Dark figures covered the heavens. In the center 
Ctesippus could discern the all-powerful son of 
Cronos surrounded by a halo. The somber figures 
of the older gods encircled him in wrathful ex- 
citement. Like flocks of birds winging their way 
in the twilight, like eddies of dust driven by a 
hurricane, like autumn leaves lashed by Boreas, 
numerous minor gods hovered in long clouds and 
o upied the waste spaces. 

When the clouds gradually lifted from the peak 
and sent down dismal horror to embrace the 
earth, Ctesippus fell upon his knees. In this 
dreadful moment he forgot all his master’s de- 
ductions and conclusions. His courage failed 
him, and terror took possession of his soul. 

He merely listened. 

Two voices resounded there where before had 
been silence, the one the mighty and threatening 
voice of the Godhead, the other the weak voice 
of a mortal which the wind carried from the 
mountain slope to the spot where Ctesippus had 
left Socrates. 

“Are you,” thus spake the voice from the 
clouds, “are you the blasphemous Socrates who 
strive with the gods of heaven and earth? Once 
there were none so joyous, so powerful, as we. 
Now, for long we have past our days in dark- 
ness because of the unbelief and doubt that have 
come upon earth. Never has the mist closed in 
on us so heavily as since the time your voice re- 
sounded in Athens, the city we once so dearly 
loved. Why did you not follow the commands 
of your father, Sophroniscus? The good man 
permitted himself a few little sins, especially in 
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his youth, yet by way of recompense we fre- 
quently enjoyed the smell of his offering——” 

“Stay, son of Cronos, and solve my doubts! 
Do I understand that you prefer cowardly hy- 
pocrisy to searchings for the truth?’ 

At this question the crags trembled with the 
shock of a thundering peal. The first breath of 
the tempest scattered in the distant gorges. But 
the mountains still trembled, for he who was en- 
throned upon them still trembled. And in the 
anxious quiet of the night only distant sighs 
could be heard. 

In the very bowels of the earth the chained 
Titans seemed to be groaning under the blow of 
the son of Cronos. 

“Where are you now, you impious questioner?” 
suddenly came the mocking voice of the Olympian. 

“T am here, son of Cronos, on the same spot. 
Nothing but your answer can move me from 
it. I am waiting.” 

Thunder bellowed in the clouds like a wild 
animal amazed at the daring of a Lybian tam- 
er’s fearless approach. At the end of a few mo- 
ments the voice again rolled over the spaces: 

“Son of Sophroniscus! Is it not enough that 
you bred so much skepticism on earth that the 
clouds of ycur doubt reached even to Olympus? 
Indeed, many a time when you were carrying on 
your discourse in the market-places or in the 
academies or on the promenades, it seemed to me 
as if you had already cestroyed all the altars on 
earth, and the dust were rising from them up to 
us here on the mountain. Even that is not 
enough! Here before my very face you will not 
recognize the power of the immortals 

“Zeus, thou art wrathful. Tell me, who gave 
me the ‘Demon’ which spoke to my soul 
throughout my life and forced me to seek the 
truth without resting?” 

Mysterious silence reigned in the clouds. 

“Was it not you? You are silent? Then I will 
investigate the matter. Either this divine begin- 
ning emanates from you or from some one else. 
If from you, I bring it to you as an offering. I 
offer you the ripe fruit of my life, the flame of 
the spark of your own kindling! See, son of 
Cronos, I preserved my gift; in my deepest heart 
grew the seed that you sowed. It is the very fire 
of my soul. It burned in those crises when with 
my own hand I tore the thread of life. Why will 
you not accept it? Would you have me regard 
you as a poor master whose age prevents him 
from seeing that his own pupil obediently follows 
out his commands? Who are you that would 
command me to stifle the flame that has illu- 
minated my whole life, ever since it was pene- 
trated by the first ray of sacred thought? The 
sun says not to the stars: ‘Be extinguished that I 
may rise. The sun rises and the weak glimmer 
of the stars is quenched by its immeasurably 
stronger light. The day says not to the torch: 
‘Be extinguished; you interfere with me.’ The 
day breaks, and the torch smokes, but no longer 
shines. The divinity to which J give allegiance 
is not afraid of the free spirit of inquiry. It is 
like the day, like the sun, and shines without 
extinguishing other lights. My god is the god 
who would say to me: ‘Wanderer, give me your 
torch, you no longer need it, for I am the source 
of all light. Searcher for truth, set upon my 
altar the little gift of your doubt, because in me 
is its solution.’ If you are that god, harken to 




























































my questions. No one kills his own child, and 
my doubts are a branch of the eternal spirit 
whose name is truth.” 

Round about, the fires of heaven tore the dark 
clouds, and out of the howling storm again re- 
sounded the powerful voice: 

“Whither did your doubts tend, you arrogant 
sage, who renounce humility, the most beautiful 
adornment of earthly virtues? You abandoned 
the friendly shelter of credulous simplicity to 
wander in the desert of doubt. You have seen 
this dead space from which the living gods have 
departed. Will you traverse it, you insignificant 
worm, who crawl in the dust of your pitiful prof- 
anation of the gods? Will you vivify the world? 
Will you conceive the unknown divinity to whom 
you do not dare to pray? You miserable digger 
of dung, soiled by the smut of ruined altars, are 
you perchance the architect who shall build the 
new temple? Upon what do you base your hopes, 
you who disavow the old gods and have no new 
gods to take their place? The eternal night of 
doubts unsolved, the dead desert, deprived of the 
living spirit—this is your world, you pitiful worm, 
who gnawed at the living belief which was a 
refuge for simple hearts, who converted the 
world into a dead chaos. Now, then, where are 
you, you insignificant, insolent sage?” 

Nothing was heard but the mighty storm roar- 
ing through the spaces. Then the thunder died 
away, the wind folded its pinions, and torrents 
of rain streamed through the darkness, like inces- 
sant floods of tears which threatened to devour 
the earth and drown it in a deluge of unquench- 
able grief. 

It seemed to Ctesippus that the master was 
overcome, and that the fearless, restless, question- 
i . voice had been silenced forever. But a few 
moments later it issued again from the same spot. 

“Your words, son of Cronos, hit the mark 
better than your thunderbolts. The thoughts you 
have cast into my terrified soul have haunted me 
often, and it has sometimes seemed as if my 
heart would break under the burden of their un- 
endurable anguish. Yes, I abandoned the friendly 
shelter of credulous simplicity. Yes, I have seen 
the spaces from which the living gods have de- 
pacted enveloped in the night of eternal doubt. 
But I walked without fear, for my ‘Dzmon’ 
lighted the way, the divine beginning of all life. 
Let us investigate the question. Are not offerings 
of incense burnt on your altars in the name of 
Him who gives life? You are stealing what be- 
longs to another! Not you, but that other, is 
served by credulous simplicity. Yes, you are 
right, I am no architect. I am not the builder of 
a new temple. Not to me was it given to raise 
from the earth to the heavens the glorious struc- 
ture of the coming faith. I am one who digs 
dung, soiled by the smut of destruction. But my 
conscience tells me, son of Cronos, that the work 
of one who digs dung is also necessary for the 
future temple. When the time comes for the 
proud and stately edifice to stand on the purified 
place, and for the living divinity of the new belief 
to erect his throne upon it, I, the modest digger 
of dung, will go to him and say: ‘Here I am who 
restlessly crawled in the dust of disavowal. When 
surrounded by fog and soot, I had no time to 
raise my eyes from the ground; my head had 
only a vague conception of the future building. 
tee thou reject me, thou Just, and True, and 

reat?” 
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Silence and astonishment reigned in the spaces. 
Then Socrates raised his voice, and continued: 

“The sunbeam falls upon the filthy puddle, and 
light vapor, leaving heavy mud behind, rises to 
the sun, melts, and dissolves in the ether. With 
your sunbeam you touched my groveling soul and 
it aspired to you, Unknown One, whose name is 
mystery! I sought for you, because you are 
Truth; I strove to attain to you, because you are 
Justice; I loved you, because you are Love; I 
died for you, because you are the Source of Life. 
Will you reject me, O Unknown? My torturing 
doubts, my passionate search for truth, my diffi- 
cult life, my willing death—accept them as a 
bloodless offering, as a prayer, as a sigh! Ab- 
sorb them as the immeasurable ether absorbs the 
evaporating mists! Take them, you whose name 
I do not know, let not the ghosts of the night I 
have traversed bar the way to you, to eternal 
light! Give way, you shades who dim the light 
of the dawn! I tell you, gods of my people, ye 
are unjust, and where there is no justice there 
can be no truth, but only fantoms created in a 
dream. To this conclusion have I come, I, Soc- 
rates, who sought to fathom all things. Rise, 
dead mists, I go my way to Him whom I have 
sought all my life long!” 

When Ctesippus looked up in astonishment, a 
spectacle presented itself such as no mortal eyes 
had ever seen. 

The thunder burst again—a short, abrupt peal, 
as if the egis had fallen from the weakened hand 
of the thunderer. Storm-voices trembled from 
the mountains, reverberated through the gorges, 
and died away in the clefts. In their place re- 
sounded other, marvelous tones. 

The night vanished. The clouds lifted, and 
godly figures floated in the azure like golden 
ornaments on the hem of a festive robe. Heroic 
forms glimmered over the remote crags and 
ravines, and Elpidias, whose little figure was seen 
standing at the edge of a cleft in the rocks, 
stretched his hands toward them, as if beseech- 
ing the vanishing gods for a solution of his fate. 

A mountain-peak now stood out clearly above 
the mysterious mist, gleaming like a torch over 
dark blue valleys. The son of Cronos, the thun- 
derer, was no longer enthroned upon it, and the 
other Olympians were gone. 

Socrates stood alone in the light of the sun 
under the high heavens. 

Ctesippus was distinctly conscious of the pulse- 
beat of a mysterious life quivering throughout 
nature, stirring even the tiniest blade of grass. 

breath seemed to be stirring the balmy air, 
a voice to be sounding in wonderful harmony, an 
invisible tread to be heard,—the tread of the 
shining Dawn! 

And on the mighty peak a man stretched out 
his arms in mute ecstasy, impelled by a mighty 
impulse. 

In a moment all had disappeared; and the light 
of an ordinary day seemed to the awakened soul 
of Ctesippus like a dismal twilight following upon 
a revelation of nature inspired by the breath of 
an unknown life. 


In deep silence the pupils of the philosopher 
listened to the marvelous recital of Ctesippus. 
Plato broke the silence. 

“Let us investigate the dream and its signifi- 
cance,” he said. 

“Let us investigate it,” responded the others. 

















THE ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS» 


I 

In the sixth month the 
angel Gabriel was sent from 
God unto a city of Galilee 
named Nazareth to a virgin 
espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph of the 
house of David; and the 
Virgin’s name was Mary. 
And the angel came in unto 
her and said: 

“Hail, Mary, 
grace, the Lord is with 
thee! Blessed art thou 
among women. And be- 
hold thou shalt conceive in 
thy womb and bring forth 
a son and shalt call his 
name Jesus.” 

Then said Mary unto the 
angel: 

‘How shall this be, see- 
ing I know not a man?”’ 

And the angel answered 
and said unto her: 

“The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee and the 
power of tne Highest shall 
overshadow thee: therefore 
also that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall 
be called the son of God.” 

And Mary said: 

“Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord: be it unto me 
according to thy word.” 


Il 

Now there were in the 
same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, and 
keeping watch over their 
flock by night. And an 
angel of the Lord stood by 
them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about 
them: and they were sore 


full of 


STORY 


afraid. And the angel said 
unto them: 

“‘Fear not; for behold, I 
bring you good tidings of 
great joy which shall be 
to all people: For unto you 
is born this day in the city 
of David a saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord. . And 
this is the sign unto you: 


Ye shall find a_ babe 
wrapped in swaddling 


clothes, and 
manger.”’ 
And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God, and saying: 
“Glory to God in the 


lying in a 


highest, and on_ earth 
peace, good will toward 
men.” 

And it came to pass, 


when the angels went away 
from them into heaven, 
that the shepherds said one 
to another, 

“Let us now go even 
unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing that is come to 
pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us.” 

And they came with 
haste, and found both Mary 
and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in the manger. 


Ill 


Now in the days of 
Herod the king, behold, 
wise men from the east 
came to Jerusalem, saying, 
Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews? for we 
saw his star in the east, and 
are come to worship him. 
And when Herod the king 
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had heard it, he was troub- 
led, and all Jerusalem with 
him. And gathering to- 
gether all the chief priests 
and scribes of the people, 
he inquired of them where 
the Christ should be born. 
And they said unto him, 
“Tn Bethlehem of Judza; 
for thus it is written by the 
prophet : 
And thou 
Judah, 
Art in no wise least among the 
princes of Judah 

For out of thee shall come forth a 
governor, 

Who shall be shepherd of my 
people Isrz1.” 


Bethlehem, land of 


Then Herod privily call- 
ed the wise men, and learn- 
ed of them carefully what 
time the star appeared. 
And he sent them to Beth- 
lehem, and said, 

‘Go and search out care- 
fully concerning the young 
child; and when ye have 
found him, bring me word, 
that I also may come and 
worship him.” 

And they, having heard 
the king, went their way; 
and lo, the star, which they 
saw in the east, went be- 
fore them, till it came and 
stood over where the young 
child was. And when they 
saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy. 
And they came into the 
house and saw the young 
child with Mary his mother; 
and they fell down and wor- 
shipped him; and opening 
their treasures, they offered 
unto him gifts, gold and 
frankincense and myrrh.” 
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THE ANGEL AND THE SHEPHERDS 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy. 





